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Review;  Missionary  Herald;  American  Herald;  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Science;  Bible  Student;  Hartford  Semi¬ 
nary  Record;  Youth’s  Companion;  Phrenological  Jour¬ 
nal;  SaturdayEvening  Post;  Littell's  Living  Age;  Augs- 
bnry  Sunday  School  Teacher ;  Sunday  School  Lesson 
Illustrator  ;  American  Missionary  Quarterly  ;  Sunday 
School  World;  Quarterly  Register  of  the  Alliance  of  R^ 
formed  Churches:  Pilgrim  Teacher.  —  ^srM 

May— Union  Mamzlne.  United  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land;  Cambraln:— Monthly  Review  of  Reviews;  Cassell's 
Little  Folks;— Magazine  of  Art:— Musical  Times  (Lon; 
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ity  of  Vivisection;  Review  of  a  Letter  ;  William  W. 
States  Charities  Aid  Association;  Fourth  Annual  Re¬ 
port,  1901.  _ 


SHORT  STORIES. 

HE  GOT  HIS  MATCH. 

One  cold  and  stormy  evening  last  ^winter  a 
prosperons- looking  businesB  man  stopped  in  the 
vestibnle  of  a  large  office  building,  on  his  way 
oat,  and  attempted  to  light  a  cigar.  An  urchin 
with  an  armful  of  papers  also  stood  within  the 
aroh,  stamping  hiB  feet  on  the  stone  step^io 
warm  them,  as  he  luBtily  cried  his  wares. 

The  wind  blew  out  the  last  match  which  the 
fnr-ooated  broker  had  about  his  person,  and  he 
tamed  to  the  boy,  and  said : 

“Here,  boy,  give  me  a  matoh. ” 

The  lad  eyed  the  gentleman  furtively  as  he 
inqnired,  “Say,  Mister,  is  that  a  demand  or 
a  request?” 

Instead  of  being  angry  at  this  reproof,  the 
gentleman— for  he  was  snoh— replied  kindly: 

“A  request,  my  boy,  a  humble  request;  and 


1*11  take  >  couple  of  evening  papers,  too,  I 
guess,  ’  ’  he  added,  as  he  received  a  matoh  from 
the  youngster's  hand  and  passed  him  a  quarter, 
“and  yon  may  keep  the  change.” 

“That  man’s  got  manners  if  he's  a  mind  ter 
take  the  time  ter  use  ’em,”  said  the  boy,  as 
his  patron  boarded  a  car. 

“That  boy  won’t  always  have  to  sell  papers, 
if  he  practises  whpt  he  preaches,  ”  thought  the 
broker,  as  be  sat  down  to  read  the  news. 

— Yonth’s  Companion. 

Divorce  Lawyer:  “Yon  say  yon  want  to  sne 
yonr  hnsband  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
fidelity?”  Woman:  “Yais,  sab.  De  misabel 
infidel  say  he  doan  believe  de  whale  evah  swal- 
lered  Jonah,  or  de  animals  went  into  de  ark, 
or  nnffin’.  ” — Jndge. 

When  they  stopped  the  maohinery  and  drag¬ 
ged  the  ornmpled  workman  ont  from  between 
the  wheels,  they  feared  he  was  finished.  How¬ 
ever,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  spoke  in  a  faint, 
far-away  voice.  '  ‘  Yon  kin  say  wot  yon  plsase,  ’  ’ 
said  he,  “bnt  as  fer  me,  this  traveling  in  oag 
ain’t  the  game  thy  make  it  out  to  be.  ” 


OBITUARY. 


Cowles— Mr.  Junius  AOowles  died  at  Cazenovia,  N.Y., 
April  llth,  at  the  borne  of  his  son-in-law.  Rev.  Silas  S. 
Persons,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  that 
dlace. 

Mr.  Cowles  was  bom  in  Durham,  N.  Y.,  January  18th, 
1^.  For  more  than  forty  years  his  home  has  dmu  at 
Osceola,  Lewis  Co.,  into  wnlcb  country  be  went  as  a 

Sion^r.  He  was  very  prominently  identified  witii  the 
evelopment  of  that  region,  being  the  promoter  of  large 
tanning  industries. 

But  In  these  columns  it  Is  more  fitting  that  a  word 
sb^ld  be  spoken  of  his  work  and  zeal  for  the  Kingdom. 
A  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  the  village  of 
Osceola,  and  toward  its  erection  Mr.  Cowles  was  a  gene¬ 
rous  contributor,  and  i  ver  since  has  been  its  most  active 
and  interested  member  and  friend.  In  later  years  the 
church  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  society  of  the  Congregational  Chnroh^tnd  for  many 

Sears  the  pntoit  was  supplied  for  the  summer  months 
y  studenU  from  Yale  and  Auburn  Seminaries,  and  not 
a  few  minist-  rs  now  in  the  active  pastorate  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  began  their  work  under  the  kindly  di¬ 
rection  and  assistance  of  Deacon  Cowles. 

Mr.  Cowles  was  a  man  of  noble  life,  and  strong  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  Beautiful  in  his  home  life,  araent  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  little  church  which  he  loved,  a 
loyal  citizen  and  generous  friend,  he  who  has  gone  to 
receive  his  crown  leaves  to  those  who  loved  him  memo¬ 
ries  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

Five  children  survive  him — Mr.  Oren  Ciowles,  and  two 
daughters.  Miss  Ma^  and  Miss  Fern,  who  are  at  the 
Osceola  home ;  Mrs.  Silas  E.  Persons  of  Cazenovia,  and 
Ito V. Junius  J.Oowles,  pastor ofthe  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Amenia,  N,  Y. 


Brown.- Mrs  Elizabeth  B.  Brown,  aged  71,  died  on 
Tpssdav,  April  80th.  190U  at  the  home  of  her  son.  Rev. 
Elliott  Wilber  Brown,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  Her  other  son, 
R*v.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D,,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is  abroad  visiting  Mis- 
Non  Bt^loiM.  In  the  beantl'nl  funeral  service  condne- 
tod  by  Dr.  Charles  Haley  of  Newark,  aod  Dr.  Wileon 
Phraimr  of  BAst  Orange,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  both  her  sons  entered  the  ministry.  It  is  a  still 
more  remarkable  fact  that  she  had  six  brothers  who 
became  ministers,  and  one  sister  who  was  for  many 
jearo  a  missionary  in  Japan.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  devout 
Cuistiau. f rom  childhood,  and  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Chur^.  Her  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  her  family  and  many 
friends. 


wewDQrgn,  wew  Yorx.  ..x.,  -xnu, 
1901.  Elizabeth  Smith,  widow  of  the  Rev.  D*vid  J. 
Abater,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Presbytorimi  Ch  .rch 
at  Bethlehem,  New  York. 


w 


ANTED— A  position  as  companion  to  an  invalid, 
or  would  take  charge  of  one  young  child. 

Address  Miss  S.  F.,  Box  467.  Rye,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  refined,  middle-aged  widow,  position 
as  companion  for  elderly  iady  or  nurse  for  in¬ 
valid,  or  as  chaperone.  Best  reference.  Address 

L.  H.  T.,  care  Evangelist. 
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Best  Superior  Copper  and  Tin.  Get  our  price. 
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IJENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Oen’l  Manaaer 
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TO  THE  PANTHEIST 

William  Kimberly  Palmer. 

Ton  search  for  God  among  the  stars 
I  find  Him  in  my  heart, 

In  space  remote.  His  power  yon  trace. 
He  lives  with  me  apart. 

Each  hour.  He  fills  with  love  supreme  ; 

The  sunshine  of  His  face. 

He  fills  my  soul  wih  perfect  peace. 

The  humblest  task  with  grace. 


TKe  Hingdom 


Gregarious 

Bellglon 


Th«  London  May  meetings 
alluded  to  last  week  had  a 
brilliant  writer  in  The  Ohris- 
tian  World  to  indite  an  article  with  the  aboye 
title.  "To  London,  as  to  Jernsalem  of  old,  the 
tribes  have  come  np  and  the  noise  of  their 
shouting  is  heard  afar.  The  greatest  assembly 
halls  of  the  metropolis  are  in  requisition  and 
ocumot  hold  the  multitudes  that  crowd  to  them. 
Leading  restaurants  are  turning  away  their 
ordinary  customers  in  order  to  accommodate 
thousands  of  black-coated  diners.  There  is  an 
orgy  of  oratory.  For  these  hosts  life  for  the 
time  has  concentrated  itself  into  a  function 
of  speaking  and  hearing.  It  is  a  onrions  spec¬ 
tacle,  bristling  with  surface  points  for  the 
critic  and  the  caricaturist.  But  it  has  a  sig> 
nifloance  lying  beneath  the  surface  which  such 
observers  might  easily  miss.  These  crowds 
are,  for  the  careful  inquirer,  an  object  lesson 
concerning  religions  laws  and  motor  forces 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  Ohnrch’s  formularies, 
but  of  whose  importance  we  are  now  beginning 
to  form  a  truer  estimate.  ’ '  After  all,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  so  many  meetings  is  a  good  thing. 
While  there  is  the  ever-present  danger  of  peo¬ 
ple  getting  an  appetite  for  oratory,  as  snoh, 
and  thereafter  running  hither  and  thither  to 
get  every  word  of  a  favorite  speaker,  there 
is  also  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  associated  activities  of  the  Ohnrcb 
of  Ohrist.  While  not  denying  the  perils  that 
exist  in  all  conventions,  it  is  useless  to  close 
the  eyes  to  the  fact  that  without  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  gregarious  instinct  to  manifest 
itself,  religion,  politics,  education  and  society 
itself  is  sure  to  suffer  grievously. 

The  twenty- fifth  Synod  of 
The  Bagiuh  Pres-  English  Presbyterian 
byteri»n  Synod  ghuroh  has  been  held 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  meeting  in  Regent 
Square  Ohurch,  London.  The  retiring  Mode¬ 
rator  was  the  Rev.  John  Watson  (Ian  Mac- 
laren),  and  his  sermon,  from  Luke  vii.  40,  on 
the  subject.  The  Defect  of  Respectable  Religion, 
was  a  notable  one.  Evidences  of  liturgical  ad¬ 
vance  are  not  wanting  among  our  English 
brethren,  for  the  Moderator  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  not  only  gowned,, but  hooded  as  well. 
The  new.  Moderator, is  the  Rev.  James  Chris¬ 
tie  of  Carlisle,  ene  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
North.  The  Synod  oonsiets  this  session  of  over 
six  hundred  members,  and  with  successful 


work  during  the  past  year  to  report  on,  its  ses¬ 
sions  were  uniformly  interesting.  Principal 
Rainy  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
brought  fraternal  greetings  from  his  brethren, 
and  other  corresponding  bodies  were  repre¬ 
sented.  The  statistical  reports  presented  to 
the  Synod  show  an  encouraging  state  of  affairs. 
There  are  now  76,111  members,  and  821  con¬ 
gregations,  with  sittings  for  166,891  persona 
The  total  income  of  the  church  for  the  year 
was  £298,711,  of  which  £85,868  was  for  Foreign 
Missions.  A  falling  off  of  8,  (XX)  Sunday-school 
scholars  is  noted,  the  total  now  in  attendance 
being  80,988. 

The  peculiar  scenes  at¬ 


The  BUhop  of 
Xrf>ndon’e  Conflrmetlon 


A  Pobllsher’s 
Death 


Rltaallsin  in  the 
Scottish  Choroh 


tendant  upon  the  confir- 
‘mation  of  Dr.  Winnington- 
Ingram’s  election  to  the  Bishopric  of  London 
are  certainly  inexplicable  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  intricacies  of  English  ecclesiastical 
law.  The  law  require  that  at  such  a  service 
"all  persons  who  object  to  the  confirmation" 
are  to  "come  forward  and  state  their  objections 
in  due  form  of  law  and  they  shall  be  heard. " 
In  accord  with  this,  Mr.  Eensit,  the  well- 
known  agitator— the  English  type  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
rie  Nation — appeared,  stated  several  reasons 
which  to  him  appeared  powerful,  but  was 
smiled  at,  and  informed  that  the  whole  thing 
was  settled.  Then  the  ceremony  proceeded  as 
if  the  interruptions  had  not  occurred.  Par¬ 
tisans  of  Mr.  Kensit  and  the  Bishop  hooted  and 
howled  at  each  other,  until  the  Bishop  himself 
had  to  interfere,  and  calm  was  restored.  Out¬ 
side  the  church  disorderly  scenes  occurred  and 
Mr.  Eensit  was  escorted  out  of  danger  by  a 
guard  of  police. 

Another  of  the'  famous  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  England  and  the  world  has  passed 
away  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  M.  Smith 
of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Elder  and  Company. 
When  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the 
death  of  his  father  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  firm,  which  at  that  time  was  chiefiy  an  In¬ 
dian  and  fxport  business,  with  book  publish¬ 
ing  as  a  side  issue.  In  a  few  years,  however, 
the  entire  business  was  given  np  to  the  putting 
forth  of  books.  What  a  list  of  notable  works 
have  come  forth  from  this  press  I  Darwin’s 
Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  Buskin’s  earlier  works, 
Oharlotte  Bronte’s  novels,  Thackeray’s  Henry 
Esmond,  George  Eliot’s  Romola,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  Leaves  from  the.  Journal  of  our  Life  in 
the  Highlands,  George  Meredith,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Robert  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Successively  the 
founder  of  The  Oornhill  Magazine  and  The 
Pall  Mall  Magazin^  and  finally  the  originator 
of  the  idea  of  The  Dictionary  of  National  Bi¬ 
ography,  a  venture  which  <cost  much 'money, 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  true  founder  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  awaits  English  letters  in  the  future. 
When  Sir  John  Millais  lay  speechless  on  his 
death-bed  in  1896,  he  wrote  on  a  slate,  "I 
should  like  to  see  George  Smith,  the  kindest 


man  and  the  best  gentleman  I  have  had  to  deal 
with.’’ 

One  of  the  ministers  ef 
the  Established  Ohurch  ef 
Scotland  has  discovered  a 
decided  Rome- ward  tendency  in  that  body  and 
has  in  consequence  sounded  a  note  ef  alarm. 
Jnst  who  the  Rev.  Jacob  Primmer  is  we  have 
no  means  at  hand  of  deciding,  but  he  has  ad¬ 
dressed  the  various  Presbytery  and  Syned 
Olerks  a  communication  with  the  request  that 
it  be  read  when  these  bodies  convene.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  preamble,  Mr.  Primmer  spends 
considerable  time  in  addressing  opsn-air  as¬ 
semblies  on  the  subject  of  ritualism,  for  he 
claims  to  have  the  assent  of  280,  (XX)  listeners 
to  the  statements  he  makes,  all  of  whom  have 
heard  him  during  the  past  year.  These  state¬ 
ments  are  sufficiently  startling,  and  have,  no 
doubt,  some  ground  on  which  to  stand.  It 
would  be  well  to  suspend  judgment,  however, 
until  corroboration  can  be  obtained  from  other 
sources.  Appended  is  a  portion  of  the  letter 
sent  by  Mr.  Primmer:  "In  our  Ohurch  lawless¬ 
ness  reigns.  The  most  awful  Popery  is  de¬ 
fiantly  published  by  her  ministers.  The  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  atonement 
are  blasphemously  denounced.  In  a  church  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  I  have  witnessed 
the  Mass  in  Masquerade,  including  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  chalice ;  also  a  ohnroh  full  of  im¬ 
ages,  pictures  and  pagan  symbols,  with  the 
choir  arrayed  in  scarlet  cassocks  and  short 
white  surplices  In  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee 
I  have  seen  a  Popish  altar  with  different  colored 
frontals  and  vestments,  with  large  brass  cross, 
vases,  and  flowers,  and  two  large  candles. 
Three  of  my  friends  have  witnessed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Mass  in  this  church  with  lit 
candles,  genuflections,  the  celebrant  most  of 
the  time  turning  his  back  on  the  congregation, 
who  had  to  kneel  at  the  altar  rail  to  communi¬ 
cate.  In  St.  Giles’  Ohnroh,,  in  connection 
with  the  General  Assembly,  an  utterly  illegal 
and  high  Ritualistic  performance  takes  place. 
Baptismal  regeneration,  the  real  presence, 
proyers  for  the  dead,  etc.  are  openly  and  nn- 
blnshingly  taught.  We  have  seen  how  the 
General  Assembly  has  illegally  and  tyrannically 
interfered  with  the  right  to  appear  by  petition 
before  that  Oourt,  and  the  right  of  the  public 
to  enter  a  parish  ohnroh.  Nothing  can  show 
better  the  present  awful  crisis  than  the  fact 
that  leading  ministers  of  the  Established,  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Ohnrohes,  on  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Prelatists,  have  entered  into  a 
foul  conspiracy  to  seek  to  lead  over  their  re¬ 
spective  ohnrohes  to  prelacy,  and  thus  undo 
the  Revolution  Settlement,  and  bring  Scotland 
once  more  under  the  cruel  dominion  of  prelacy. 
We  ask,  in  all  earnestness,  is  our  nation  and 
National  Church  to  remain  Protestant,  or  are 
we  to  be  brought  under  the  onrsed  dominion 
of  Rome?  If  all  redress  is  to  be  denied  our 
outraged  people,  be  assured  of  this,  that  ere 
long  the  nation  will  rise  and  put  an .  end  to 
these  Popish  abominations  as  our  forefathers 
did." 


KUM 
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AN  ETENING  WI1H  THE  ENGLISH  LEADERS 
OF  CHURCH  FEDERATION. 

A  very  charming  reception  and  dinner  were 
given  a  week  ago  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel,  to 
he  Rev.  Dr  Maokennel,  and  the  Rev.  Gwynne 
Owen — now  visiting  this  conntry  from  England 
—by  members  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Ohnrches  and  Christian  Workers 
and  a  few  of  their  friends— some  thirty  in*all. 
The  gathering  was  of  rather  nnnsnal  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  personality  of  those  present,  among 
whom  were  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan  LL.D., 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Thompson  D.D.,  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Kelley 
D.D.,  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Mason  North  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Walpole  Warren 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  JohnB.  Calvert  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
William  Hayes  WardD.  D.,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Whiton  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tipple,  the  Hon. 
C.  H.  Knox,  and  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
A.  R.  Kimball,  A.  E.  Marling  and  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  Mr.  J.  Cleveland 
Cady,  the  President  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion,  introduced  the  guests,  alluding  briefly 
to  the  reason  why  the  friends  of  the  cause  had 
pride  in  its  work  in  our  own  conntry,  and  the 
pleasure  members  of  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  found  in  working  together,  saying  rather 
homoronsly  that  although  a  Presbyterian,  the 
close  of  the  year  found  him  “more  of  a  Meth¬ 
odist  than  before,  considerably  more  of  a  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  with  a  decidedly  greater  leaning  to¬ 
ward  the  Episcopal  Church  1“ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bradford — who  had  been  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  guests  and  the 
part  they  had  borne  in  Federation  in  England 
— spoke  of  them  and  their  work  as  an  eye¬ 
witness,  and  closed  with  hopeful  expression  as 
regarded  a  greater  union  of  Christ’s  forces  in 
this  conntry. 

Dr.  Maokennel,  who  followed,  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Free  Church  Federation  in  Great 
Britain. 

He  is  a  man  of  distinguished  appearance, 
who  would  be  noted  in  any  gathering  of  men; 
his  finely  shaped  head  covered  with  closely 
curling  gray  hair,  and  his  ruddy  color  suggest¬ 
ing  a  high  degree  of  health  and  vigor.  He  is 
a  speaker  of  great  force  and  earnestness,  and 
has  a  pleasant  play  of  humor. 

He  said  that  from  the  outset  of  their  work 
in  Federation,  they  did  not  try  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  of  different 
denominations,  but  faced  it  frankly,  and  he 
felt  it  had  been  a  decided  advantage  to  them — 
as  there  always  is  in  such  a  course.  He  be 
lieved  that  Federation  could  hardly  progress 
as  rapidly  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain, 
as  the  latter  was  so  much  smaller ;  it  was  as 
one  of  the  states— a  very  densely  populated 
state,  to  be  sure,  a  very  wealthy  state,  and  a 
state  with  wonderful  historic  associations— 
but  still  in  size  only  a  state.  In  territory, 
America  should  rather  be  compared  with  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Alluding  to  the  marvelous  work  of  the  “In¬ 
terdenominational  Commission”  of  Maine,  he 
said:  “We  have  not  touched  the  overlapping  of 
churches  in  Great  Britain  yet,  for  they  are  so 
bound  and  tied  by  associations — tender  and  in¬ 
deed  sacred  associations — that  it  is  a  far  more 
difficult  feature  there  than  with  you,  but  we 
endeavor  to  prevent  any  increase  of  rival,  or 
unwisely  located  churches.”  “Our  work  has 
been  especially  in  the  line  of  co-operation  in 
evangelistic  effort  by  our  “Free  Churches”  of 
the  different  denominations,  and  it  has  been  a 
work  of  unity  and  power.  ’  ’ 

In  closing  he  said:”  Yon  in  this  country  will 
work  out  the  matter  in  a  way  peculiarly  your 
own.  In  the  several  trips  I  have  made  here, 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  novel  and 
effective  ways  yon  have  of  meeting  new  prob¬ 
lems  and  achieving  success  that  hardly  seemed 
possible.  ’  ’ 


THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Rev.  Gwynne  Owen  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  British  movement.  He  is  a  man  of  less 
distinguished  appearance  than  Dr.  Mackennel, 
and  those  present  were  hardly  prepared  for 
the  witty,  eloquent  and  very  informing  address 
that  he  gave.  It  left  no  one  wondering  that 
he  had  been  such  a  force  in  English  Federation. 

His  gifts  were  calculated  to  move  any  audi¬ 
ence,  while  the  deeply  spiritual  tendency  of 
what  he  said  was  felt  by  all. 

He  noted  that  “  Federation  was  more  inclu¬ 
sive  in  America  than  in  England — that  they 
included  only  evangelical  ohnrches — denomina¬ 
tional  ohnrches,  and  emphasized  the  denomi- 
nationalism They  did  not  believe  in  minim¬ 
izing  the  denominational  character  at  all :  to 
Federation  the  denomination  must  as  states  to 
a  general  government  like  ours,  each  with  its 
respected  autonomy,  but  all  united  for  the 
general  good,  for  the  great  objects  dear  to  the 
Master.  ’  ’ 

He  believed  “if  we  could  see  the  merits  of 
other  denominations  something  as  their  own 
members  do,  we  should  admire  and  respect 
them,  while  still  holding  fast  to  our  own  pe¬ 
culiar  faith,  and  as  we  realized  that  the  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  the  several  organizations  met 
especial  needs,  the  greatest  efficiency  was  seen 
to  be  gained  by  the  contitinance  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  denominational  work  only  in  mutual 
comity,  and  respect  and  in  a  practical  union 
for  the  advuoement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’  ’ 

He  spoke  of  the  recent  “  Simultsmeous  Mis¬ 
sion,”  and  said  “that  for  the  time  denomina¬ 
tional  lines  were  forgotten  in  the  great  evan¬ 
gelical  movement,  and  Oongregationalists  and 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  went 
into  the  work  together  hand  in  hand,  losing 
sight  of  differences,  absorbed  only  in  the  great 
Gospel  message  they  had  to  give.  Over  one 
hundred  thousand  were  brought  to  the  light  in 
that  movement  I  Twenty-five  per  cent,  were 
added  to  his  own  church.  What  the  United 
Churches  now  had  at  heart  was  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Why  should  conclaves  of  politicians,  syn¬ 
dicates  of  capitalists,  or  even  ’yellow  journals’ 
move  the  councils,  and  destinies  of  a  great  peo¬ 
ple— and  the  Church  of  Christ  be  powerless  to 
do  so?”  “A  united  body  this  need  not  be,  will 
not  be.  ’  ’ 

In  conclusion  he  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
similar  movement  in  this  country,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  would  sweep  the  land  with  a 
great  wave  of  blessing,  and  that  eventually 
there  would  be  a  Federation  movement  of 
church  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean:  “the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  world  united  for  the  advance  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom.” 

Mr.  Owen  is  evidently  a  statesman  as  well 
as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  He  is  a  most 
interesting  and  earnest  Apostle. 

CONGREGATIONAL  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  diamond  jubilee  of  the  ancient  and  hon¬ 
orable  Congregational  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
May  14,  16,  16.  This  was  also  the  one  hundred 
and  second  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  and  the  one  hundred  and  third  of  the 
Connecticut,  which  in  1826  were  merged  in  the 
national. 

Some  thirty  speakers  delivered  addresses. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Plumb  saluted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howardas  “the 
captain  of  a  great  host  of  the  Lord’s  anointed, 
pioneers  of  a  civilization  and  servants  of  a 
great  Society  that  had  had  more  to  do  with 
Christianizing  this  vast  country  than  almost 
any  other  agency.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  on  Tuesday  evening  in 
a  sermon,  characteristic  and  well  received,  dis¬ 
coursed  on  revelation,  redemption,  regenera¬ 
tion,  atonement  and  sacrifice  as  the  five  essen¬ 
tials  of  Christianity. 
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Dr.  Joseph  E.  Clark,  Secretary,  reporting  on 
the  Genesis  and  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Society 
gave  on  Wednesday  morning  an  admirable  les¬ 
son  in  history,  enumerating  the  earlier  ele¬ 
ments  of  influence  among  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans,  Moravians  and  Huguenots,  Covenan¬ 
ters  and  Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans 
and  Quakers. 

The  National  Society  was  literally  set  in 
motion  in  a  stage-coach,  when  Nathaniel  Bou¬ 
ton,  Aaron  Foster  and  Hiram  Chamberlain, 
jogging  across  from  Andover  to  Newbnryport, 
discussed  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
need  of  a  National  Society  to  evangelize  the 
far  West. 

The  Society  has  planted  forty-five  hundred 
churches,  based  on  the  principle  of  self-help, 
and  its  policy  is  never  to  interfere  where  the 
ground  is  really  occupied  by  any  other  Chris¬ 
tian  denomination. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  of  Oberlin  College 
traced  to  the  labors  of  this  Society  the  growth 
of  Western  Colleges  and  Academies,  as  Olivet^ 
Ripon,  Doane,  Beloit,  Knox,  Fargo,  Drury, 
Fairmount  and  others. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  Secretary,  presented 
handsomely  and  amusingly  the  fraternal  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  extolled  justly 
the  early  New  England  mother’s  work,  whose 
careful  training  of  her  children  to  noble  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  had  made  possible  the 
contribution  of  godly  men  and  women  to  the 
Western  fields.  She  related  meeting  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  natives  who  had  heard  of  New  England 
as  the  land  where  all  were  rich  and  good  and 
happy  and  whither  they  were  bound  to  go. 

He  described  the  make-up  of  his  people 
and  their  life  vicissitudes,  instancing  his  dea¬ 
con,  who  had  served  on  a  vigilance  committee 
and  declared  the  West  would  welcome  the 
best,  but  wanted  nothing  mediocre.  The  ad¬ 
dress  was  exceedingly  vigorous,  terse  and  tell¬ 
ing  and  was  received  with  appropriate  laughter 
and  applause. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Puddefoot, 
Society  agent,  both  of  English  birth,  carried 
the  vast  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  de¬ 
light  with  a  rare  treat  of  learning,  eloquence 
mirth  and  wit. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  the  business  ses¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  reported  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  future  federation  of  the  various  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  so  that  their  common  work 
may  be  prosecuted  with  greater  unanimity  and 
economy.  Eleven  of  the  fifteen  committees, 
representing  all  the  Societies,  auxiliary  were 
in  session  and  their  action,  though  at  present 
tentative,  will  doubtless  lead  to  important 
change  and  combination  for  the  future. 

President  General  Howard,  who  has  served 
so  faithfully  nine  years,  resigns  the  Presidency 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church. 

The  Treasurer’s  report,  William  B.  Howland 
shows  that  work  has  been  done  during  1900  in 
forty-eight  states  and  territories  by  1,886  mis¬ 
sionary  laborers.  The  number  preaching  in 
foreign  languages  is  226.  Sixty-five  new 
churches  have  been  organized,  and  seventy- 
eight  new  houses  of  worship  have  been  erected. 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong 
gave  a  broad  review  of  the  present  status  that 
fundamentally  underlies  all  operations;  the 
wonderful  discoveries  of  new  material  powers, 
that  must  be  accommodated  to  the  just  distri¬ 
bution  of  political  power. 

The  anniversary  of  these  three  May  days  has 
been  uplifting,  heart-warming  and  instructive. 

“  The  traveler  owns  with  grateful  sense 
The  sweetness  near,  be  knows  not  whence 
And  passing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air. 
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ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

KEV.  FRANCIS  A.  HORTON,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  Temple  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia- 

Dr.  Horton  is  pastor  of  one  of  the  important 
oburches  in  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and 
bears  a  name  as  a  pnlpiteer  of  nnnsually  strong 
oharaoteristioB.  His  classical  and  theological 


F.  A.  HORTON,  D  D. 


Tersatility  is  very  marked,  the  fruit  of  labor- 
ions  application  with  his  books  and  pen.'  In- 
dnstry  in  preparation  for  all  public  service  is 
a  developed  trait  of  his  character,  the  result 
showing  in  the  grace,  force  and  elevated  dic¬ 
tion  of  his  public  adress  He  is  full  of  thought, 
bringing  a  well-stored  mind  into  every  address 
to  bis  audiences.  His  church  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  territory  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  earnest  and  laborious  ministra¬ 
tions  is  attended  with  a  large  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity,  which  has  established  bis  sterling 
worth  in  the  confidence  of  his  congregation 
and  won  its  highest  esteem  and  tender  affection. 
In  the  Presbytery  be  is  in  honor  with  his 
brethren,  and  last  year  be  was  a  Commissioner 
to  the  St.  Lonis  Assembly,  where  he  nominated 
Dr.  Dickey  for  the  Moderatorship.  In  the  re¬ 
cent  debate  in  the  Presbytery  on  revision  he 
took  strong  ground  for  some  change  in  the 
Confession,  but  adhering  firmly  to  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  Oalvinistio  faith.  Heretofore  he 
has  held  prominent  positions  in  Cleveland, 
Oakland  and  Providence,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
his  host  of  friends  that  bis  remaining  years  in 
the  Temple  will  be  many. 

Dr.  Bolton  is  a  topical  Presbyterian  in  his 
conviction  that  Presbyterian  pastorates  should 
be  life  tenures.  He  illustrates  his  belief  in 
his  life.  Graduating  from  Lafayette  College 
and  later  from  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
he  came  to  his  present  charge  from  the  Semi¬ 
nary  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  laying  the 
foundations  himself,  be  has  not  ceased  building 
until  now  his  congregation  numbers  quite  six 
hundred  communicants,  with  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  large  Sabbath-school,  while  the  church 


J.  GRAY  BOLTON,  D.D. 


property  now  exhibits  a  value  of  $105, 000.  Dr. 
Bolton  believes  that  yoijng  men  on  leaving  the 
Seminary  should  select  a  territory  where  there 
is  no  church,  and  there  build  up  their  life 
work,  rather  than  look  forward  to  a  ministerial 
life  of  nnmerons  changes.  Dr.  Bolton  has  ob¬ 
tained  high  standing  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 


places  of  responsibility  to  which  the  Presby¬ 
tery  has  called  him.  As  a  public  speaker  he 
is  fervid  and  forceful,  and  always  interests  his 
audiences.  Withal  he  is  greatly  beloved  in  his 
congregation  and  the  Presbytery. 

Many  have  missed  the  expected  greeting  of 
one  of  the  best  loved  of  Philadelphia  pastors, 
the  witty,  tactful,  wise  and  learned  Dr.  Dana. 
Alas  I  he  lies  ill  in  his  home,  and  his  absence 
is  deeply  felt.  There  is  no  more  brilliant 
preacher  in  Philadelphia  than  Dr.  Dana,  none 
whose  words  cairy  more  weight,  both  from  the 
attractiveness  of  his  personality  and  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  his  knowledge.  May  he  soon  recover 
from  his  illness  to  resume  his  important  work  I 

Reference  having  been  made  in  the  nomina¬ 
ting  speeches  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Pnrves  was 
great  in  all  respects  except  in  body,  that  he 
was  like  Zaoohens  except  that  he  didn’t  have 
to  climb  a  tree  to  see  things,  the  Assembly 
(which  loves  to  unbend  now  and  then)  was  evi¬ 
dently  tickled  with  the  thought,  and  the  first 
time  Dr.  Pnrves  rose  to  speak,  intending  to 
say  only  a  word,  and  feeling  sure  that  he  could 
make  himself  heard  from  his  seat,  cries  of 
*  ‘  Olimb  a  tree !  ’ '  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
house.  With  that  quick  sense  of  humor  which 
is  one  secret  of  Dr.  Pnrves’s  power,  he  at  once 
mounted  the  platform,  and  bis  smile  as  he  faced 
the  audience  was  delightful  to  see. 


GEORGE  T.  FORTES,  D.D. 


No  more  striking  evidence  of  the  general  cul¬ 
ture  of  American  citizenship  is  afforded  than 
in  the  composition  of  the  group  formed  by 
Oommissioners,  ,  officials  and  visitors  at  the 
General  Assembly.  One  can  distinguish  only 
with  difficulty  the  rural  attendant  from  the 
town  or  city  bred— so  eradicating  of  all  differ¬ 
ences  in  speech,  manners  and  carriage  are  the 
twin  factors  of  our  civilization — the  Church 
and  the  school  And  we  will  take  these  two 
to  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth,  so  that  from  the  East 
and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  they  will  come  up  to  our  General 
Assemblies  of  the  future  which  we  shall  not 
live  to  see,  as  they  will  fulfill  the  promise  to 
come  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  first-born. 
May  the  day  hasten  of  the  full  coming  of  our 
King! 

The  introduction  of  Dr.  Pnrves  was  top-heavy 
with  foam,  and  the  Pacific  slope  won  the  Mod- 
eratorship. 

It  was  viewed  a  mistake  to  advance  the  money 
plea  in  introducing  a  distinguished  candidate 
for  the  Moderatorship,  and  its  lesson  is  not 
lost  on  the  Assembly.  The  rich  Presbyterians 
of  New  York  City  will  not  diminish  their  gifts 
to  promote  the  important  causes  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  because  the  Assembly  may 


choose  its  Moderator  from  any  other  city  or 
state.  They  would  justly  feel  humiliated  if 
they  believed  the  Assembly  thought  so.  The 
worthy  fitness  of  the  man  and  fair  recognition 
of  all  general  sections  of  the  Church  are  radical 
elements  in  the  designation  of  a  Moderator, 
and  appeal  as  strongly  and  cordially  to  con¬ 
scientious  New  York  Presbyterians  as  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  San  Francisco  or  of  the  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  Central  West.  The  conscience  of 
the  Assembly  will  always  be  continental,  and 
never  sectional. 


Of  0\ir  City  CKxarcHes 


,  „  ...  There  will  be  a  service  to 

Ur.  Barren’ll  ^  i,.  „ 

commemorate  the  tenth 

Tenth  Annlvergary  .  . 

anniversary  of  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  David  James  Burrell  D.D.  as  a 
minister  of  the  Collegiate  Church  on  Friday, 
the  24th  day  of  May,  1901,  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
evening  in  the  church  at  Fifth  avenue  and 
Twenty-ninth  street.' 

The  Thirteenth  Annual 
Meeting  wili  be  held  in 
the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  West  Fifty-seventh  street  (the  Rev. 
R.  S.  MacArthnr  pastor),  Sunday  evening. 
May  26.  The  Rev.  George  C.  Lorimer  D.D. 
pastor  of  the  Tremont  Temple  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  make  the  address  on  the 
subject,  Socialogical  Significance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  Rev.  Joachim  Elmendorf  D.  D.  of 
this  city  will  preside.  A  brief  report  of  the 
last  year’s  work  of  the  Union  will  be  made  by 
the  Secretary,  J.  W.  Hathaway. 


The  American  Sab¬ 
bath  Union 


The  Brick  Church 
Bereaved 


Last  Sunday  the  Clerk  of 
the  Session,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Ledonx,  found  it  his  sad 
duty  to  announce  to  the  congregation  the  death 
of  their  beloved  pastor.  Dr.  Babcock,  to  whom 
we  elsewhere  pay  a  tribute.  .  The  Rev.  T.  T. 
Munger  D.D.  of  New  Haven,  who  preached 
that  morning,  spoke  very  feelingly  on  the  loss 
to  the  church  and  to  many  others  of  such  a 
man  and  such  a  minister.  He  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from 
Bishop  Potter: 

‘  ‘  Mt  dear  Dr.  Munoer  :  A  great  multitude 
of  his  fellow  citizens  and  brethren  will  be  sor¬ 
rowing  this  morning  for  the  loss  of  Dr  Bab¬ 
cock  with  those  who  are  his  own  people.  May 
God  graciously  comfort  them.  I  want  them  to 
know  that  they  have  the  prayers  of  those  who 
in  affectionate  Christian  fellowship  had  learned 
to  love  and  honor  their  pastor. 

“Ever  your  attached  friend, 

“Henry  C.  Potter.’’ 


The  Men’s  Association  of  the  church  were 
planning  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Monday  evening, 
and  the  church  paper  announced  that  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock  bad  written  “a  very  full  and  unusually 
interesting  letter  for  the  meeting.  The  next 
page  of  the  paper  contains  the  following  sad 
announcement:  “Our  pastor  died  at  Naples  on 
Saturday  (yesterday)  morning,  after  a  brief 
illness,  of  Mediterranean  fever.  The  first  news 
of  his  illness  reached  ns  in  a  cable  from  Mrs. 
Babcock  on  Wednesday  morning  He  bad  just 
completed  his  tour  through  Palestine  and  in¬ 
tended  to  sail  for  New  York  on  the  16th  inst. 
It  is  impossible  to  realize  that  the  sad  news 
can  be  true  and  to  realize  what  it  means  to 
each  one  of  us  personally  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Brick  Church.  The  news  reached  the  An¬ 
nouncement  Committee  too  late  for  it  to  give 
here  more  than  the  briefest  expression  as  above. 
The  meeting  of  the  Men’s  Association,  referred 
to  elsewhere,  will  of  course  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  be  indefinitely  postponed,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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TKe  Evangelist 

A  P.eli^ious  and  Pamily  Paper 

DR.  BABCOCK  DEAD. 

It  it  impoflsible  in  the  intense  application  of 
attendance  on  the  General  Assembly  to  put 
into  fitting  words  that  tribute  to  this  good 
man,  faithful  pastor,  trusted  friend,  which 
the  heart  of  a  sorrowing  church  demands.  The 
Editor  has  asked  Dr.  Pnrves  to  pay  the  tribute 
to  him  which  all  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
will  ask  for,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous 
duties  he  has  complied  with  the  touching 
and  beautiful  tribute  which  follows: 

MALTBIE  D.  BABCOCK. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  this  be¬ 
loved  brother  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  has  fallen  with  a  great  shook  upon  his 
many  friends  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and  the 


entire  Church.  That  so  clear  and  strong  a 
light,  shining  with  intensity  and  brilliance, 
should  suddenly  be  extinguished;  that  a  life 
which  manifested  so  much  virility  smd  stren¬ 
uous  power  should  cease  without  warning; 
that  a  voice  so^eamest  in  the  proclamation  of 
truth  smd  righteousness  should  be  silenced 
forever ;  that  a  ministry  which  was  jnst  be¬ 
ginning  a  course  of  unusual  influence  should 
be  ended ;  is  a  mystery  of  Providence  which 
we  cannot  understand.  We  have  not,  at  this 
writing,  learned  the  particulars  of  the  sad 
event.  We  have  only  heard  the  fact.  But 
that  is  enough  to  call  out  the  profoundest  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  family  circle  which  has  been 
stricken  and  for  the  great  church  which  has 
been  bereft  of  its  minister. 

Dr.  Babcock  came  to  New  York  as  pastor  of 
the  Brick  Church  but  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  He  had  previously  been  pastor  of  the 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  in  Baltimore.  His 
work  there  was  eminently  blessed  of  God.  He 
followed  a  line  of  brilliant  preachers,  but  he 
equalled  them  in  his  hold  upon  this  congrega¬ 
tion  and  the  entire  community.  He  attracted 
to  himself  more  than  ordinary  affection.  He 
won  all  hearts  by  his  enthusiasm,  his  noble 
manliness,  his  devotion  to  hie  work,  his  broad 
sympathies,  his  fine  friendliness.  His  preach¬ 
ing  was  intensely  earnest,  filled  with  life  and 
spiritual  power,  practical  and  modem,  viva¬ 
cious  and  varied  in  style,  and  full  of  Christ. 
He  gathered  around  him  a  large  company  of 
men  and  women  to  whom  he  imparted  his  own 
warm  spirit.  He  was  especially  helpful  to 
young  men  and  his  church  was  attended  by 
many  students.  His  Baltimore  ministry  made 
him  a  marked  man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  it  was  but  natural  that  Iwhen  D.  Henry 
van  Dyke  retired  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick 


Church,  Dr.  Babcock  should  be  called  to  that 
important  position  in  the  metropolis. 

The  few  months  of  his  service  in  New  York 
have  made  it  apparent  that  there  lay  in  him 
the  possibility  of  usefulness  attainable  by  few. 
His  style  was  very  different  from  that  of  his 
distinguished  predecessor;  but  it  gave  assur¬ 
ance  of  continued  and  growing  power.  The 
same  qualities  which  had  made  his  ministry 
in  Baltimore  so  fruitful  seemed  destined  to 
make  his  work  in  New  York  equally  forceful. 
We  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  instrument  of 
winning  many  to  the  Master ;  that  he  would 
be  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  evangelical  churches 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  particular, 
in  the  hard  battle  with  unbelief  and  sin  into 
which  they  are  called  to  enter ;  that  his  clarion 
voice  would  be  heard  for  many  a  year  uttering 
the  divine  message  to  mankind.  It  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  believe  that  this  is  not  to 
be.  As  the  silence  becomes  longer,  we  shall 
mourn  for  him  the  more  sadly  as  for  a  dream 
of  strength  and  beauty  that  has  vanished  away. 

Maltbie  Babcock  impressed  all  who  met  or 
heard  him  by  the  vigorous  outflow  of  life  which 
he  communicated  to  friends  and  hearers.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  personality  of  the  man  which 
took  hold  of  them  and  held  them  fast.  His 
mental  acuteness  made  truth  sparkle  as  he 
uttered  it.  He  analyzed  it,  illustrated  it, 
turned  it  over  before  you  that  you  might  see 
it  at  different  angles.  He  often  dazzled  by  his 
brilliant  suggest! veness.  Yet  his  discourse 
was  not  the  mere  display  of  truth.  He  was 
always  practical.  He  put  his  own  spiritual 
life  into  his  teaching  that  he  might  put  the 
latter  into  his  hearers.  He  aimed  to  make  his 
people  feel  and  then  live  the  truth.  His  was 
a  life, '  filled  with  spiritual  reality,,  giving  it¬ 
self  in  word  and  act  for  and  into  the  life  of 
others.  Of  course  this  was  magnetic ;  and  in 
this  age,  when  practical,  religions  vitality  is 
both  appreciated  and  needed,  his  influence  was 
expanding  more  and  more. 

In  the  personal  relations  of  life  be  fascinated 
the  hearts  of  his  friends.  He  had  the  spright¬ 
liness  of  a  boy  with  the  maturity  of  a  man. 
He  was  full  of  humor  and  fond  of  healthy  play, 
yet  retained  the  spiritual  temper  of  a  servant 
of  God.  He  had  also  an  artist’s  soul.  Music 
was  a  passion  with  him ;  song  and  poetry  a 
delight.  He  loved  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
He  had  keen,  quick  insight,  and  could  put  his 
vision  of  truth  into  epigrammatic  phrases  that 
were  as  suggestive  as  they  were  terse.  His 
enthusiasm  was  contagious ;  his  mind  was 
ever  active ;  bis  nervous  energy  was  the  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  intensity  of  his  life.  His  genuine¬ 
ness  of  character,  his  sincerity  and  naturalness, 
made  him  peculiarly  lovable  to  those  who  new 
him. 

And  so  we  mourn  with  hosts  of  others  the 
strange  Providence  which  has  taken  from  the 
Church  this  noble  instrument  of  good.  To  the 
sorrowing  wife  in  the  distant  land  we  offer  our 
tender  sympathy.  We  thank  God,  however, 
that  she  was  with  him  to  the  end ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  others  of  that  party  who  started 
joyfully  on  the  long  planned  journey  were  also 
there  to  aid  and  comfort.  We  remember  also 
that  heaven  is  as  near  to  Italy  as  to  America ; 
that  the  Saviour  whom  he  loved  and  served 
was  as  close  to  him  in  Naples  as  he  would 
have  been  in  New  York.  We  turn  our  thoughts 
to  the  joy  into  which  he  has  entered;  to  the 
loftier  song  in  which  he  has  now  joined ;  to 
the  music  of  the  harps  of  gold  by  the  crystal 
sea.  He  went  to  see  the  Holy  Land ;  he  has 
gone  to  the  Land  of  Holiness  itself.  He  went 


to  trace  the  foot-prints  of  the  Lord  on  earth ; 
he  has  gone  to  the  real  presence  of  the  Christ. 
He  went  to  the  Jerusalem  where  Jesus  was 
crucified ;  he  has  gone  to  the  heavenly  Jerusa¬ 
lem  where  Jesus  is  glorified.  While  friends 
and  people  mourn  his  absence  and  his  seemingly 
untimely  end,  he  has  reached  already  his  re¬ 
ward  and  has  won  bis  crown.  His  life  has  not 
ended.  It  is  only.tbe  preparation'for  life  that 
has  been  finished  and  has  gone  into  larger  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  world  beyond  the  gates.  He  him¬ 
self  wrote,  less  than  a  year  ago : 

*'  Lord,  let  me  make  this  rule. 

To  think  of  life  as  school. 

And  try  my  best 
To  stand  each  test. 

And  do  my  work. 

And  nothing  shirk.'’ 

He  did  not  know  how  soon  the  closing  stanza 
would  come  true : 

“  Some  day  the  bell  will  sound. 

Some  day  my  heart  will  bound; 

As  with  a  shout. 

That  school  is  out, 

And  lessons  done, 

I  homeward  run," 

Noble  fellow-workman;  thou  hast  but  gone 
before  the  rest  of  us,  a  little  while. 

George  T.  Pcrves. 


A  DISCIPLINED  RELIGION. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  Church  that,  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ryan  once  said,  ours  is  “a  disciplined 
religion.”  It  is  another  way  of  saying  what 
has  been  frequently  repeated  in  the  session  of 
the  present  General  Assembly,  that  Presbyter¬ 
ianism  is  an  intellectual  religion.  Not  merely 
that  it  is  intelligent,  but  that  the  emotions 
and  the  will  of  the  Presbyterian  are  taught  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  discipline  which  the  in¬ 
tellect  has  clearly  set  before  them.  The  value 
of  this  rigid  discipline  has  been  shown  in  the 
character  of  Presbyterians  all  through  the  cen¬ 
turies.  There  has  never  been  a  church  more 
valiant  for  truth  than  ours. 

How  far  this  reputation  of  our  Church  is  a 
present  fact  and  not  a  historic  tradition  will 
shortly  be  tested.  The  Assembly  is  about  to 
ask  herself  in  precisely  what  relation  she  stands 
to  the  discipline  of  two  and  a  half  centuries 
ago,  and  whether  she  dares  to  be  as  loyal  to 
the  truth  she  now  sees  as  the  fathers  were  to 
the  truth  which  they  so  clearly  saw,  and  so 
grandly  formulated,  and  upon  the  answer  to 
this  question  much  depends. 

This  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  All  the  world  is  looking  to¬ 
ward  this  Assembly.  We  are  making  history 
now.  Nothing  more  important  has  taken  place 
since  Westminster.  But  whether  the  result 
shall  be  as  august  and  as  compelling  as  were 
the  results  of  the  work  in  the  Jerusalem  cham¬ 
ber  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  it  is  for  us 
to  say.  The  disaster  of  failure  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  what  we  are  about  to  do 
would  be  great  and  far  reaching. 

Two  elements  enter  into  this  consideration— 
the  thing  we  shall  do,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
we  shall  do  it. 

It  is  very  reassuring,  in  the  latter  regard, 
that  the  retiring  Moderator  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  who  has  traveled  very  extensively  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  the  past  year,  gaining 
unusual  facilities  for  testing  the  mind  of  the 
people,  was  able  to  say  in  his  recent  sermon, 

‘  ‘  The  Church  is  peace.  ”  The  Church  is  one, 
he  said,  "in  heart  and  hope  and  purpose. 
There  are  no  roots  of  bitterness  springing  np 
to  trouble  us.  With  united  purpose  the  Church 
is  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.” 

There  can  be  only  one  understanding  of  this 
utterance  and  that  is  that  the  Chnrch  is  to-day 
as  loyal  to  the  truth  to  which  it  has  to-day 
attained  as  the  church  of  our  fathers  was  to 
the  truth  to  which  they  had  attained.  The 
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Weitminiter  divineB  were  far  in  adyanoe  of 
their  generation  in  apprehension  of  the  troth, 
bat  no  fear  of  inability  to  bring  the  people  op 
to  their  standard  deterred  them  from  a  strong, 
clear,  nnoompromising  ntteranoe  of  the  troth 
they  saw.  Will  it  be  so  now? 

There  is  nothing  belligerent,  nothing  con¬ 
troversial  in  an  attitode  of  nnoompromising 
loyalty  to  troth.  It  is  rather  a  nnifying  and 
harmonizing  inflnenoe  as  Dr.  Dickey  has  fonnd 
it  to  be.  The  Chnreh  is  peace  not  beoanse  she 
is  indifferent  to  the  troth,  bat  beoanse  the 
troth  is  the  one  thing  to  which  she  is  not  in¬ 
different.  It  is  not  a  “contest”  npon  which 
the  Assembly  enters  to-day;  not  a  straggle  be¬ 
tween  rival  factions,  not  a  “fight  over  the 
Oreed, ’\as  some  newspapers  mistakenly  call 
it ;  bat  an  intensely  earnest  inqniry  into  the 
best^way  of  stating  the  troth  which  the  Ghnroh 
now  sees  in  the  marvelons  light  which  the 
progress  of  thonght  and  of  knowledge  has  oanse 
to  break  forth  from  the  Bible. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  work  will  be  done 
is  then,  we  dare  to  believe,  a  good  spirit,  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  harmony.  Will  it  also  be 
a  brave  spirit,  brave  to  do  the  right  smd  fair 
thing?  Where  the  issne  joins  between  peace 
and  troth,  troth  most  ever  be  the  victor.  We 
can  do  nothing  against  the  troth,  bnt  for  the 
troth. 

We^dare  to  hope  that  the  issoe  will  not  be  so 
joined.  The  discossions  of  the  past  year  have 
for  the  most  part  been  carried  on,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  bot  of  earnest  inqniry. 
No  oltimate  conclnsion  can  be  reached  this 
year.  The  single  and  simple  qoestion  is  of 
fearlessness  in  the  face  of  troth.  The  report 
of  the'Assembly’s  Committee  npon  which  to¬ 
day  we  begin  to  deliberate  means  precisely 
that.  The  action  which  the  Assembly  will 
take'opon  it  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  qoes- 
tions:  Can  we  trost  onrselves?  Can  we  trost 
one  another?  Are  we  in  soch  wise  a  disciplined 
Ohorch  that  we  are  not  afraid  now,  as  oor 
fathers  were,  not  to  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision?  If  so,  the  deliberations  of  the  next 
two  days,  [intenselylearnest,  vitally  important, 
eternally  infloential,  will  make  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohorch  once  more,  as  she  was  in  the 
past,  the  leader  of  all  who  seek  the  freedom 
of  them  who  know  the  troth,  and  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

THE  INSTINCT  FOB  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The  stronghold  of  virtoe  most  be  in  the  sool ; 
holiness  is  not  in  a  code,  nor  religion  in  roles 
of  condoct.  We  hear  moch  to-day  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  as  the  safegoards  of  society ; 
yet  law-makers  are  among  oor  chiefest  law¬ 
breakers  if  we  think  of  anything  higher  than 
civic  legislation,  and  when  it  comes  to  social 
life,  the  impersonal  Mrs.  Grondy  stands  jost 
where  the  “roles  of  the  exchange”  or  the 
“ethics  of  the  street,”  stand  in  bosiness  trans¬ 
actions.  Everywhere  there  is  a  recognition  of 
something  in  men  to  which  oltimate  deference 
is  paid;  somewhere  in  that  “nameless  mystery 
called  the  homan  sool,  ’  ’  men  look  to  find  the 
world’s  great  jodgment  seat. 

For  to-day  we  are  not  concerned  with  a  phil¬ 
osophical  analysis,  nor  engaging  in  theological 
controversy.  We  are  learners  in  the  school  of 
life,  trying  to  help  oor  readers  to  interpret 
their  own  sools,  to  give  voice  to  the  inartico- 
late  feelings  which  make  op  so  large  a  part 
of  oor  inmost  and  ottermost  personal  life.  In 
all  condoct,  every  man’s  appeal  is  Instinc¬ 
tively  to  his  own  sense  of  sight.  Too  may 
preach  to  him  at  any  length  and  with  any 
degree  of  fervor  the  law  yon  have  learned 
from  a  book,  and  he  will  pass  yon  by  and  sit 
down  with  his  own  sool  to  think  his  condoct 
over,  and  when  yon  have  done  yoor  best  in 
poblic  to  convict  him  of  sin,  yon  too  will 
retire  to  ask  yoorself  how  well  or  ill  yon  have 


spoken,  and  what,  after  all,  is  the  final  troth. 

Here  is  the  instinct  for  righteonsness  moat 
clearly  shown  and  sharply  defined.  It  is  a 
neglected  reaooroe  and  an  overlooked  spring 
of  comfort.  If  a  man  is  nnable  to  trost  his 
own  righteooB  instincts,  he  is  pitifolly  blind 
and  desperately  miserable ;  and  if  we  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  depend  on  the  “law  of  God 
and  man”  to  coont  oor  faolts  and  restrain  oor 
passions,  the  carnival  opens  which  only 
on  the  fear  of  being  foond  oot,  can  keep  with¬ 
in  boonds.  The  whole  wide  awake  world  of 
to-day  is  on  the  eve  of  a  splendid  recognition 
of  its  own  noblest  endowment,  its  self- direct¬ 
ing  power  for  right  doing ;  and  it  is  making 
an  eqoally  important  discovery  of  the  false 
and  fotile  methods  of  moral  rectitode  that  are 
based  on  total  depravity  in  man  and  miraco- 
looB  reconstroction  of  the  very  vitals  and  vir¬ 
ility  of  manhood.  When  yon  lift  a  conscience- 
lesB  man,  like  a  derailed  locomotive,  to  the 
track  of  trothfol  living,  yon  may  be  sore  the 
flangeless  wheels  will  forsake  the  road  at  the 
first  bend  where  holding  qoality  is  reqoisite. 
When  all  is  said  and  written  of  Christian 
morals,  it  most  be  admitted  that  a  soond  and 
sensible  man  makes  the  best  and  safest  reliance 
for  character  and  condoct.  It  is  the  man 
whose  moral  instincts  have  not  been  corropted, 
in  whom  righteonsness  shines  with  special 
splendor.  Take  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  models  of  good  sense  and  good  condoct 
before  they  ever  presnmed  to  profess  conversion, 
and  they  are  worth  to  chorch  holiness  and  so¬ 
ciety  parity  all  the  regiments  of  the  religionsly 
reformed ! 

This  confidence  in  an  oltimate  appeal  to  the 
instinct  for  righteonsness  in  men  has  two 
most  helpfol  fonctions  for  tbe  present  and 
constant  ose  and  service  of  men  and  society. 
One  of  them  is  the  awakening  and  reinstating 
of  a  man’s  best  self  in  his  stmggle  toward  a 
better  or  a  perfcet  life.  The  religion  of  Jesos 
is  a  divine  homan  life  for  every  man.  Its 
highest  efficiency  to-day  is  to  diminish  the 
nomber  of  the  “onthinking  doers  of  wrong,” 
that  enormoosly  preponderating  mass  of  sinners 
against  society  and  themselves,  over  which  the 
grizzled  sage  whom  the  Greek  Ohorch  expels 
for  his  heresies,  broods  with  soch  pathetic 
yearning.  In  one  thing  he  is  more  orthodox, 
more  Christ-like  than  the  ohorch  which  oasts 
him  oot ;  it  is  his  faith  in  the  instinct  for 
righteonsness  whioli  is  in  every  homan  spirit. 
Whoever  shall  blow  the  tromp  of  an  awaken¬ 
ing  of  this  homan  oonsoioosness  of  itself  is  the 
world’s  angel  of  a  new  and  glorioos  renais- 
oenoe  for  the  oentory  to  come.  Till  we  speak 
to  the  sools  of  men  this  word  of  hope,  we  shall 
sit  and  cry  alood  only  to  the  dead  who  heed  os  not 

Greatest  of  all  personal  helps  to  practical 
righteonsnesB  is  confidence  in  one’s  own  in¬ 
stinct  for  it.  It  is  the  hopelessness  of  oncer- 
tainty  that  paralyzes  the  enterprise  of  condoct ; 
it  is  the  feeling  that  what  may  seem  good  and 
right  is  bot  a  snare  if  it  swerves  a  line  from 
an  established  role,  that  kills  the  finest  sensi¬ 
bility  often,  and  defeats  the  holiest  pnrpose. 
Too  dare  not  be  yoor  best,  beoanse  yon  do  not 
trost  yoor  best  sense.  This  is  the  sin  of  on- 
belief;  oot  of  heaven  yon  go  to  a  realm  of 
shame  beoanse  yon  denied  God  in  yoor  own 
spirit.  How  the  angels  might  pity  os,  and 
Christ  weep  over  ns  I  Here,  within  oor  sools, 
are  the  seeds  of  that  peace  which  passeth  on- 
derstanding  becaose  it  is  of  love  and  confidence 
instinctive,  holy,  sopreme.  It  is  oor  sin 
against  self,  oor  sorrow  for  which  Christ  sighs, 
if  these  things  which  make  for  oor  peace,  are 
longer  hid  from  sight  I 


While  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Parkhorst  who  is  the 
President  of  the  American  MoAll  Association, 
will  hold  an  important  Conference  with  the 
Director  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France. 


Editorial  Notes 


The  Rev.  Samnel  Chadwick  of  Leeds,  Eng¬ 
land,  will  be  at  Northfield  this  season.  He 
is  prominent  among  the  yoonger  men  in  the 
Wesleyan  body  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan  of  London,  with  whom  he  will  be  associa¬ 
ted  in  the  Bible  work  of  the  Conference.  He 
has  a  well  deserved  repotation  in  England  as 
a  Bible  teacher  and  a  soccessfol  worker  along 
evangelistic  lines. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Edocational 
Alliance  will  hold  a  reception  and  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  institotion,  a  flower  show 
and  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  East  side  artists, 
in  the  boilding  at  the  corner  of  East  Broadway 
and  Jefferson  street,  on  Sonday,  May  26.  The 
admission  is  by  card,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  exhibit  will  be  open 
free  to  the  poblic.  May  27  to  Jane  2,  in  the 
afternoons  from  2  to  6,  and  in  the  evenings 
from  8  to  10  o’clock. 


The  keen,  incisive,  dialectic  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  address  of  President  Moffatt  in  presenting 
Dr.  Minton  for  Moderator  was  the  rapid  fire 
gon  of  eloqoent  argomentation  that  enthroned 
a  noble  prince  of  the  far  West  in  the  Modera- 
torship  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  splendidly 
irresistible  as  a  Niagara  cataract,  and  melodi- 
one  as  the  lay  of  the  birds,  and  withal  so  ele¬ 
vated  in  tone  and  dignity  that  the  triomph  the 
distingoished  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  sooght  became  his  crown. 

The  foorteen  chorohes  and  two  missions 
composing  the  Presbytery  of  Great  Falls  in 
Northern  Montana  are  in  a  state  of  onosoal 
prosperity.  Oor  Eastern  Chorohes  like  to  help 
those  who  strive  to  help  themselves.  Every 
one  of  these  chorohes  with  the  exception  of  the 
Great  Falls  Chorch  is  fostered  by  oor  Home 
Board;  meantime  it  appears  that  their  average 
of  giving  has  been  at  the  rate  of  fl8  per  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  sopport  of  their  ministers,  and  in- 
oloding  this  item  and  that  for  the  boilding  or 
betterment  of  their  chorohes,  the  members 
have  paid  the  high  average  of  |88  each  I  Is 
there  another  Home  Mission  field  that  can 
mark  op  to  this  showing? 


In  the  disastroos  fire  at  Jacksonville,  Flori¬ 
da,  oor  colored  Presbyterian  Chorch  boilding 
there  was  totally  destroyed.  There  was  no  in- 
soranoe;  only  the  lot  is  left.  The  Rev.  John 
N.  MaoConigle  of  St.  Angosiine,  Moderator 
of  the  Presbytery  of  East  Florida,  issoes  an 
appeal  to  ministers  and  members  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Chorch  in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  asking  for  help  for  this  chorch.  All  the 
hoosehold  goods  of  the  minister,  the  Rev.  L. 
B.  Ellerson,  were  lost.  Aboot  76  per  cent,  of 
the  ohorch  members  are  homeless,  many  of 
them  destitote.  The  ohoorh  is  powerless  to 
replace  the  boilding.  Mr.  MaoGonigle  writes : 
“This  chorch  was  a  credit  to  Jacksonville  and 
its  ministry  a  blessing  to  the  colored  people  of 
that  city.  Withoot  a  new  boilding  it  will 
sorely  disintegrate.  The  high  standard  of 
ednoation  and  character  which  oor  ohorch 
reqoires  in  colored  ministers  is  a  forcible  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  to  the  colored  people  of  the  Sooth. 
We  most  oontinoe  that  work  in  Jacksonville. 
The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  appeals  to  yoo 
to  help  in  raising  the  $6,000  necessary  to  re- 
boild.  No  more  worthy  caose  ooold  come  to 
yoor  notice.  The  Presbyterian  people  of 
Florida  will  be  taxed  to  their  otmost  in  reliev¬ 
ing  immediate  needs  of  Jacksonville  people.  ’  ’ 
Oootribotions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  MaoGonigle 
as  above,  who  will  acknowledge  and  receipt 
for  them. 
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PBOFESSOB  DUFFIELD  A*4  I  KNEW  HIM. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cayler  D  0. 

I  waa  in  the  Rooky  Moantaina  when  I  heard 
of  the  death  of  my  beloved  friend  and  classmate, 

Dr.  John  T  Doffield,  and  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  before  to  pay  my  honest  tribute  to  the 
man  who — as  student  or  instructor— had  a  longer 
connection  with  Princeton  Oollege  than  any 
other  man  in  its  history.  Dr.  Dnffield  came 
of  a  North  Ireland  ancestry  with  the  iron  of 
Presbyterianism  in  their  blood.  One  of  his 
progenitors,  Dr.  George  Dnffield,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1752,  and  became  sobseqnently  a 
tutor  and  a  trustee ;  he  was  the  first  Stated 
Olerk  of  our  first  General  Assembly.  Another 
Dr.  Goerge  Dnffield  was  the  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  (New  School)  in  1862.  My 
beloved  classmate  always  claimed  that  in  all 
the  controversies  that  have  arisen  in  our 
Ohnrch,  he  had  a  right  to  be  heMd;  it  was 
his  birthright;  he  conld  say,  "if any manthink- 
eth  that  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  I  move.”  To 
the  faith  of  his  forefathers  he  was  as  true  as 
steel. 

My  acquaintance  with  young  Dnffield  began 
sixty- three  years  ago,  when  we  answered  to 
our  first  roll -call  in  November,  1838.  He  had 
come  from  hie  native  village  of  McOonnells- 
bnrg.  Pa.,  a  tall,  sandy- haired  youth  of  fifteen, 
clean  and  pure,  and  keen  for  work.  He  took 
to  mathematics  like  a  duck  to  the  water,  and 
soon  after  graduation  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  and  held  the  chair  for  fifty- 
three  years  Although  our  class  of  ’41  con¬ 
tained  an  nnnsnally  large  number  who  subse¬ 
quently  attained  to  great  distinction  in  ohnrsh 
or  state,  be  was  one  of  the  four  highest  stn- 
,  dents  in  the  class.  As  he  has  always  resided 
in  Princeton,  he  became  the  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  class,  and  arranged  our  semi¬ 
centennial  celebration  in  1891.  When  I  deliv¬ 
ered  on  that  occasion  an  address  for  the  class 
before  a  vast  audience  of  Alumni  and  under- 
gradn&tes,  the  passage  that  aroused  the  most 
vehement  and  long-continued  applause  was  my 
tribute  to  Dnffield. 

That  he  was  an  admirably  equipped  teacher 
of  mathematics  was  very  true ;  but  that  was 
not  the  secret  of  his  immense  personal  popular¬ 
ity  and  perennial  influence.  He  held  that  the 
highest  mission  of  an  educational  institution 
was  not  merely  mental  discipline  or  large  at¬ 
tainments  in  scholarship ;  it  was  the  formation 
of  character.  Gladstone,  when  addressing  the 
students  of  Oambridge  University  said  to  them, 
"Whatever  yon  aspire  to,  aspire  above  all 
things  to  be  Christians  and  to  perfection 
in  Christian  character."  What  Gladstone 
preached,  Dnffield  practised  during  his  long 
career  as  a  Princeton  professor;  he  put  the 
religions  welfare  of  the  students  first  and  fore¬ 
most  and  aimed  to  lead  them  to  Jesus  Christ. 
College  students  need  a  pastor,  and  he  was  just 
such  a  pastor,  putting  himself  in  closest  per¬ 
sonal  connection  with  them,  and  acting  as 
an  adviser  and  confidential  friend  and  spiritual 
guide.  In  their  prayer-meetings  and  the  work 
of  the  "Philadelphian  Society" (a  famous  re¬ 
ligious  organization  in  the  University), he  took 
a  constant  interest;  and  when  revivals  occur¬ 
red  in  the  institution,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  work  with  all  his  might  and  main.  He 
had  prodigious  heart-power. 

I  am  frequently  called  to  religions  services 
in  Colleges  and  Universities.  If  I  weie  asked 
what  is  to-day  the  crying  want  in  too  many 
of  these  institutions,  I  would  say  it  is  the  want 
of  a  deep  interest  felt  by  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  students  committed  to  their  charge.  'An 
out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  is  as  much  needed  as  upon  the  students. 
And  the  richest  blessing  that  many  a  school 
and  College  and  University  conld  receive  would 
be — one  or  more  John  Thomat  Duffields.  As  the 


tidings  of  this  good  man’s  departure  have  gone 
over  our  land,  many  a  graduate  has  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  bereaved  of  the  loving  friend  and 
spiritual  guide  of  his  youth.  Snob  a  memory 
is  of  infinitely  more  preoionsness  and  endurance 
than  any  statue  of  bronze  or  of  marble. 

Many  of  my  readers  knew  Dr.  Dnffield  as  a 
contributor  to  these  columns,  or  to  other  re¬ 
ligions  journals.  He  was  a  prolific  and  power¬ 
ful  writer.  He  had  a  keen  and  vigorous  intel¬ 
lect  with  a  great  capacity  for  what  Newton 
called  “intending  his  mind"  upon  any  subject 
until  be  bad  explored  it  in  every  direction. 
His  mathematics  made  him  an  exact  logicism. 
Upon  no  subject  has  Dr.  Dnffield  written 
more  frequently  and  vigorously  than  upon  the 
revision  of  our  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

In  every  line  of  his  articles  yon  could  detect 
his  intense  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  as  a  born 
Presbyterian.  It  was  his  adamantine  loyalty 
to  Presbyterianism  that  made  him  so  desirous 
that  all  inielioitous  language  and  misleading 
expressions  should  be  purged  from  our  vener¬ 
able  standards.  In  all  his  private  correspond¬ 
ence  with  me  he  insisted  that  the  most  effectual 
way  to  prevent  any  radical  attempts  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  our  majestic  Cedar  of  Le¬ 
banon  was  to  lop  off  the  twigs  that  are  an  eye 
sore  to  its  orthodox  lovers,  and  a  target  of 
reproach  and  assault  to  its  foes.  It  was  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  him  that  nine 
years  ago  bis  views  met  with  approval  in  a 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries;  and  he  rejoiced 
during  the  closing  months  of  bis  life  that 
there  is  such  a  favorable  prospect  that  our 
time-honored  Confession  would  be  conformed 
more  closely  to  the  language  of  God's  infallible 
Word.  The  departure  of  such  men  as  Ex-Pres- 
ident'Harrison  and  Professor  Dnffield  are  a 
great  bereavement  to  Presbyterianism  at  any 
time;^bnt  especially  now  when  their  wise, 
conservative  and  orthodox  counsels  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  value. 

The  whole  career  of  my  beloved  class-mate 
was  singularly  happy.  Delighting  himself  in 
the  Lord,  he  was  granted  the  dearest  desires 
of  his  heart.  One  of  God’s  crowning  mercies 
to  him  was  his  happy  wedlock— in  December, 
1852— to  a  gifted  and  godly  woman  whose  an¬ 
cestor  was  the  first  president  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  and  whose  brother  was  the  profound  and 
masterly  Hebrew  scholar.  Prof.  William  Henry 
Green.  Their  six  children  have  grown  up 
around  them ;  the  eldest  being  Dr.  Howard 
Dnffield,  |the  brilliant  and  beloved  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York. 
In  this  restless  age,  my  dear  brother  never 
even  crossed  the  ocean  but  once ;  he  was  an 
intensely  home-loving  and  home  keeping  man. 
Thirteen  years  ago  he  came  to  this  bouse  in 
Brooklyn  to  pronounce  a  beautiful  funeral  ad¬ 
dress  over  my  venerated  mother  who  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  very  proud  of  him.  His  long, 
diligent,  devout  and  fruitful  life  was  passed  in 
Princeton — which  he  loved  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
loved  bis  native  Edinburgh  and  as  an  Athenian 
loved  the  "city  of  the  violet  crown.”  He  was 
the  founder  and  constant  supporter  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  The 
poorest  child  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  great  University  knew  him  and 
loved  him.  As  the  mulberry-tree  planted  by 
Milton  at  Cambridge,  England,  is  banked 
around  with  earth  up  to  the  boughs  to  keep 
the  old  tree  warm,  so  did  the  love  of  students 
and  townsmen  and  God’s  people  bank  itself 
around  my  venerated  class-mate,  and  keep  his 
boughs  vigorous,  and  his  leaf  uuwithered. 

His  last  sickness  was  brief  and  painless.  To 
the  last  the  precious  words  of  God’s  book  were 
on  his  lips,  and  a  peculiar  radiance  of  sweet 
peace  lighted  up  his  dying  countenance.  As 
Princeton  was  the  scene  of  his  life-long  labors, 
so  it  was  the  place  for  him  to  die  and  to  be 


buried.  There  was  but  one  spot  where  the 
veteran  teacher  of  truth  and  preacher  of  right¬ 
eousness  conld  be  laid  to  bis  rest ;  and  that  was 
the  sacred  cemetery  which  to  American  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  what  Bnnhill  Fields  is  to  Eng¬ 
lish  Independency,  and  what  Westminster 
Abbey  is  to  the  British  Empire.  There  he 
now  slumbers  beside  bis  gifted  class  mate, 
Archibald  Alexander  Hodge  and  his  beloved 
kinsman,  William  Henry  Green.  His  dust  there 
mingles  with  the  dust  of  bis  brilliant  instruc¬ 
tor,  Albert  B.  Dod— to  whose  chair  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  University.  Near  him  lie  the 
illustrious  Alexanders  and  Charles  Hodge  and 
McCosh  and  the  other  mighty  leaders  of  God’s 
hosts  until  at  the  archangel’s  trump  the  prec¬ 
ious  buried  seed  shall  burst  forth  into  the  resur¬ 
rection  bloom.  And  in  all  that  goodly  com¬ 
pany  who  surround  the  halloaed  ashes  of  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards  there  is  no  man— no,  not  one, 
who  walked  more  sincerely  and  lovingly  in  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  than  John  Thomas 
Duffikld. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  Grenville  P.  Sewall  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aurora, 

N.  Y. ,  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Sewall,  and  the  other  parts  of  service  rendered 
by  neighboring  pastors.  As  most  know,  Aurora 
is  the  seat  of  Wells  College,  and  its  pulpit  is 
a  very  influential  one. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  May  22,  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Law- 
renoeville,  N.  J.,  celebrated  by  the  unveiling 
of  a  memorial  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Gosman  D.D. ,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  and  instalation  in  that  church. 

A  memorial  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 

S.  M.  Studdiford  D.  D.  fol'owed  by  an  interest¬ 
ing,  though  brief  historical  sketch  of  Dr.  Gos- 
man’s  pastorate  from  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  McLanahan. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  is  laboring  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  city  with  large  results. 
There  were  162  professed  conversions  in  his 
meetings  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third 
street  on  Sunday.  He  has  preached  at  five 
different  places  the  past  week,  and  between 
four  and  five  hundred  it  is  believed,  have  been 
savingly  reached.  The  coming  Sunday,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  (May  26-28),  Mr.  Hammond 
will  hold  meetings  at  the  Tabernacle,  250  West 
Forty-fourth  street.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
churches  in  that  vicinity  will  unite  in  the 
work. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  MoCanghey  D.D.  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  on  April  28.  The  Rev.  A.  W. 
Sonne,  the*  Moderator  of  Vincennes  Presbytery, 
had  charge  of  the  service,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
D.  P.  Puinam  D.D.  of  Princeton  and  the  Rev. 
F.  M.  Fox  of  Terre  Haute.  On  April  28,  com¬ 
munion  services  were  held,  at  which  twenty 
persons  were  received,  fourteen  being  from  the 
Sabbath-school.  The  Friday  evening  follow¬ 
ing  the  communion  a  public  reception  was 
tendered  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCaughey  by  the 
ladies  of  the  church,  which  was  largely  at¬ 
tended  and  was  very  enjoyable.  The  Sunday- 
school  orchestra  of  eight  pieces  provided  sweet 
music  for  the  occasion.  Dr.  McCaughey  and 
wife  were  members  of  the  party  who  made  the 
trip  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  recently  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman. 

Prof.  Marcus  Dods  has  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  to  give 
the  Commencement  address  on  the  morning  of 
June  13. 


May  23.  li>Ul 


THE  EVANGELIST 


The  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  General  As- 
sembly  of  onr  Ohnrch  openi  most  anspioionsly. 
Snnshine  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  trees  made 
Philadelphia  beantifnl  and  the  thronging  Com¬ 
missioners  hare  not  appeared  in  so  snnny  a 
mood  for  many  a  long  year.  The  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  hope,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
oatcome  of  the  next  ten  day’s  deliberations  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  genial,  brotherly  and 
Christian  spirit  of  this  opening  honr  shall  not 
pervade  all  the  disonssions  that  are  to  follow. 

A  very  obvious  feature  of  this  Assembly  has 
already  been  suggested  in  an  editorial  in  The 
Evangelist  of  two  weeks  ago:  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  new  men  and  of  young  men.  This  new 
century  Assembly  is  a  new  Assembly.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  revered  fathers  are  here — the 
leaders  in  many  a  controversy  of  the  past,  and 
not  in  controversy  only,  but  in  large  and  pro¬ 
gressive  measures  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  men  through  his  Presbyterian  Church. 
But  conspicuous  as  these  men  are,  and  decisive 
as  will  no  doubt  be  many  of  their  utterances, 
numerically  they  are  a  small  minority. 

At  the  opening  service  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  Dr.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones,  the  pastor  of  the 
church  (Calvary),  presided,  and  Drs.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  Herrick  Johnson  and  S.  J.  Niccolls 
took  part.  As  for  several  years  past.  Dr. 
Frank  Marshall  led  the  singing,  and  the  great 
volume  of  sound  which  rolled  up  when  I  Love 
thy  Kingdom  Lord  was  sung,  was  profoundly 
inspiring,  as  the  singing  at  General  Assembly 
always  is. 

The  hymn  was  appropriately  chosen,  as  The 
Kingdom  of  God  was  the  theme  of  Dr.  Dickey’s 
sermon.  It  was  delivered  with  deep  and  at 
times  impassioned  earnestness.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  trace  all  through  it,  the  impress  the 
Moderator  has  received  from  his  year  of  travel 
in  the  interests  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
the  new  realization  of  the  character  as  well  as 
the  importance  of  the  Ohnrch  in  the  world. 
As  was  lately  suggested,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  if  the  rule 
was  made  that  the  Moderator  should  spend 
his  year  of  office  in  visiting  the  churches. 
Space  permits  us  to  give  only  extracts  from 

THE  MODERATOR’S  SERMON. 

Fellow  Workers  Unto  the  Kingdom  of  God.— 
Colossians  4;  11. 

In  this  letter  to  the  Colossians  Paul  identi¬ 
fies  the  redeemed  church  with  the  promised 
Kingdom  of  God.  .  .  . 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fitting  to  address  yon, 
the  representatives  of  the  Church,  as  “  fellow - 
workers  unto  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’  ’  Let  ns 
make  the  Kingdom  of  God  onr  meditation  and 
confer  together  about  the  service  which  we 
may  render  to  realize  the  King’s  wish  that  the 
Kingdom  may  come. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  o^upies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  spirit  of 
all  history,  and  more  especially  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  Bible  is  the  hand-book  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Men  are  only  mentioned,  and  events  are 
only  recorded  because  of  their  connection  with 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  songs  that  make 
the  Bible  a  poem,  and  an  anthem  of  triumph, 
the  prayers  that  express  the  longings  of  souls 
and  the  reverence  of  faith,  the  dreams  and 
visions  that  spread  their  supernatural  light 
from  Abraham’s  tent  door  to  the  retirement  of 
Arabia,  and  from  Jacob’s  pillow  of  stone  to 
the  solitude  of  Patmos,  the  mountain  of  fire 
that  lighted^the  wilderness,  the  dazzling  ritual 
that  prefigured  the  cross,  the  anthem  of  angels 


that  announced  the  advent,  the  tragedy  of  Cal¬ 
vary  that  consummated  the  atonement,  and  the 
Easter  dawn  that  confirmed  the  revelation  and 
redemption  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  these  to¬ 
gether  make  the  Holy  Scripture  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  revelation,  and  the  history  of  a  King¬ 
dom  which  has  its  beginning  in  the  eternal 
purposes  of  a  sovereign  God,  and  we  have  the 
assurance  of  God  that  when  the  Kingdom  has 
been  finally  established  it  shall  never  end.  .".  . 

We  are  looking  backward  to  discover  possible 
progress,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  gain 
inspiration  for  better  service,  and  therefore, 
charged  with  a  divine  commission,  entrusted 
with  the  Word  that  contains  onr  orders  and 
reveals  the  “great  mystery  concerning  Christ 
and  the  Church,’’  I  thought  it  fitting  to  pre¬ 
sent  for  your  consideration  this  theme  of  reve¬ 
lation  and  to  address  yon  as  “fellow- workers 
unto  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Dickey  then  considered  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  four  general  aspects ;  as  the  revelation 
of  an  eternal  plan  and  purpose  of  God;  as  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  unwillingness  of  those  who 
should  be  the  subjects  of  this  supreme  and 
rightful  ruler;  as  redeemed  from  sin  by  a  plan 
of  love  and  race;  and  as  finally  restored,  tri¬ 
umphantly  established  over  all  resistance. 
^^This  Kingdom,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  the  glory  and  praise  of  God,  kas  its 
existence,  absolutely,  in  the  will  of  God  and 
by  the  decree  and  power  of  God.  David’s 
prayer  on  the  occasion  of  giving  up  his  throne 
to  Solomon,  fully  expresses  this  sovereign  sway 
of  God. 

“Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the 
majesty ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in 
the  earth  is  thine;  thine  is  the  Kingdom,  O 
Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all. 
Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee,  and  thou 
reignest  over  all ;  and  in  thine  hand  is  power 
and  might ;  and  in  thine  hand  it  is  to  make 
great  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.  Now, 
therefore,  onr  God,  we  thank  thee  and  praise 
thy  glorious  name. ’’  jj  8 

For  any  creature  to  dispute  the  authority 
of  God  is  treason  and  to  refuse  obedience  and 
willing  service  is  rebellion.  Therefore,  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  divine  Kingdom 
and  the  relation  of  all  other  beings  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  we  must  observe  that  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  creation. 
God’s  right  co  rule  is  founded  on  his  relation 
to  all  things  as  their  Creator.  .  .  . 

^The  order  of  creation  suggests  the  purpose 
of  God  to  glorify  himself  in  a  Kingdom  in 
which  man,  made  in  his  own  image,  after  his 
own  likeness,  whose  life  was  the  spirit  of  God, 
should  be  the  conspicuous  subject.  Having 
“called  light  from  the  darkness  that  covered 
t^  face  of  the  deep,  ’  ’  having  spread  the  fir¬ 
mament  and  gathered  the  waters,  having  given 
the  continents  their  form,  having  filled  the 
earth  with  suetenanoe,  having  lighted  man’s 
abode  by  night  and~by  day  and  made  it^fnlly 
ready  for  his  dominion  and  blessedness,  God 
established  his  Kingdom  and  bade  his  subject 
to  occupy  it  for  his  own  gain  and  blessedness, 
and  for  the  'glory  of  his  creator.  The  only 
condition  of  occupancy  was  obedience.  .  .  . 

Then  followed  a  review  of  the  Old  Testament 
history  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kingdom 
— the  frustration  of  .God’s  plan  of  love,  but 
the^pr^ervation  of  God’s  Kingdom  of  grace, 
and  the  gradual]  revelation  of^  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  grace  of  God.^  The  description 
of  Abraham  as  a  type  of  Christ  was  very  sug¬ 
gestive.  “The  Son  of  Terah  is  the  shadow  of 
the  Son  of  God, ’’  and  the  trial  of  his  faith 
“strangely  suggests  the  Holy  Temple  and  the 


Holy  Cross, ’’ the  atonement  by  which  “God 
brings  this  Kingdom  of  grace  out  of  the  chaos 
of  sin  and  death  to  be  foreshadowed  for  cen¬ 
turies,  but  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  earth  by  the  King  in  person  and 
to  be  extended  through  a  redeemed  Church 
until  it  represented  universal  empire  and  the 
undisputed  reign  of  God.’’ 

Continuing  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  from  this  point  of  view.  Dr. 
Dickey  showed  how  a  “deep  vein  of  devotion, 
and  loyalty,  and  confidence  regarding  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  runs  through 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  ’  ’  and  how  the  prophets 
“were  given  sight  to  see  the  glory  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Kingdom,  wisdom  to  discern  its  spiritual 
character,  aud  above  all,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  holy,  heavenly  Person  who  was  to  come 
and  establish  the  Kingdom,  and  in  and  through 
whom  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  revealed  and 
finally  triumphantly  restored  ’’ 

“A  distinguished  writer,  referring  to  the 
spiritual  and  universal  character  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Prophets,  says :  ‘  The  formation  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  community  in  the  days  of  the  Prophets, 
was  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  religion. 
Till  then  no  one  had  dreamed  of  a  fellowship 
of  faith,  dissociated  from  national  form,  main¬ 
tained  without  the  exercise  of  ritual  services, 
bound  together  by  faith  in  the  Divine  Word 
alone.  It  was  the  birth  of  the  conception  of 
the  Chnroh,  the  first  step  in  the  emancipation 
of  spiritual  religion  from  the  form  of  political 
life.’  ”...  “With  what  sublime  imagery, 
and  how  frequently,  does  Isaiah  describe  the 
triumph  of  Christ  and  the  Chnroh,  and  the 
final  glorious  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  I  would  emphasize  more  particularly 
the  prophetic  association  of  a  suffering  King 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  Person  of  Christ,  unique,  alone,  transcen¬ 
dent,  stands  out  in  prophetic  vision  the  essence 
and  centre  and  determining  infinenoe’’  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  .  .  . 
Continuing  the  interpretation  of  history 
through  the  New  Testament  times  and  the 
subsequent  centuries.  Dr.  Dickey  exclaimed: 

“The  centre  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  Around  the  cross  eter¬ 
nities  revolve  Calvary  marks  the  spot,  the 
battle  field,  whose  victory  restored  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  fruits  of  the  victory  are 
being  gathered  as  the  centuries  roll,  and  ‘  when 
the  end  comes  the  conqueror  will  deliver  the 
whole  kingdom  that  he  purchased  with  his 
blood  to  the  Father,  ’  and  the  coronation  song 
is  already  written 'Thou  art , worthy,  for  thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  ns  to  God  by 
thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation,  worthy  is  the  lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power  and  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory, 
and  blessing ;  blessing  and  honor,  and  glory, 
and  power  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  and  unto  the  lamb  forever  and  ever.  ’  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Jesus  Christ  not  only  assured  the  Kingdom, 
he  was  the  Kingdom.  His  life  was  the  model 
of  the  Kingdom.  To  be  in  the  Kingdom  was 
to  be  in  Christ.  To  be  of  the  Kingdom  was 
to  be  like  Christ.  We  have  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  only  through  the  brotherhood  of  Christ. 
Moral  and  spiritual  sonship  was  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  sin.  Onr  new  sonship  is  onr  regener¬ 
ation  by  the  Spirit  and  the  grace  of  God.  .  .  . 
Admission  into  this  Kingdom  is  not  determined 
by  the  righteousness  of  those  who  seek  it,  nor 
by  the  edict  of  the  King,  nor  by  any  law,  nor 
by  any  form,  nor  by  association  with  any  in¬ 
stitution  ;  admission  is  determined  by  relation¬ 
ship  with  Christ,  'whose  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory.  ’  ’  ’ 

“Nineteen  hundred  years  of  faith  and  pa¬ 
tience,  and  confiiot,  and  martyrdom,  and  prayer, 
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and  fellowship  in  work,  have  passed,  and  the 
Kingdom  keeps  coming.  It  has  already  come. 

It  *  is  a  reality  to  a  nnmber  numberless  who 
have  already  bad  ministered  nnto  them  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  King¬ 
dom.  ’  .  .  . 

“The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  identified  with 
any  state  or  nation.  It  is  a  federation  of  re¬ 
deemed  men,  a  federation  of  believers,  a  feder¬ 
ation  of  loyal  followers  of  Jesns  Christ,  who  is 
the  head  of  the  spiritnal  body,  and  heir  to 
the  throne  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  among  all 
people,  and  kindred,  and  tongues,  and  tribes, 
regardless  of  their  earthly  allegiance. 

“This  belief  is  the  inspiration  and  spirit  of 
missions.  The  people  of  God,  the  citizens 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  whatever  may  be 
their  nationality,  are  moved  by  holy  zeal,  and 
by  loyalty  to  their  King,  to  extend  the  King¬ 
dom  that  they  love  and  to  proclaim  its  true 
blessedness  to  every  creature.  .  .  . 

“Asa  part  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Christ,  bearing 
onr  part  of  responsibility  for  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  may  claim  no  small 
share  of  the  [labors  and  of  the  frnits  of  the 
Reformation.  This  free  Republic  that  honors 
ns  with  citizenship,  and  that  protects  onr  re¬ 
ligions  liberties,  was  founded  by  onr  Reforma 
tion  ancestors  and  npon  Reformation  princi¬ 
ples.  Together  with  other  Christian  nations, 
who  have  received  their  civilization  from  the 
Reformation,  we  control  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  providences  of  God  that  mark  the 
advent  of  this  new  oentnry,  make  American 
citizenship  a  grave  responsibility.  These  pro¬ 
vidences  have  opened  doors  for  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  that  give  assurance  to  onr  strongest  faith 
and  call  for  the  beet  service  of  fellow- workers 
nnto  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’  ’ 

In  closing,  the  Moderator  referred  to  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  past  year. 

“A  special  appointment  of  the  Assembly 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  visit  many 
centres  of  influence,  and  to  see  the  work  that; 
our  beloved  Church  is  doing  to  advance  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  And  in  closing  I  desire  to 
bear  testimony  to  a  few  things  that  should 
give  us  great  encouragement  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  oentnry. 

“I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  close  fellowship 
of  my  brethren.  1  have  found  a  deep  reverence 
for  the  Word  of  God  and  a  courageous  defence 
of  its  revealed  truths.  I  have  found  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ancient  confession  that  stands  for 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  proclaims  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom  of  his  love  and  grace.  I  have 
found  only_faithfnl  service  and  fraternal  spirit. 
The  Church  is  peace.  The  Church  is  one  in 
heart  and  hope,  and  purpose.  There  are  no 
roots  of  bitterness  springing  up  to  trouble  os. 
With  united  purpose  the  Church  is  set  for  the 
defense  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

“The  high  way  ^that  unites  the  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  winds  through  mountains  and 
valleys  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  picture  that 
lingers  in  my  memory,  is^Monnt  Shasta,  rising 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  standing 
alone  in  the  plain,  wrapped  in  its  own  soli¬ 
tude  and  in  its  mantle  of  snow.  I  gazed  npon 
its  silent  glory  for  hours,  and  at  sunset,  when 
the  mountain  was  taking  on  richer  colors,  and 
revealing  greater  charms,  we  were  very  close 
to  it  and  suddenly,  it  disappeared.  Before  I 
could  recover  from  my  surprise,  the  shadow 
was  gone,  and  the  mountain  stood  out  boldly 
in  its  full  beauty.  We  bad  passed  near  the 
base  of  a  bleak  foot-hill,  and'this  low  foot-hill 
had  hidden  the  great  mountain.  Thus,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  foot¬ 
hills  of  onr  unbelief  and  needless  strife,  and 
worldliness,  hide  from  onr  vision  'the  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  that  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  top  of  the  mountains  and  ex¬ 
alted  above  the  hills”  'unto  which  people 
shall  flow,  and  to  which  many  nations  shall 


oome  and  say,  let  ns  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord.  ’  ’  ’ 

THE  ASSEMBLY  CONSTITUTED. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  the 
Assembly  was  oouEtitnted  by  a  brief  but  most 
appropriate  prayer  by  the  Moderator.  Brief 
as  is  this  service  and  immediately  followed  by 
the  merest  routine  business,  the  solemnity  of 
the  act  must  always  be  deeply  impressive. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  Election  of  the  Moilerator. 

The  tension  that  always  prevails  when  the 
first  great  duty  of  the  Assembly  is  imminent, 
was  relaxed  for  a  few  moments  when  after  the 
tedious  but  necessary  exercise  of  calling  and 
rectifying  the  roll,  the  Assembly  made  an 
effort  “not  to  wink”  and  to  “look  pleasant,” 
as  Dr.  Dickey  admonished  it  to  do,  to  have  its 
photograph  taken.  This  was  at  the  enterprising 
instance  of  onr  brother  editor,  Mr.  Devins  of 
The  Observer,  though  in  the  interest  of  The 
Tribune,  which  paper  Mr.  Devins  also  repre 
sents.  When  the  flash  light  had  done  its  work 
first  npon  the  great  multitude  and  then  npon 
the  dignitaries  on  the  platform,  the  Arsembly 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  settled  down  to  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  finding  its  leader. 

Important  only  because  the  office  is  one  of 
high  dignity  and  prestige.  So  far  as  the  can¬ 
didates  were  concerned,  there  was  not  a  doubt 
in  any  mind  that  either  would  wisely  and  fitly 
and  ably  discharge  its  functions.  They  were 
but  two  in  nnmber — Dr.  George  T.  Pnrves  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  New  York  City, 
and  Dr.  Henry  O.  Minton  of  San  Anselow, 
professor  of  Theology  in  the  State  University 
of  California.  Each  is  a  man  conservative  in 
theology,  liberal  in  sympathy,  fair  in  all  things. 
Each  is  a  man  greatly  beloved  by  a  wide  circle, 
each  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  whole 
Church.  In  fact,  of  each  the  personal  claim 
to  this  porminenoe  was  so  nearly  similar  that 
it  may  almost  be  believed  that  whichever  had 
been  last  named  would  surely  have  been  first 
in  the  suffrages  of  the  Assembly,  his  sponsors 
having  the  opportunity  of  adding  something  to 
whatever  might  have  been  said  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Purves  was  the  first  named,  being  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Rev.  William  O.  Roberts  D.D.  of 
Danville,  Ky. ,  President  of  Centre  College.  In 
the  name  of  the  great  South  West  he  made  his 
plea  that  $ome  day  the  Moderator  should  come 
from  that  region,  but  he  would  not  ask  it  yet. 
Dr.  Roberts  (having  been  twice  Home  Mission 
Secretary)  would  recognize  the  debt  of  the 
great  Home  Mission  field  to  the  East  whence 
come  its  supplies.  The  sun- browned  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  would  have  no  opportunity  but  for  the 
self-denial  of  lay  people  in  the  East.  He  re¬ 
called  the  immense  generosity  of  the  Fifth 
Avenne  Church  to  the  Home  Mission  cause, 
and  deferring  the  duties  of  a  Moderator,  he 
deemed  that  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  place 
was  one  who  has  made  himself  useful  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  He  therefore  would 
honorate  one  who  is  a  leading  pastor,  who  has 
been  the  instructor  of  many  young  men,  who 
has  written  a  book  refuting  skeptical  views, 
and  who  had  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  having  been  bom  and  reared 
in  this  city  in  the  old  historic  church  of  Albert 
Barnes.  Let  him  be  elected  Moderator  of  this 
General  Assembly  and  so  disprove  the  proverb 
that  a  man  is  not  honored  in  his  own  country. 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Moffat  D.D.  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md. ,  seconds  this  nomination  as  a  man 
on  whom  all  branches  of  the  Church  could 
unite,  describing  Dr.  Pnrves  as  a  man  faithful, 
wise,  ready  to  give  his  time  to  the  Church, 
just,  fair,  excelling  all  his  colleagues  in  Prince¬ 
ton  in  his  evangelizing  influence  over  students. 
No  other  man  had  such  control  over  their  hearts 
and  minds.  Now  in  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  onr  body  the  largest  giver  in  the  Church, 


which  had  looked  the  country  over  and  chosen 
him,  his  heart  goes  out  for  the  whole  Church, 
and  for  its  missions. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
Chicago,  asked  amid  great  applause  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  third  this  nomination  as  one  who 
held  peculiarly  tender  and  sacred  relations  to 
' '  this  good  brother.  ’ '  He  had  been  his  pastor 
in  Dr.  Pnrres’s  borhood  in  this  consecrated 
city,  knew  that  from  his  birth  he  had  all 
through  the  years  vindicated  his  claim  to  ac¬ 
complished  scholarship,  a  splendid  preacher, 
distinguished  lecturer,  great  heart  and  great 
head,  with  insight,  farsight,  foresight  and 
hindsight,  with  intense  conviction  but  ability 
to  see  things  in  their  relations,  with  calm  ju¬ 
dicial  poise  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  make  an  unfair  or  prejudiced  decision, 
intense  conviction,  but  wide  eyed  vision.  Dr. 
Pnrves  was  the  man  for  Moderator.  Thus  far 
Dr.  Johnson  certainly  carried  the  Assembly, 
but  his  next  words  gave  the  advocates  of  the 
other  candidate  their  opportunity.  The  only 
possible  argument  against  Dr.  Pnrves,  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  the  argument  from  locality.  This 
is  of  great  value  when  other  thingss  are  equal 
— but  they  are  by  no  means  equal.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  any  one  else  can  bring  all  the 
reasons  which  centre  so  grandly  in  tihs  nomi¬ 
nee.  An  eloquent  tribute  to  Virginia  as  the 
mother  of  Presidents  in  the  early  days,  and  the 
Ohio  circle  in  late  years  with  its  grand  galaxy 
— Lincoln,  Hayes,  Garfield,  McKinley,  Harri¬ 
son,  Cleveland—  led  to  the  reiterated  assertion 
that  locality  is  a  good  thing,  but  not  every¬ 
thing,  that  sentiment  has  also  its  place  and  i^ 
would  be  good,  fit,  chaste  and  beautiful  for 
the  Assembly  to  show  its  appreciation  of  this 
city  by  putting  in  the  Moderators  chair  one 
born  here  who  was  here  born,  reared,  and  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  ministry  by  godly  parents 

It  would  hardly  be  in  human  nature  for  Dr. 
Minton’s  sponsors  not  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  Dr.  Johnson’s  argument  and  show  that  other 
things  were  equal  in  the  case  of  their  nominee 
and  therefore  locality  should  be  the  controlling 
influence  in  this  case.  Perhaps  the  Rev.  Hugh 
K.  Wa  ker  of  Los  Angeles  was  a  trifle  melo¬ 
dramatic  when  with  tearful  voice  he  announred 
himself  as  “Not  exactly  at  our  funeral,  but 
appointed  as  chief  mourner,”  in  nominating 
one  whose  only  (or  chief)  claim  was  that  of 
locality.  The  irony  in  the  enunciation  of 
“only”  was  evident  when  Dr.  Walker,  drop¬ 
ping  the  apologetic  vein,  strongly  urged  the 
“claim  of  an  honest,  true  man  working  for 
Christ  under  most  disadvantageous  circum. 
stances.”  It  is  one  thing  to  preach  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  one  thing  to  teach 
in  Princeton  University,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  infidelity  and 
antagonism  and  ungodly  living,  and  preach 
the  poorest  Gospel  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  knows.  Dr.  Walker  vividly  contrasted 
Princeton  and  the  State  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  men  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
Presbyterianism  nor  even  with  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  To  stand  there  and  “proclaim  onr  plain, 
simple  doctrines  of  Presbyterianism  so  as  to 
revolutionize  the  University,  as  Dr.  Minton 
had  done,  was  a  great  achievement.  * '  This  is 
a  great  national  Church.  You  have  no  idea  of 
our  loneliness  in  this  outpost  of  Christianity.  ’  ’ 
Dr.  Walker  made  telling  reference  to  the  im¬ 
mense  value  of  Dr.  Dickey’s  visit— it  inspired 
the  whole  Ohoroh ;  it  gave  Los  Angeles  courage 
to  raise  money  to  bring  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  next  year.  “New  York 
doesn’t  need  the  Moderator;  it  is  not  the  thing 
to  strengthen  the  strong,  but  to  strengthen 
weak.  Dr.  Pnrves  will  go  down  to  posterity 
whether  he  is  Moderator  or  not.  New  York 
doesn’t  need  it;  that  pastor  doesn’t  need  it. 
The  .Pacific  Coast  does  need  it  I”  Amid  great 
( Continued  on  page  to) 


THE  PEACE  OF  GOD. 

Thomas  C-  Hall,  D.D- 

The  conventional  greetings  of  foreign  lands 
are  fresh  to  ns.  Oar  own  have  lost  largely  the 
original  meanings.  We  do  not  think  “Ood  be 
with  yon, ”  when  we  say  “Good-bye!”  Yet 
in  the  Tyrol  the  “Graess  Gott”  of  the  peasant 
mountaineer  is  not  much  more  nor  loss  than 
onr  own  “God  be  with  yon.”  The  farewells 
of  onr  letters  are  often  very  unmeaning  if  not 
actually  insincere,  when  we  close  “Yours 
faithfully”  and  your  “obedient  servant”  in 
entire  regardlessness  of  any  ethical  relationship 
whatsoever  between  ourselves  and  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  whom  we  may  not  personally  even 
know.  Yet  times  come  when  misused  words 
revenge  themselves.  Deep  feelings  find  no  ad¬ 
equate  expression,  because  our  words  have  been 
exhausted  in  conventional  phrase.  When  a 
young  lady  is  “simply  devoted”  to  “the  most 
lovely  candy  that  ever  was  in  the  world,  ’  ’  her 
vocabulary  has  generally  run  out  when  she 
needs  to  estimate  rightly  her  attitude  to  friends. 
Seriousness,  however,  is  always  ready  to  assert 
herself  in  the  climax  of  silence;  or  depths  of 
real  tenderness  burst  out  in  new  and  warm- 
colored  well-wishing.  This  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  writings  of  Paul.  His  profound  nature 
stirred  to  its  depths  leaves  altogether  the  shal¬ 
lows  of  conventional  greetings,  and  breaking 
through  the  barriers  of  convention  he  has  given 
ns  greetings  and  farewells  that  are  masterpieces 
in  literature  Of  these  none  is  finer  than  the 
one  with  which  he  closes  his  letter  to  the 
Philippians  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  the 
seventh  verse.  ‘  ‘  The  peace  of  God  that  passeth 
all  understanding,  guard  your  hearts  and 
thoughts  in  Chirst  Jesus.” 

Splendid  is  this  emphasis,  deliberate  and  full 
of  significance,  upon  the  essentially  irrational 
character  of  God’s  peace.  What  mistakes  many 
of  Job’s  comforters  might  have  been  saved  had 
they  only  faced  this  truth.  We  are  called  to 
say  a  last  “good-bye”  to  one  cruelly  wronged, 
whose  life  work  has,  perhaps,  been  over-shad- 
oared  by  miserable  and  heartless  intrigue.  To 
attempt  to  justify  quietness  at.  such  a  time  is 
essentially  irrational.  Not  all  the  triumphs  of 
eternity  can  wipe  out  the  shame  and  agony  of 
the  Prsetorinm  and  Calvary.  To  try  and  sit 
down  and  reason  out  a  philosophy  that  will 
give  no  quietness  and  assurance  has  ever  ended 
in  real  failure.  Above  our  reason,  and  deeper 
than  our  passion-stirred  souls  there  come  the 
voices  of  the  ages,  and  the  peace  of  God  that 
pasieth  all  our  understanding  mounts  guard  over 
heart  and  thought.  To  many  a  heart-stricken 
mother  the  intended  voice  of  consolation  is 
simply  a  rasping  provocation  to  rebellion,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  urged  to  “understand”  God’s 
goodness.  She  cannot  understand  God’s  good¬ 
ness  in  the  moment  when  every  fibre  in  her 
being  is  calling  out,  “  Why  hast  thou,  whom 
1  trusted,  to  whom  I  prayed  for  that  dear  life ; 
why  hast  thou  now  in  the  moment  of  mine 
agony,  forsaken  me !  ”  God  does  not  ask  her 
to  “  understand.  ”  He  will  in  his  own  good 
time  send  peace,  a  peace  that  passeth  all  our 
weak  understanding,  to  guard  the  poor  braised 
heart  and  still  the  troubled  question.  It  must 
have  seemed  most  hopelessly  irrational  to  Paul 
with  all  the  work  he  had  to  do,  with  the  time 
so  short,  with  the  Lord  at  hand,  that  he  should 
be  confined  in  Caesarea,  and  waste  his  strength 
in  combatting  misguided  “good  people.”  But 
he  had  learnt  life’s  most  glorious  secret,  and 
the  peace  of  God  he  had  and  could  send.  Ir¬ 
rational  it  might  seem,  but  it  was  m'ore  and 
better,  it  was  superrational,  and  passed  all 
understanding.  , 

And  most  needed  was  it  that  it  should  gnard 
his  heart.  Most  splendid  natures  have  been 
turned  sour  by  affliction.  Into  the  soul  of 
Jeremiah  the  iron  entered,  and  at  times  the 
danger  seemed  very  great,  bnt  God  kept  him. 


The  straggles  of  Calvin  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  when  we  try  to  do  justice  to  his  charac¬ 
ter.  His  weak  frame,  and  high  temper  gave 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  enemy  to  tear  the 
heart  out  of  the  man.  Well  for  lesser  men  to 
remember  the  fearful  dangers  of  bitterness  and 
harshness  and  rough  words  while  battling  for 
justice,  righteousness  and  God.  Here  then  is 
the  needed  corrective.  Paul  seems  to  have 
grown  softer  and  gentler  as  his  battle  reached 
its  height.  No  doubt  because  there  had  mounted 
guard  over  that  true  heart  the  peace  of  God. 

“In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me, 
thy  comforts  delight  my  soul,”  sighs  the 
Psalmist.  To-day  in  the  whirlwind  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  when  every  accepted  position  is  taken 
with  a  measure  of  intellectual  reserve,  when 
young  and  old  are  trying  to  weigh  the  world 
in  a  balance ;  to  day  it  is  a  glorious  thought 
that  the  peace  of  God  can  guard  our  thinking. 
Out  into  the  rough  seas  of  honest  doubt  we 
may  venture  with  our  frail  fishing  boats  of 
human  attainment.  The  one  thing  needful  is 
that  the  peace  of  God  gnard  our  thought. 
Many  a  time  we  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
“Carest  thou  not  that  we  perish.”  The  Christ 
may  seem  asleep  in  the  boat.  In  due  time  if 
God’s  peace  guard  our  thought,  if  with  strong 
sincerity  we  seek  not  what  we  want  to  believe, 
but  what  is  true,  then  even  amid  the  tossings 
of  our  intellectual  readjustments  we  hear  God 
speaking  to  ns  in  the  words  of  the  imprisoned 
Paul:  “The  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all  un¬ 
derstanding,  guard  your  heart  and  thought  in 
Christ  Jesus.” 

THE  NEMESIS  OF  THE  PRIEST. 

Professor  E.  J-  Wolf,  D-D. 

The  mediaeval  priest  was  an  autocrat  of  the 
first  water.  Invested  by  the  Bishop  with  unique 
and  supernatural  powers  he  was  practically 
supreme  in  his  parish,  without  competitor  or 
counsellor.  He  had  exclusive  charge  of  the 
service.  He  alone  said  the  prayers  of  the  church. 

His  voice  was  the  only  one  heard  in  its  praise. 
His  tongue  monopolized  its  prophesying.  He 
alone  could  administer  sacraments.  He  alone 
could  create  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  and 
make  with  them  an  offering  for  sin.  He  alone 
could  absolve.  His  hands  held  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell. 

With  stupendous  prerogatives  like  these,  with 
power  than  which  no  higher  can  be  conceived^ 
the  priest  ruled  the  consciences  and  the  lives 
of  men.  Such  power  was  indeed  too  great  to 
be  intrusted  to  frail  mortality.  It  transcends 
human  limitation,  and  it  was  withal,  as  could 
have  been  forseen,  sadly  and  shamefully  abased. 
It  was  turned  into  an  engine  of  frightful  op¬ 
pression,  it  became  an  instrument  for  the  ruin 
rather  than  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
And  men  came  in  course  of  time  to  feel  it  to 
be  an  intolerable  tyranny. 

Then  came  a  tremendous  revolt.  “Down 
with  the  priest  I”  was  the  slogan  of  an  aroused 
Christendom.  “Down  with  the  despot  who 
has  thrust  himself  between  man  and  his 
Maker!”  “Down  with  the  usurper,  who  is 
lording  it  over  God’s  heritage.” 

So  relentless  and  so  radical  was  the  revolu¬ 
tion  that  it  swept  away  not .  only  the  priest, 
but  also  the  very  offices,  ministrations  and  ob¬ 
servances  which  had  been  time  out  of  mind 
associated  with  his  personality.  In  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  storm,  men  did  not  stop  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  functionary  and  the  func¬ 
tions  which  he  discharged.  They  confounded 
the  enormities  of  the  official  priesthood  with 
offices  which  are  indispensable  to  the  spiritual 
priesthood,  and  so  they  oast  out  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  precious  treasures  which  belong  to  the 
church  independently  of  sacerdotal  manipula¬ 
tions,  and  renounced  practices  and  ordinances 
which  are  as  old  as  the  GkMpel  and  which  form 


an  essential  and  integral  part  of  normal  public 
worship. 

Hymns  intoned  by  the  priest,  such  as  the 
Glorias,  the  Te  Deum,  etc.  were  abandoned. 
Prayers  repeated  by  him,  though  they  had  for 
a  thousand  years  risen  from  the  altar  of  the 
ohurob,  were  given  up.  Epistles  and  Gospels 
read  by  the  priest  every  Sunday  were  omitted. 
God’s  Word  was  no  longer  heard  from  the  sa¬ 
cred  desk.  Certain  communities  went  so  far 
as  to  disown  every  official  leader  of  worship 
and  even  the  Holy  Sacraments  disappeared. 

But  the  priest  had  his  revenge — all  the  more 
surely  because  he  had  been  blindly  confounded 
with  the  very  essentials  of  public  worship,  of 
which  he  had  at  one  time  usurped  exclusive 
control.  In  dispensing  with  him,  churches 
had  made  the  sorrowful  mistake  of  dispensing 
with  everything  which  his  lips  or  his  hands 
had  monopolized,  with  all  those  observances, 
in  fact,  which  contribute  impressiveness  so¬ 
lemnity  and  edification  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  purification  of  the  church’s  worship  was 
overdone.  This  gave  the  priest  his  opportu¬ 
nity.  His  return  under  another  name  and  in 
quite  another  garb  was  inevitable,  and  before 
the  churches  which  had  so  radically  reformed 
themselves  were  aware  of  it,  the  ecclesiatio 
whom  they  had  thrust  out  the  front  door,  came 
back  through  a  rear  opening  and  exercised  a 
more  uncurbed  despotic  and  autocratic  sway 
than  his  mediaeval  proto^^ype. 

Not  a  prayer  was  offered  in  the  church  ser¬ 
vice,  but  such  as  his  lips  oared  to  utter,  not  a 
hymn  was  sung  unless  by  his  selection,  not  a 
passage  of  Scripture  was  read  unless  he  sought 
some  warrant  from  inspiration  for  positions 
taken  in  his  sermon  and  nothing  was  preached 
save  what  suited  his  whimsical  mood,  or  served 
his  arbitrary  purpose.  So  completely  did  he 
concentrate  in  himself  the  stated  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  so  completely  did  the  preacher  over¬ 
shadow  all  other  considerations  that  nothing 
else  as  a  rule,  was  thought  of  in  connection 
with  the  attraction  or  edification  of  God’s 
house,  and  when  reference  was  made  to  the 
weekly  assemblies  all  was  summed  up  in 
the  phrase,  “The  Rev.  Dr.  Blank  will 
preach.” 

From  this  individual  domination  of  sooia 
worship,  a  reaction  has  happily  set  in.  It  is 
again  felt  that  the  priest,  the  minister— the 
name  of  the  official  matters  little— has  usurped 
the  people’s  part,  that  as  of  old  he  is  again 
doing  all,  while  the  people  listen,  gaze,  admire, 
criticize.  Such  individualism  has  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  The  church  has  once  more  awakened 
to  its  privileges,  and  almost  every  body  of 
Ohristians  are  claiming  that  the  preacher  must 
give  consideration  to  the  taste,  the  judgment 
and  the  interests  of  the  denomination  whose 
vows  he  has  assumed,  and  that  the  edification 
of  a  congregation  is  best  promoted  by  limiting 
his  arbitrary  conduct  of  worship,  and  by  pre¬ 
scribing  some  uniform,  though  flexible  orderi 
which  he  shall  regularly  follow. 

It  has  been  found  conducive  to  the  most 
spiritual  worship  to  use  regularly  certain  chants 
which  Ohristians  have  sung  since  the  days  of 
the  martyr,  to  recite  certain  prayers  which  are 
the  people’s  prayers  and  not  the  preacher’s 
merely,  to  repeat  frequently  a  confession  of 
faith  which  attests  onr  convictions  before  the 
world,  and  to  have  a  fixed  order  of  Scripture 
readings  which  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a 
guide  to  the  preacher  in  the  selection  of  hie 
subject. 

Whatever  the  veneration  due  to  the  sacred 
office,  it  can  only  be  salntary  to  the  pastor  and  c 
to  his  flock  for  him  to  have  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the 
expressed  judgment  of  the  general  body  to 
which  both  are  in  a  measure  snbjeot. 

OSTTTBBUBO,  PA.  > 
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by  acre  from  an  ocean  marsh,  and  converted  monument  with  her  market  track  and  canal 
it  into  a  garden.  There  is  never  a  day  even  bridges 

yet  when  the  ocean  is  not  a  menace.  The  This  is  the  little  country  that  has  tanght 
Harlem  coast  is  protected  by  a  granite  dike  Europe  much  of  what  it  knows — the  little 

forty  feet  hign  and  bnried  two  hundred  feet  country  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 

beneath  the  waves.  Amsterdam  is  built  en-  literary  centre  of  the  world.  Big  America 

tirely  on  piles  driven  into  the  sand.  When  the  that  has  jnst  knocked  the  last  prop  from  decay- 

high  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea,  many  a  time  ing  Spain  ought  by  right  to  admire  little  Hoi- 

Rotterdam  lies  half  bnried  in  water.  Every  land  that  conquered  and  nearly  mined  Spain 

foot  of  the  way  from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam  when  it  was  the  greatest  kingdom  on  earth, 

lay  over  a  brick-paved  highway.  Now  it  was  excepting  that  of  Christ.  There  are  several 

by  a  road  as  straight  and  level  as  the  canal  by  reasons  why  these  sturdy  Dutchmen  must  ever 

which  it  ran,  with  other  ditches  and  canals  be  of  interest.  For  one  thing  they  were  con¬ 
fer  line-fences ;  now,  beyond  Haarlem,  in  the  verted  in  their  century  struggle  with  Spain 

hyacinth  and  gladiolus  country,  riding  between  into  staunch  Protestants.  Here  were  pnt  to 

fine  hedges,  over  a  winding  and  rolling  high-  death  under  Charles  V.  more  than  60,000  “her- 

way;  now,  beyond  Leyden,  through  vast  forests  etics.  ”  When  Philip  II.  sent  the  Duke  of  Alva, 

with  an  occasional  magnificent  country  resi-  Spain’s  greatest  soldier,  to  force  Holland  into 

deuce ;  and,  again,  from  the  capitol  to  beyond  submission,  all  the  Nederlands  were  still  Cath- 

Delft,  riding  by  the  canal  through  which  the  olic.  Six  years  passed  and  Alva  retired  beaten. 

Pilgrims  left  Holland.  One  evening  we  were  He  bad  almost  ruined  Spain  financially.  He 

studying  the  people  in  Amsterdam’s  streets  had  angered  the  justice  loving  burghers  into 

and  finding  few  that  would  be  noticed  in  hopeless  hatred  of  Spain.  He  had  stirred  np 

Broadway,  or  watching  in  the  street  canals  for  the  provinces  a  George  Washington  in  Wil- 

every where  the  reflection  of  multitudes  of  liam.  Prince .  of  Orange.  He  had  been  the 

lights;  another  evening  we  were  looking  into  means  of  William  exchanging  Catholicism  for 

the  magnificent  shop-windows  of  The  Hague.  Calvinism.  He  had  seen  the  two  leading  prov- 

fnl  glimpse  of  Durham  lying  about  its  oathe-  Now  it  is  the  vegetable  market  in  Leyden,  or  inoes— Holland  and  Zealand — become  almost 

dral,  dropped  us  down  into  famous  old  York  old  farnitnre  market  back  of  the  Groote  wholly  Protestant.  Spain  sent  Reqnesens  and 

in  England.  Standing  in  York  Minster  look-  Kerk  in  Haarlem.  Hero  are  three  small  dogs  Don  John,  masters  in  war,  to  carry  oh  Alva’s 

ing  across  322  feet  to  the  Five  Sisters’  win-  hustling  along  a  large  cart,  in  which  ride  two  attempt  at  submission.  Thrilling  even  to- 

dow,  we  realized  how  Hawthorne  oonld  call  men  and  a  score  of  great  market  baskets,  day  is  the  account  of  4,000  citizens  holding 

this  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful  work  that  There  is  a  group  of  old  women  in  preposterous  Haarlem  against  80,000  Spanish  veterans  for 

ever  came  forth  from  man’s  hand.  Of  course  head  dresses.  There  a  score  of  noisy  school  seven  months,  until  famine  forced  them  to  snr- 

we  saw  the  wall  and  tried  Yorkshire  pudding,  children — their  wooden  shoes  clicking  on  the  render.  More  thrilling  still  is  the  story  of 

and  then  came  a  race  for  the  Holland  boat  at  brick  highway.  Here,  anywhere,  is  the  little  the  Leyden  siege  when  the  sea  itself,  after 

the  Hull  pier.  For  one  twenty  miles,  over  black  horse  car  of  Holland;  there,  a  style  of  many  months,  rose  over  the  dikes  and  carried 


AWHEEL  IN  EUROPE. 


Rev.  James  A  Miller,  PhD. 

In  Edinburgh  we  took  to  the  train  and  were 
initiated  into  European  railroad  experience. 
A  four  hour’s  ride,  most  of  the  time  alone  in 
onr  compartment,  with  many  a  sight  of  the 
sea,  a  touch  of  coaly  Newcastle,  and  a  deligbt- 


oflf  our  wheel;  but  when  we  run  into  Hnll  onr  the  pavement.  Now  it  is  the  “busy  bodies,” 
boat  was  already  steaming  down  the  Humber,  the  scores  of  window  mirrors,  in  Rotterdam; 

Two  days  extra  time  gave  ns  the  opportunity  again,  the  white-legged,  black-coated  soldiers 
to  wheel  out  to  Lincoln,  where  we  became  ac-  drilling  jnst  out  of  The  Hague.  We  find  in 
quainted  with  its  fine  cathedral,  and  its  none  Amsterdam  a  hostess  who  has  a  Bible  in  onr 
the  less  interesting  crooked,  narrow,  crowded,  bed-room  and  offers  to  loan  us  money  to  go 
qnaint,  precipitous  streets.  Then  back  to  about  the  oity  till  the  banks  open.  We  stndy 
“  ’nil,”  where  one  evening  on  the  Dutch  Eem-  in  The  Hague  Gallery  Rembrandt’s  School  of 
stioom  we  floated  down  the  mnddy  Humber  Anatomy  and  Potter's  Young  Bull,  and  stroll 
and  out  over  the  rough  North  Sea  for  the  through  the  two  Houses  of  Holland’s  Parlia- 
Netherlands. 

The  next  afternoon’s  ride  on  the  Eemstroom 
can  never  be  forgotten.  We  left  the  ocean  and 
very  slowly  passed  in  through  the  North  Hol¬ 
land  Canal  to  Amsterdam.  This  canal  carries 
twenty  four  feet  of  water,  has  the  largest  locks 
in  Europe  and,  lying  higher  than  the  ocean, 
always  seems  well  above  the  flat  Dutch  farms 
lying  everywhere  about.  What  a  fine  intro¬ 
duction  we  had  to  Holland  I  The  air  was 
crystal  clear,  the  verdure  surpassed  in  greenness 
only  by  that  of  Ireland,  while  onr  position  on 
the  bridge  beside  the  captain  enabled  ns  to 
command  many  a  square  mile  of  fields  on  each 
side  of  the  canal.  The  herds  of  black  and  white 
cattle;  the  square  fields  separated  by  water 
ditches  or  canals  instead  of  fences  or  hedges ; 
the  thrifty-looking  farm  buildings  with  broad 
thatched  or  red-tiled  roofs  coming  almost  to 
the  ground;  the  great  windmill  with  arms 

describing  a  circle  near  sixty  feet  in  diameter  ment.  We  climb  up  into  the  old  mound  in 
—we  counted  forty-three  of  them  in  sight  at  Leyden,  where  once  in  the  famous  siege  fam- 
onoe  as  we  looked  off  toward  Zaandam;  the  ished  but  unconquerable  citizens  climbed  to 
horizon  always  indented  with  the  spires  and  look  for  coming  aid.  We  pay  for  onr  lunch  in 
chimneys  of  several  villages,  with  sails  and  Rotterdam  in  coin  of  three  countries— to  a 
masts  of  oanal  boats  and  with  many  wind-  lady  who  charges  three  prices  because  she  ban- 
mills;  with  the  climax  in  the  evening,  float-  dies  a  very  few  English  words  and  has  been 
ing  into  the  Amsterdam  dock  through  a  laby-  told  we  are  from  New  York.  We  watch  sails 
rinth  of  canal  and  a  veritable  forest  of  ship-  and  masts  mysteriously  moving  over  meadows, 
ping.  with  no  boat  or  canal  in  sight;  we  see  farmers  God  is  merely  tuning  the  soul,  as  an  instrn- 

How  shall  I  pack  into  a  paragraph  or  two  a  drawing  in  hay  on  canal  boats  pulled  by  dogs;  ment,  in  this  life.  And  these  joys  of  the  Chris- 
few  of  the  experiences  of  our  wheeling  trip  we  find  men  with  straps  about  their  foreheads,  tian  are  only  notes  and  chords  that  are  sounded 
from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam?  It  is  only  a  themselves  like  horses  hauling  their  boats,  out  in  the  preparation— preludes  to  the  perfect 
little  conntry,  smaller  than  Greece  or  Swit-  We  see  everywhere  the  narrow,  tall  oity  build-  harmony  that  shall  flood  the  sonl — fore-rnnners 
zerland,  built  of  the  soil  brought  down  by  the  ings,  with  gables  to  the  streets,  onrionsly  fin-  of  the  perfected  and  rapturous  joy  that  shall 
rivers  from  Germany  and  France,  a  remarkable  ished.  We  notice  that  Rotterdam,  in  spite  of  bless  the  sonl,  in  that  exceeding  and  eternal 
monument  to  a  race  that  have  bnilded  it  acre  her  regard  for  Erasmus,  almost  smothers  bis  weight  of  glory.  — H.  Johnson. 


LINK  AND  PRBCKPT. 

^Despise  not  your  situation.  In  it  you  must 
act,  suffer  and  conquer.  From  every  point  on 
earth  we  are  equally  near  to  heaven  and  the 
infinite.  —Ariel. 

There  never  has  been  a  great  and  beautiful 
character,  which  has  not  become  so  by  filling 
well  the  ordinary  and  smaller  offices  appointed 
of  God. — H.  Bnshnell. 
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AuersTus  hare’s  last  tolumes.* 

This  is  a  yery  different  work  in  plan,  pnr- 
po»e  and  execution  from  the  "Memorials  of 
a  quiet  life. ’’  Excepting  the  last  two  chap¬ 
ters  it  was  printed  in  1896  at  the  same  time 
with  the  first  two  yolnmea  of  The  Story  of  My 
Life.  Persona  are  mentioned  in  them  as  Hying 
who  haye  now  passed  away.  Except  in  the 
freshly  written  chapters,  the  author’s  date  may 
be  assumed  to  be  fiye  or  six  years  behind  that 
of  publication. 

Augustus  John  Onthbert  Hare,  son  of  Francis 
George,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Hare  brothers, 
was  born  at  Borne  in  1884,  and  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Uniyersity  College,  Oxford. 

The  story  of  his  first  thirty-six  years  is  in  the 
two  preyions  yolnmes  of  this  series.  The 
abrupt  beginning  in  the  middle  of  his  life  and 
with  eyents  of  his  thirty-sixth  and  seyentb 
years,  is  explained  by  these  earlier  yolumes. 
His  adopted  mother,  the  widow  of  the  Bey 
Augustus  Hare,  the  gifted  Maria  Leyoester, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  deyoted,  died  in  1870. 
This  sad  eyent  was  to  Augustus  both  an  end 
and  a  beginning.  It  out  his  life  in  two  and 
jnstifies  his  starting  anew  at  this  date  as  he 
does  in  the  first  of  these  last  two  yolnmes. 
His  preyions  thirty-six  years  had  held  so  little 
of  independent  self-reliant  life  or  promise  of 
continued  life  that  his  friends  neyer  imagined 
that  he  would  ontliye  his  adopted  mother, 
while  she  herself  was  so  wholly  occupied  with 
that  yiew  of  the  situation  that  when  death 
oyertook  her  at  last,  it  came  as  a  surprise,  and 
she  had  made  absolutely  no  proyision  for  the 
support  of  the  adopted  eon  to  whom  she  was 
so  tenderly  attached.  He  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  almost  without  means.  Holmhurst  was  on 
his  hands,  but  with  little  or  nothing  to  keep 
it  up  and  himself  alive.  The  quiet,  courageous 
and  successful  way  he  faced  the  problem  and 
turned  his  gifts  and  opportunities  to  account, 
is  an  intensely  interesting  chapter  of  literary 
biography.  The  work-a-day  aspects  of  the 
struggle  to  live  are  kept  well  out  of  sight  and 
concealed  by  a  stage  crowded  with  brilliant 
people  and  brilliant  events.  Still  this  brave, 
spirited  personal  battle  with  life,  how  he 
waged  it  and  fared  in  it,  the  major  and  minor 
episodes  of  it  and  relations  of  it,  make  the 
strangely  fascinating  story  of  this  book. 

Fascinating  it  certainly  is,  though  one  can  see 
a  hundred  reasons  to  make  him  wonder  that  it 
is  so.  It  is  very  long  and  rambling,  intention¬ 
ally  so  and  on  theory.  Mr.  Hare  begins  by  warn¬ 
ing  his  readers  that  they  need  go  no  farther 
with  him  .than  they  wish.  Unless  they  choose, 
they  need  not  start  at  all.  It  is  the  "Story  of 
his  own  life"  he  is  going  to  tell;  une  vie  intime 
as  truly  as  was  Amiel’s,  though*in  objective 
terms  and  not  the  story  of  an  inner  life  at  all, 
as  Amiel’s  is.  It  is  not  a  new  version  of  the 
"Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,"  nor  of  the 
"Memorials,"  and  it  is  not  in  any  sense  the 
Diary  of  a  Cosmopolite. 

It  is  written  on  a  theory  of  blunt,  bald  truth¬ 
fulness,  which  is  as  perplexing  to  the  reader 
who  accepts  Cicero’s  maxim  in  De  Officiis  that 
many  things  are  true  which  had  better  not  be 
mentioned,  as  Bismarck’s  theory  of  truth-telling 
diplomacy  was  to  the  European  chancelleries. 
It  is  a  dangerous  theory  to  take  up  literally 
and  work  out  in  bald,  bold  honesty.  But  Mr. 
Hare  has  adopted  it  as  the  key  clue  and  raison 
d’etre  of  his  book.  He  writes:  "I  have  con¬ 
cealed  nothing,"  and  Coleridge  says,  "I  could 
inform  the  dullest  author  how  he  might  write 
an  interesting  book.  Let  him  relate  the  events 

♦  The  Story  of  My  Life,  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  Vol* 
umes  in.  and  IV.  Dodd,  Meade  and  Company  8  vo.  pp. 
(172  and  610 


of  his  own  life  with  honesty,  not  disguising 
the  feelings  that  accompany  them.  ’  ’ 

Certainly  this  scheme  has  resulted  in  many 
examples  of  very  uncommon  frankness  about 
himself,  his  friends,  his  relations  and  other 
people  in  general.  Some  malicious  observers 
may  note  that  its  most  striking  examples  relate 
to  the  author’s  cousins,  the  Stanleys,  Arthur 
Penrhyn  and  his  family,  with  whom  Hare  was 
in  something  like  a  chronic  quarrel.  It  is, 
however,  a  method  of  writing  which  piqude 
the  reader’s  curiosity  and  rewards  him  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  most  artistic  piece  of  self- 
revelation  like  that  we  have,  vol.  iv.  page  668, 
where  Mr.  Hare  explains  his  bachelor  life: 
"It  is  all  your  own  fault  that  you  are  solitary ; 
yon  ought  to  have  married  long  ago.  But  they 
know  nothing  about  it;  for  as  long  as  my 
mother  lived,  and  for  some  time  after,  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  marry  upon,  and  after  that 
I  had  very  little,  and  I  have  been  constantly 
reminded  that  people  of  the  class  in  which  1 
have  always  lived  do  not  like  to  marry  pau¬ 
pers.  Besides,  the  fact  is,  that  except  in  one 
impossible  case  perhaps,  very  long  ago,  I  have 
never  loved  anyone  well  enough  to  put  myself 
in  a  ncose  for  them.  ’’ 

Now  this  is  very  charming  and  very  uncom¬ 
mon  self-revelation  We  wonder,  however,  how 
this  critical,  hyper-critical  and  supersensitive 
Englishman  should  give  ns,  in  one  short  pas¬ 
sage,  two  such  flagrant  examples  of  bad  Eng¬ 
lish  as  "nothing  to  marry  upon,”  and  "never 
loved  anyone  well  enough  to  put  myself  in  a 
noose  for  them.  ’  ’ 

The  living  danger  that  besets  such  a  book 
and  such  an  author  is  snobbery  and  this  charge 
has  always  been  brought  freely  against  Mr. 
Hare.  His  slurs  at  the  '  ‘  Sardinian  govern¬ 
ment,  ’  ’  and  general  habit  of  happy  expansion 
in  the  companies  of  lords,  ladies,  princes  and 
genius  opens  him  to  the  charge.  But  after  all, 
the  snob  is  not  of  necessity  an  altogether  odious 
person.  A  new  term  of  some  kind  must  be 
added  to  Thackeray’s  definition  of  him.  At 
any  rate,  the  late  Dr.  Thacher  Thayer’s  remark 
that  there  is  "great  choice  in  sinners"  will 
help  us  to  say  that  there  is  great  "choice"  in 
snobs  and  that  Mr.  Hare  is  one  of  the  "elect" 
variety,  whose  amiable  weakness  makes  a  back¬ 
ground  of  comedy  which  shows  off  his  merits 
and  attractions. 

His  volumes  are  so  packed  with  incident  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  break  into  the  compact  array 
and  single  out  matters  for  special  mention. 
His  habitual  intimation  that  his  life  is  always 
on  the  highest  and  brightest  social  plane  is  of 
course  perfectly  just.  He  treats  everybody  else 
as  he  treats  himself  with  frank  honesty  and 
plays  the  familiar  wih  princes  and  potentates 
precisely  as  he  does  with  himself.  It  is  a  book 
of  boundless  anecdote  and  incident  told  well 
and  briefly.  Many  of  them  we  have  heard  be¬ 
fore  and  some  are  not  European,  but  have  a 
purely  American  origin.  The  capital  story  of 
the  "buttons"  who  was  so  frightened  when 
he  knocked  at  the  bishop’s  bed  chamber  to 
wake  him  in  the  morning,  he  replied  to  his 
call,  "Who  is  there,”  with,  "The  Lord,  my 
boy, "  should  be  better  known  to  Mr.  Hare, 
for  the  ‘  ‘  bishop’  ’  in  the  case  was  his  own  cousin. 
Dean  Stanley.  The  incident  occurred  when  he 
was  visiting  our  genial  and  witty  friend. 
Bishop  Olark  at  Providence,  who  has  told  the 
story  for  twenty-five  years.  We  shall  have  to 
correct  him,  too,  on  the  origin  of  "Mark 
Twain’s"  name.  It •  was  not  given  to  him  as  a 
longshoreman  tossing  boxes  onto  the  steamers 
loading  at  the  wharf,  and  counting  them  one 
after  another,  ‘  ‘  Mark  one,  ’  ’  "  Mark  two,  ’  ’  etc. 
but  as  the  man  throwing  the  sounding  lead  on 
a  Mississippi  steamboat  and  calling  back  to  the 
pilot  as  he  read  off  the  knots,  "Mark  One," 
"Mark  Twain, ’’ etc.  Per  contra  Mr.  Astor's 
explanation  of  a  "chestnut"  as  having  its  origin 


in  the  rivalries  of  the  Chestnut  Street  and 
Walnut  Street  Theatres  in  New  York  has  good 
authority. 

Next  to  this  immense  fund  of  good  stories 
comes  the  wealthy  provision  of  spook  tales  and 
ghostly  apparitions,  in  which  Mr.  Hare  is  a 
convinced  believer  and  his  book  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  treasury.  To  all  this  most  be  added 
a  vast  amount  of  nnolassiflable  but  by  no 
means  chaotic  persontd  description  of  people 
and  their  homes,  celebrities  most  of  them,  all 
interesting  in  one  way  or  another  and,  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  makes  them  personx  gratx  in  a 
book  of  this  nature.  We  note,  as  examples, 
the  vivid  tales  of  Fanny  Kemble  (Mrs.  Pierce 
Butler).  The  snobbish  element  in  its  less 
attractive  form  hovers  near  these  sketches,  and 
in  a  sense  is  always  the  author’s  peril.  Some¬ 
times  he  becomes  the  victim  of  it,  as  when  he 
says  of  General  Grant,  whom  he  met  in  Brus- 
sells,  that  he  was  "vulgar  and  ofiQcions."  Now 
that  General  Grant  with  his  absolute  plainness 
and  blunt  man-of-the-people  manner, mighthave 
struck  him  at  a  royal  reception  as  vulgar,  is  no 
more  than  we  might  expect,  but  "ofiicions, ’’ 
never.  He  never  saw  a  trace  of  that  in  him. 
He  is  the  victim  of  his  own  mood. 

There  is  no  reason  for  complaining  of  the 
self-control,  and  nnconscions  egoism  of  the 
book,  of  its  endless  portraits  and  sketches  of 
himself  and  his  life.  The  whole  is  a  what 
the  French  call  a” vie  intime,”  the  story  of 
"My  personal  life."  Whoever  will  not  accept 
it  on  these  terms  were  better  to  take  the  au¬ 
thor’s  advice  and  leave  it  alone  altogether. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
illustrations.  A  more  valuable,  interesting 
and  complete  series  we  have  not  seen.  They 
are  most  artistic  and  true.  The  amusing  ele¬ 
ment  in  them  is  the  endless  illustration  of 
Holmhurst,  with  the  author  himself  most  ar¬ 
tistically  disposed  in  the  pictures. 


BooK  Notes 


Bird  Life :  A  Guide  to  the' Study 'of  our  Com¬ 
mon  Birds,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Associate 
Curator  of  the  Department  of  Mammology  and 
Ornithology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  etc.,  etc.  With  seventy-five  full- 
page  colored  plates,  after  drawings  by  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson.  It  is  difficult  not  to  wax  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  this  superb  mancal  whether  in 
the  large  paper  luxurious  edition,  or  in  the 
"Popular  Edition  in  Colors, ’’  which  has  just 
been  issued  from  the  press.  The  first  seventy- 
four  pages  introduce  the  reader  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  bird,  in  a  simple  and  helpful  way 
defining  his  place  in  nature  and  relation  to 
man,  his  evolution,  co!or,  age  and  relation  of 
sex  to  color,  his  migration,  his  voice  and  song, 
his  nesting  habits  and  season,  bow  to  identify 
birds,  closing  with  a  neat  summary,  "Bird’s 
Biography,"  and  followed  by  a  most  useful 
descriptive  and  classified  Field  Key  »o  our 
Common  Land  Birds.  The  remainder  of  ihe 
manual  is  devoted  to  the  classified  and  descrip¬ 
tive  identification,  first  of  the  Common  Water 
Birds  and  then  of  the  Common  Land  Birds, 
with  portraits,  colored  true  to  life  of  more 
than  one  hundred  different  varieties.  These 
portraits  are  based  on  Mr.  Seton  Thompson's 
black-and-white  drawings  in  the  nncolorerl 
edition,  which  probably  excel  in  truth  and 
beauty  any  similar  series  erer  published  in 
black-and-white.  In  this  " Popular  Edition," 
photographic  bromide  copies  of  Thompson’s 
drawings  have  been  colored  by  an  expert,  i  n- 
der  Mr.  Chapman’s  supervision  and  reproduced 
in  colors  by  lithography.  Boom  was  made  in 
the  selection  of  species  for  illustration  by  omit¬ 
ting  those  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  familiar,  as  the  robin  and  crow,  as  well 
as  some  others  like  the  cardinal  bird  and  soar- 
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let  tanager,  which  can  be  easily  identified  from 
the  Terbal  descriptions.  A  notable  feature  of 
this  edition  is  the  “Appendix  for  the  nee  of 
Teachers,”  eighty-eight  pages  of  excellent, 
systematic,  classified  and  descriptive  natural 
history,  from  which  an  eager,  enterprising 
student  or  amatenr  will  collect  as  mnch  aid 
and  information  as  a  teacher.  (Appleton. 
Popnlar  Edition  in  oolors,|2;  Edition  de  Inxe, 
95) 

Stage  Conch  and  Tavern  Days,  by  Alice  Morse 
Earle.  Alice  Morse  Earle  has  struck  a  new 
vein  of  literary  and  historic  interest  in  this 
volume.  It  runs  exactly  in  her  line  of  power 
and  has,  moreover,  the  full  flavor  of  the  old- 
time  customs  and  the  old-time  simplicity. 
The  tavern  was  in  these  gone  by  days  a  truer 
reflection  of  the  social  life  than  it  is  now.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  to  bring  these  two  van¬ 
ished  features  of  that  olden  time  together  and 
employ  them  to  illustrate  each  other  and  throw 
their  combined  light  on  the  olden  time  itself. 
To  readers  past  the  age  of  sixty,  the  book 
will  be  a  mine  of  startling  recollections.  To 
those  of  younger  age,  the  book  will  come  with 
the  charm  of  novelty  and  surprise,  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  life  so  different  from  their  own, 
that  little  remains  unchanged  but  the  basis  of 
common  law  and  life  which  underlies  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  It  is  surprising  how  mnch 
revelation  there  is  in  these  nineteen  picturesque 
chapters  of  the  serious  aspects  of  that  age  as 
well  as  of  its  more  parlous  features.  The  book 
is  brightened  with  many  a  sketch  in  the  lighter 
and  humorous  vein.  The  chapter  on  Small 
Drink  is  well  worth  reading,  though  too  broad 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  temperate  habits  of  the 
eighteenth  century  must  not  be  drawn.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  tobacco.  One  must  limit 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  ,both  by  time  and 
place,  for  while  the  colonial  legislation  fur¬ 
nishes  examples  enough  of  bitter  repudiation 
of  the  weed,  there  were  yet  larger  districts  in 
which  even  the  clergy  smoked  their  pipes. 
The  Boston  ordinance  against  smoking  in  the 
streets  was  not  aimed  so  mnch  at  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  vice,  as  of  a  habit  which  fculed  the 
pavements  with  cigar  stumps,  and  tobacco 
juice.  The  book  has  its  spooky  chapter  on 
Tavern  Ghosts,  and,  in  Knights  of  the  Road,  a 
glimpse  at  what  has  always  been  very  rare  in 
this  country,  highway  robbery.  (Macmillan. 
$8.50.) 

The  Child :  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man, 
by  Alexander  Francis Ohamberlain  M.  A. ,  Ph.  D. 
lecturer  on  Anthropology  to  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  space  at  our  command 
is  not  suifloient  for  any  adequate  review  of  this 
striking  study  of  childhood  in  its  relation  to 
the  development  of  man.  Dr.  Chamberlain 
develops  in  his  first  chapter  the  important  and 
critical  relation  of  our  helpless  infancy  to 
our  intellectual  maturity.  He  then  passes  to 
some  of  the  resemblances  of  the  human 
infant,  to  other  animal  races  and 
to  genius,  as  the  characteristic  of  childhood, 
and  not,  as  Lomboso  would  have  it,  the  mark  of 
degeneration.  The  periods  of  childhood  are 
discussed  with  special  reference  to  education. 
In  another  chapter  the  child  is  studied  as  the 
product,  outgrowth  and  so  the  revealer  of  the 
past.  The  chapter  on  the  Language  of  Child¬ 
hood,  marks  out  an  interesting  line  of  study 
and  on  the  whole  gives  considerable  support  to 
the  theory  of  the  natural  development  of  lan¬ 
guage  from  an  original  primitive  speech  of 
vowel  sounds  and  consonantal  utterances  grad¬ 
ually  developed  into  language  as  man  rose 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being  and  advanced  in 
the  use  of  his  powers.  Other  topics  discussed 
are  The  Child  and  the  Criminal,  The  Child  and 
the  Savage  and  the  very  important  topic  of  The 
Child  and  Woman.  We  should  add  that  the 
so-called  ” recapitulation  theory”  as  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  child,  from  the  embrionic 


period  on,  repeats  the  chief  stages,  physical 
and  mental,  which  the  race  has  passed  through, 
is  judiciously  discussed.  The  whole  subject  is 
reviewed  and  the  main  points  of  the  author’s 
position  recapitulated  in  a  valuable  closing 
chapter  of  summary  and  conclusion.  (Walter 
Scott,  London.  Imported  by  Scribner’s.  $1. 60. ) 

- Good,  and  valuable  as  Dr.  Chamberlain’s 

"Study”  is  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the 
human  interest  of  The  Biography  of  a  Baby,  by 
Milicent  Washburn  Shinn,  is  greater.  The 
author  has  been  a  close  student  of  baby  life 
and  development,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
has  been  a  vora'jions  reader  on  the  subject.  Her 
book  is  one  of  close,  accurate  and  well  tested 
observations  clothed  with  the  charm  of  literary 
style.  The  study  of  the  ‘  ‘  Baby  ’s'  ’  development, 
the  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  senses 
at  birth  and  their  gradual  development  makes 
the  first  year  of  child  life  a  drama  of  profound 
and  surpassing  human  interest.  The  subject 
comes  up  in  the  book  as  it  does  in  .ife.  It  is  a 
kind  of  natural  psychology,  which  everybody 
must  be  interested  in.  The  "study”  involves 
some  of  the  deepest  problems  of  philosophy, 
but  the  witchery  of  a  fascinating  baby  life  is 
thrown  over  it  all.  The  author  makes  her  ob¬ 
servations  with  all  the  sharpness  and  accuracy 
of  the  laboratory,  but  with  the  human  interest 
of  a  woman  as  well  as  the  intellectual  interest 
of  a  student.  Her  observations  on  the  Earliest 
Developments,  Beginnings  of  Emotion  and 
Progress  in  Sense  Powers,  are  as  valuable  as 
they  are  unquestionably  interesting,  especially 
as  bearing  on  the  development  of  sight,  hear¬ 
ing,  touch  and  the  conception  of  objectivity 
and  the  discovery  of  the  world  of  outer,  ob¬ 
jective  things  We  are  not  so  clear  as  to  the 
evidence  for  the  Darwinian  theory  of  man’s 
evolution  through  the  Simian  tribes,  and  the 
embrionic  "  recapitulation”  of  all  previous 
forms  and  periods  of  his  ancestry,  which  the 
author  finds  in  the  new-born  baby’s  tendency 
to  grasp  things.  It  can  be  explained  more  sim¬ 
ply  and  naturally  than  by  the  far-fetched  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  a  survival  of  the  tree-climbing  and 
branch  grasping  habits  of  its  Simian  ancestors. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.  $1.60.) 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  value 
of  hypnotism  as  a  remedial  agency,  we  must 
recognize  its  claim  on  the  attention  of  serious 
readers,  as  presented  by  Dr.  John  Duncan 
Qaackenbos,  Professor  in  Oolnmbla  University, 
Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
etc.  in  Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture. 
Dr.  Qnackenbos  is  well  aware  of  the  dangerous 
aspects  of  the  subject  and  the  facility  the  whole 
practice  of  hypnotism  has  of  dropping  into 
charlatanism.  The  important  point  for  ns  to 
be  ascertained  is  whether  there  is  any  element 
of  solid  remedial  value  in  the  art.  Dr.  Qnack¬ 
enbos  thinks  there  is,  and  brings  forward  from 
his  own  practice  evidence  to  substantiate  hie 
belief.  His  report  of  cases  from  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  is  impressive.  His  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  auto-suggestion  and  its  relation  to  the  sub¬ 
liminal  self  is  wholly  rational.  He  looks  at 
the  subject  not  only  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  but  from  that  of  a  Christian  and  dis¬ 
cusses  these  relations  in  a  very  serious  way. 
(Harper’s.  $1.26.) 

Heaven's  Distant  Lamps’.  Poems  of  Comfort 
and  Hope,  arranged  by  Anna  Mack.  Miss 
Mack  gave  proof  of  her  sound  literary  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste  in  her  remarkable  collection  of 
Love  Poems,  "Because  I  Love  You.”  In  the 
present  compilation  she  shows  a  no  less  pro¬ 
found  acquaintance  with  the  religions  poetry 
of  the  language  and  the  ability  to  appreciate 
the  moods  of  feeling  to  which  each  poem  is 
addressed.  The  poems  which  compose  the  col¬ 
lection,  though  not  at  all  ordinary  or  common¬ 
place,  show  that  the  compiler  has  had  the 
courage  to  follow  her  convictions  and  not  dr 
a  poem  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was 


familiar.  !  The  poems  are  arranged  in  thirteen 
sections,  eac^ headed  with  its  short  quotation 
to  strike  thel key-note  ofj  the  |  poems^  in;  that 
group.  The  first  is^' bereavement,  the  second 
comfort,  then  in  order  submission,  prayer  and 
resignation,  rising  in  tone  as  the  collection 
approaches  its  close  in  the  triumphant  notes  of 
the  resurrection.  (Lee  and  Shepard.  $1.60.) 

and  their  Ways,  by  Margaret  W.  Morley, 
This  is  a  novel  and  delightful  manual  in  nat¬ 
ural  history  for  young  students  to  begin  the 
summer  campaign  with.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  charming  style  which  does  not  disdain  the 
humors  of  the  subject  aud  is  sometimes  light 
aud  playful  in  its  touch.  The  volume  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  type-work  and  book-making  gener¬ 
ally,  illnstratedwith  great  intelligence  and  on  a 
method  which  makes  the  outs  really  illustrative. 
The  natural  history  of  the  wasp,  his  senses, 
organs,  food,  nest-making,  life,  habits  and  uses 
and  even  the  superstitions  about  him  are  done 
exceedingly  well.  The  Second  Part  is  devoted 
to  Solitary  Wasps,  mud- builders,  masons,  car¬ 
penters  and  miners.  To  most  readers  these  will 
be  astonishing  chapters,  while  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  all  will  find  them  fresh,  luminous  and  en¬ 
joyable.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.50.) 


Literary  Notes 


A  picture  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athene  is  given 
with  the  reading  lesson  journey  in  the  Orient 
by  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  in  the  current  Chat- 
auquan.  Primitive  industrial  civilization  of 
Ohlna,  by  Guy  Morrison  Walker,  and  Hindu 
beliefs  about  the  world  and  heavenly  bodies  are 
among  the  articles  of  interest  in  this  educa¬ 
tional  magazine. 

The  magazine  number  of  Charities  for  May 
gives  an  useful  paper  on  Tuberculosis  and  the 
Tenement  House,  by  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs, 
Bacteriologist  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  this 
city  with  comparative  tables  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  toward  the  elimination  of  the  that 
terrible  scourge.  An  illustrated  article  on  the 
Play  Grown  Progress  in  Seward  Park  is  en¬ 
couraging,  and  an  article  on  Preventive  Work 
for  the  Ohildren,  is  fall  of  useful  suggestions. 

The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  has 

a  portrait  of  the  venerable  Edward  Everett 
Hale  as  a  frontispiece  and  a  well  illustrated 
paper  of  Dr.  Hale,  and  his  home  life  among 
his  frleuds,  by  George  Perry  Morris.  James 
H.  Canfield  gives  a  sketch  of  ‘  ‘  General  Fnnstan ; 
A  Kansas  Product.  ”  The  steel  trust  on  theGreat 
Lakes,  with  map  aud  illustrations,  with  Rus¬ 
sia’s  readiness  for  war  and  Japan’s  navy  come 
in  a  sort  of  comparison  from  the  pens  of  Charles 
Johnson  and  Samuel  E.  Moffatt  respectively, 
making  it  a  valuable  number. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come:  or  Salothiel,  the  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
famous  historical  romance  by  George  Crosby. 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  in  bis  preface  to  this  lux¬ 
urious  edition,  classes  it  among  the  six  great¬ 
est  romances  of  English  literature.  This  edi¬ 
tion  has  a  frontispiece  in  colors  and  sixteen 
full  page  half  tone  drawings,  by  T.  de  Thnl- 
Btrnp,  .who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  labor 
for  this  work,  spending  many  months  in  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  study  of  the  details  necessary  to 
perfect  the  pictures.  He  has  wonderfully  por¬ 
trayed  the  stirring  dramatic  scenes  of  the  story, 
which  is  published  by  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company  at  the  low  price  of  $1.40  net. 

The  May  Magazine  of  Art  shows  among  other 
pictures  of  interest,  two  pencil  drawings  by 
John  Ruskin,  one  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice, 
the  other  at  Abeeville,  which  are  owned  by 
the  University  of  Oxford.  The  work  of  the 
marine  painter  Edwin  Hays  of  the  Royal  Hi¬ 
bernian  Academy  is  exploited  with  many  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions  and  a  sketch  in  color 
is  given  as  a  frontispiece.  A  pholtOgravnre  of 
Gainsborough’s  "Perdita”  is  given  a  whole 
page,  and  is  admirably  reproduced,  this  and 
other  work  being  from  the  famous  Wallace  col¬ 
lection  at  Hertford,  lately  bequeathed  to  the 
English  nation.  Our  own  Daniel  Chester 
French,  the  sculptor,  is  honored  with  a  long 
and  appreciative  paper  by  J.  P.  Oonghlan, 
with  photographs  of  his  two  masterpieces, 
"Death  and  the  Sculptor”  and  the  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly  monument.  ((Cassell  and  Company.) 
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The  Independent  refers  to  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary— numbering  twenty -five  Oongrega- 
tionalists— in  the  case  of  Professor  Gilbert : 

In  the  presence  of  Presbyterian  conserratism, 
it  was  not  strange  that  a  year  ago  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  book  on  the  Gospels  written 
by  the  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 
and  Interpretation,  George  H.  Gilbert  D.  D. 
who  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Lnke 
cannot  be  taken  as  historical,  bnt  certain  leg¬ 
endary  and  homiletic  material  not  otherwise 
supported.  But  this  leaves  the  story  of  the 
miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord  without  authority, 
and  BO  impugns  the  trustworthiness  of  one  of 
the  articles  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  The  di¬ 
rectors  did  not  then  deal  summarily  with  Pru- 
fessor  Gilbert,  but  gave  him  a  vacation  of  a 
year  in  which  to  pursue  his  studies  and  possi¬ 
bly  revise  his  conclusions  while  preparing  his 
book  on  the  Acts.  The  proof  sheets  of  this 
second  book  have  now  been  before  them,  and 
it  is  not  found  that  Professor  Gilbert  has 
changed  his  position ;  and  accordingly  his  ser¬ 
vices,  it  is  understood,  will  not  be  further  re¬ 
quired  by  the  directors.  He  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  more  radical  in  his  views  than  is 
Prof  L.  L  Paine  of  Bangor  Theological  Semi 
nary,  another  Congregational  institution,  whose 
volume  on  the  History  of  Triuitarianism  has 
received  much  conservative  criticism,  but  who 
still  retains  his  position  as  senior  professor.  It 
would  seem  that  the  view  that  conduct  and  not 
creed  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  now 
receiving  a  wider  application  to  NewTestament 
as  well  as  Old  Testament  theology. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  holds  that  “To 
give  in  such  form  as  to  force  other  men  to  give 
four  or  five  or  ten  times  as  much  should  not 
become  a  rule:’* 

There  are  situations  when  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  are  imperatively  needed,  and  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  a  large  circle  of  men  to  secure 
the  amount.  Then  one  man  of  wealth  may 
say:  “I  will  give  twenty  thonsemd  if  yon  will 
make  up  the  remainder  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand.”  The  proposition  encourages  and 
incites  the  circle  to  give  and  solicit  others  to 
give  the  remaining  seventy-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  But  this  sort  of  giving  should  not  be  the 
rule.  Men  of  wealth,  especially  if  they  are 
Christian  men,  are  under  obligations  to  give 
irrespective  of  what  other  men  do.  Indeed,  it 
is  their  religions  duty  to  search  for  objects  de¬ 
serving  their  help  and  to  help  them  according 
to  their  ability.  They  owe  also  a  debt  to  the 
community  out  of  which  they  have  obtained 
their  wealth.  The  world  also  needs  their  ex¬ 
ample.  Besides,  when  a  man  says,  “I  will 
give  one  dollar  if  yon  will  give  twice  or  three 
or  four  times  as  much,”  he  often  forces  other 
men  of  moderate  means  to  give  more  than  they 
can  afford.  They  give,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  more  than  he  does.  Their  giving  is  a 
serious  self-denial.  His  giving  is  out  of  an 
abundance  far  excelling  his  necessities.  The 
only  self-denial  on  his  part  is  the  restraint 
npon  his  desire  to  increase  his  super- abundance. 
Each  one  of  ns  is  to  give  according  to  his 
ability,  whether  other  men  give  or  do  not  give. 
Our  duty  is  to  relieve  the  needy  who  deserve 
relief,  whether  they  are  men  or  societies  or  in¬ 
stitutions. 

The  Watchman  comments  on  “A  Type  of 
Success,”  with  its  usual  insight: 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  is  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  receive  a  salary  of  1800,  a 
year,  delivered  an  address  the  other  evening 
to  the  boys  of  a  trade  school  in  New  York,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  gave  them  some  excel¬ 
lent  advice  npon  fidelity  to  their  duties  and 
the  importance  of  doing  their  tasks  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  fellows.  Bnt  Mr.  Schwab  went 
out  of  his  way  quite  unnecessarily  to  refiect 
upon  the  value  of  a  College  education.  “I  was 
at  a  gathering  of  forty  of  the  great  financial 
men  of  the  country  the  other  day,  ’  ’  said  Mr. 
Schwab,  “and  when  the  subject  was  brought 
up  we  found  that  thirty-eight  of  the  forty  were 
poor  boys  who  had  gone  to  training  schools 
and  had  never  gone  to  College.  ’  ’  The  money 
making  faculty  is  a  gift  and  not  a  result  of 
training,  and  those  who  have  this  gift  in  the 


highest  perfection  are  not  always  thoroughly 
admirable  men.  But  Mr.  Schwab  perhaps  did 
not  remember  that  the  man  who  made  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  which  he  is  president  possible,  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  a  liberally  educated 
man.  and  took  an  extended  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Goettingen.  Riches  and  the 
headship  of  great  corporations,  however,  are 
not  the  only  measures  of  success.  The  Boston 
Transcript  justly  remarks  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  who  look  for  their  rewards,  even 
in  this  life,  not  in  colossal  salaries,  but  in 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  life  around  them,  and  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  they  have  done  something  for 
their  own  generation  and  perhaps  those  to  come 
as  well  as  for  themselves.  At  sixteen  or  sev¬ 
enteen  a  young  man  doesn’t  know  whether  he 
is  better  fitted  to  become  a  steel  magnate  or  a 
College  professor.  The  College  helps  him  to 
find  out. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  comments  on 
a  matter  that  very  closely  concerns  all  real 
pastoral  success: 

We  believe  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harcourt  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  that  the  minister  “ tiptoeing  into 
the  sick-room  with  a  little  black  book  under 
his  arm  is  oat  of  place;”  that  the  “long  faced, 
sepulchral-voiced  Christian”  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  sick-room ;  likewise  the  min¬ 
ister  who  “approaches  the  patient  and  with 
sad  countenance  looks  into  his  face,  feels  his 
pulse  and  then  heaves  a  deep  sigh  and  says: 
‘Let  us  have  a  few  words  of  prayer.’  ”  We  do 
not  believe  that  ministers  generally  are  so  de¬ 
void  of  common  sense  as  to  be  guilty  of  such 
folly.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  them  transgress  after  the 
manner  specified  by  Dr  Harcourt.  To  carica¬ 
ture  the  exceptional  few  who  may  be  imprudent 
in  the  sick  room,  so  as  to  cast  reflection  npon 
all  ministers  and  hold  them  up  to  public  ridi¬ 
cule,  is  a  piece  of  unjustifiable  impertinence. 
The  presence  in  the  sick-room  of  a  judicious 
minister  is  by  no  means  “cause  for  alarm,  ”  as 
is  asserted,  but  rather  a  solace  and  comfort. 
The  pastor  is  exercising  one  of  his  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  functions  when  he  visits  the  sick  of 
his  congregation  and  ministers  unto  their 
spiritual  needs ;  and  he  never  treads  more  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  very  foot-prints  of  his  divine 
Lord  and  Master,  in  whose  stead  he  ministers, 
than  when  so  engaged. 

The  Ohristian  Oommonwealth  says,  by  way 
of  reminder,  that  if  men  expect  to  win  any 
cause  of  a  moral  kind  they  must  have  enough 
interest  and  faith  in  it  to  throw  themselves 
into  it  without  reserve : 

There  are  some  things  just  now  which  church 
members  and  minsiters  appear  to  desire.  Con¬ 
siderable  talk  is  going  on  about  a  law  that  will 
legalize  Sunday  business.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  ministers  to  condemn  the  kinds  of  business 
they  are  not  engaged  in.  Bnt  when  they  con¬ 
demn  the  railroads  and  street  oars,  and  milk¬ 
men,  and  paper  dealers,  it  is  useless  to  think 
their  words  will  have  any  weight  unless  they 
themselves  are  willing  to  endure  the  inconven¬ 
iences  of  walking  to  church,  and  refrain  from 
going  off  on  the  oars  to  “supply”  on  Sunday. 
This  article  is  not  discussing  the  question  of 
Sunday  rest  on  its  merits,  but  is  only  calling 
attention  to  the  powerlessness  of  all  seed  to 
multiply  unless  it  die  first.  He  that  loves  his 
life  will  lose  it.  He  that  loses  it  will  find  it. 
If  this  Sunday  work  is  wrong,  if  it  oppresses 
the  workmen,  if  the  remedy  is  to  stop  it,  then 
at  all  costs  to  the  Ohristian  people  ihty  must 
be  the  first  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  the  reform. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  makes 
this  touching  and  thoroughly  practicable  sug¬ 
gestion  : 

Forty-eight  little  children  of  Ohristian  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  among  the  martyrs  in  China. 
There  were  little  babes  snatched  from  their 
mothers’  arms  and  older  children  who  knew 
something  of  the  horrors  through  which  they 
passed.  Their  sufferings  were  short  no  doubt, 
but  it  grieves  us  to  think  of  the  little  ones  in 
the  hands  of  an  angry  and  barbarous  cruelty. 
Many  children  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  sing 
his  praises  and  try  to  serve  him.  It  was  given 
to  these  martyr  children  to  serve  him  by  their 
death.  They  are  all  safe  and  happy  in  the 
fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Shall  we  not  do 
something  to  remember  them?  May  not  the 
Ohristian  children  of  our  homes  and  churches 
make  some  memorial  of  those  who  suffered 
death  for  Jesus’  sake?  A  hospital  for  afflicted 
Chinese  children  would  be  a  suitable  remem-  - 
brance.  It  would  make  their  memory  blessed 
in  China,  and  be  acceptable  to  Christ. 


TWO  QUEST10N$i. 

A.  8.  Fiske,  D.D- 

The  first  is  pressed  on  the  conscience  by  a 
sense  of  sin,  too  urgent  to  be  set  aside  and  npon 
the  judgment  by  a  sense  of  peril  too  insistent 
to  be  allayed.  It  is  “What  most  I  do  to  be 
saved?”  That  question  satisfactorily  answered 
in  personal  experience,  the  second  follows  in¬ 
evitable,  pressed  npon  the  saved  soul  by  sense 
of  the  guilt  and  peril  of  fellow-man  by  grate¬ 
ful  loyalty  to  its  own  Redeemer  and  by  a  su¬ 
preme  devotion  to  all  righteousness.  It  is 
“What  must  I  do  to  save?”  This  is  an  inevi¬ 
table  second  to  that  great  first  and  wholly  sup¬ 
ersedes  it. 

The  exact  word  that  dominates  either  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  “may”  nor  “oanf’nor  “shall,  ”  bnt 
“must”— what  “must”  I  do?  Something,  of 
a  certainty  I  A  tremendous  imperative  I  Saved 
myself  out  of  the  hole  of  the  pit ;  my  fellow 
siill  in  the  gulf;  my  fellow,  whom  I  love  with 
same  glow  of  the  Christ-love ;  my  fellow,  for 
whom  Christ  died ;  my  fellow,  whose  salvation 
Christ  has  entrusted  to  his  saved  ones;  my  fel¬ 
low,  for  whose  saving  he  has  endued  me  with 
all  Gospel  grace  and  troth,  with  his  own  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  power  of  the  in-dwelling  Spirit ; 
a  nece.ssity  is  npon  me,  woe  is  me,  if  I  endeavor 
not  to  save  I  Something,  anything,  everything, 
to  save  I  That  is  the  cry.  That  is  what  I  am 
for  and  saved  for.  That  is  the  saved  soul’s 
business  If  it  be  not  good  for  that  it  is  good 
for  nothing,  was  not  worth  the  saving.  That 
is  the  use  God  has  for  ns  in  this  perishing 
world.  That  is  Christ’s  mission  for  every  one 
of  ns.  He  is  “not  willing  that  any  should 
perish”  He  has  set  ns  into  his  kingdom  that 
we  may  hinder  any  man  from  perishing.  He 
sets  ns  into  circles  of  contact,  companionship, 
friendship  and  love  that  we  may  save  those 
circles,  effectuating  so,  his  will.  He  makes 
that  Saviour-spirit  the  very  essence  of  the  real 
Christian  temper  and  the  one  proof  of  the  true 
Christian  experience.  ‘ ‘  The  Spirit  of  Christ?’  ’ 
Who  does  not  recognize  that  it  is  the  Saviour 
Spirit?  Well,  then,  “Who  has  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  none  of  his.  ”  The  crucial  test, 
then,  of  Christian  standing  is  this  passion  for 
saving  men.  It  is  crazy  illusion  for  any  soul 
to  sit  coddling  itself  in  the  selfish  comforts  of 
a  “hope  in  Christ”  unless  it  be  inspired  with 
this  strong  desire  to  save,  this  mighty  “must.” 
Men  justly  doubt  your  Christian  experience  if 
they  do  not  see  it  working  such  redeeming 
purpose.  The  skepticism  of  the  world  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  because  it  does  not  see  this  fruit  of 
an  eager,  practical  saving  temper  in  those 
called  Christian.  Were  that  seen  to  pervade  all 
Christian  confession,  to  stir  all  churches  to 
laborious  zeal,  no  man  could  doubt  the  genu¬ 
ine  power  or  the  divine  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  proclamation  or  experience.  Their 
evidences  would  be  demonstrative  past  all  de¬ 
nial  or  even  question. 

Who  doubts  that  marvelous  results  would 
swiftly  follow  such  universal  dedication  of 
Christ’s  nominal  followers  to  this,  the  Christ’s 
one  work,  the  seeking  and  saving  of  the  lost? 
When  all  who  bear  the  blessed  Name  come  to 
feel  this,  “I  be  about  my  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  millennium  will  be  at  the  doorl 
There  is  no  fear  lest  the  great  Master  be  at  a 
loss  to  show  bis  dedicated  children  vihal  they 
must  do,  when  they  come  into  the  frame  of 
such  a  willing  obedience  to  that  great  impera¬ 
tive.  He  will  guide  and  empower  to  the 
“Greater  Works”  than  those  be  wrought  in 
the  fiesh  or  than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  when 
the  Christian  and  the  Church  have  come  to 
realize  that,  above  all  things,  they  mu»t  save. 
That  sense  of  the  august  and  awful  responsi¬ 
bility  for  use  of  the  tremendous  trust  of  the 
Gospel  of  a  world’s  redemption  is  the  frame 
into  which  the  Christian  and  the  Church  have, 
first  of  all,  to  enter.  The  Church  can  only 
enter  it  through  the  personal,  individual  dedi¬ 
cation,  each  soul  forits<lf,  through  all  its  mem¬ 
bership,  the  dedication  of  itself  to  personal 
participation  in  this  saving  work.  If  the 
Church  is  not  doing  its  best  in  this  matter, 
conversions  are  few,  and  general  interest  not 
satisfactory,  brother,  it  is  because  you  have 
saved  and  brought  nobody  into  it,  because  you 
are  lacking  in  interest. 
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RELIGIOUS  WORK  AT  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  D.  D.  Ohairman.  Frank  £.  Siokels  Esq.  Rev.  A.  S.  Coats,  O.D.  Mr.  Theophil  Speyser.  Rev.  S.  L.  Beiler,  Ph.  I> 

The  Treasurer  is  MR.  WILLIAM  C.  CORNWELL,  President  of  the  City  Bank,  Buffalo 

to  race;  bat  that  is  only  an  incident  to  greater  ness,  and  the  need  of  like  fonndations  for  the 
things.  Brethren,  we  know  assuredly  that  all  prosperity  of  our  sister  republics  of  the  South ; 
our  success,  all  our  security,  all  our  freedom,  and  (8)  to  gather  and  display  together  the 
all  our  promise,  are  based  on  spiritual  fonnda-  very  considerable  body  of  evangelical  literature 
tions— the  open  Bible,  the  preached  Gospel,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  already  published 
\  the  Lord’s  day,  and  a  public  conscience  taught  by  different  organizations,  the  Bible  Society, 

)  and  trained  by  these  agencies.  Here  is  the  the  Tract  Society,  and  various  mission  boards 

‘j  lack  of  Spanish  America.  and  private  publishers,  so  that  they  could  read- 

I  Now,  as  these  visitors  come  to  us— like  the  ily  be  seen,  examined,  and  obtained  byj  any 

/  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  of  old— shall  they  South  American  visitor.  All  this  must. (4)  '.be 

hear  and  learn  aught  of  these  things,  the  best  in  charge  of  some  earnest,  spiritual,  and.  tact- 
and  greatest  that  we  have  to  impart,  or  not?  fnl  man  or  woman,  familiar  with  Spanish,  sym- 
The  Exposition  authorities  cannot  enter  into  pathetic  in  the  work,  and  consecrated  to  the 
such  subjects,  if  they  would ;  their  function  is  Lord. 

confined  to  the  material  side.  Every  physical  Of  these,  the  last  has  been  found  already,  it 
and  temporal  aspect  of  our  progress  and  our  is  believed ;  and  the  first,  the  question  of  a 
Si8lS'!80  will  be  displayed  and  illustrated  on  place,  has  been  solved  by  the  cordial  interest 

s'oo  a  scale  of  elegance  and  impressiveness  never  and  co  operation  of  the  “Tent  Evangelist,” 

' _ —  seen  before ;  but  of  the  great  underlying  prin-  which  will  be  the  general,  conspicuous,  and 

.$1822.80  QOt  word,  not  a.hint,  will  be  given  nudenominational  centre  of  religions  work  at 

P  THE  Exposition  itself,  nor  given  at  all,  nn-  the  Exposition,  just  outside  the  entrance.  A 

less  American  Ohristlaus  recognize  their  great  small  amount  is  needed,  however,  absolutely, 
privilege  and  their  great  corresponding  obliga-  to  organize  this  special  work,  to  meet  the 
can  Ex-  tion.  necessary  expenses  of  the  one  who  shall  be  in 

ist  and  g  Shall  this  be?  Oan  it  be?j.MnBt  this  host  of  charge,  and  to  publish  the  little  books  or  cir- 
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Americas  as  beaatifal  female  fignres,  the  one 
above,  at  the  North,  reaching  down  to  her. 
Sonthern  sister  in  a  loving  and  nplifting  hand¬ 
clasp.  Only  imbne  It  with  a  spiritual  mean¬ 
ing,  above  mere  political  and  commercial  in¬ 
terests,  and  it  becomes  a  most  impressive,  noble 
and  beantifnl  symbol.  Shall  this  be  done? 
Again  we  repeat,  American  Ohristians,  it  is 
for  yon  to  say  I 

In  its  ontward  appointments,  its  arcbitectnre, 
its  color-effects,  its  gardens  and  parterres,  its 
electrical  brilliancy  of  display,  this  Exposition 
will  surpass  any  such  occasion  that  the  world 
has  yet  beheld.  It  will  impress  profoundly  our 
Spanish  American  visitors,  and  well  it  may, 
with  the  greatness  of  our  material  achievements. 

But  these  things,  however  grand,  however 
beautiful, 'are  all  of  this  world ;  "and  the  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  fashion  of  it,  but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever."  Shall  not 
something,  something  of  eternal  truth  and  abid- 
iug  bl3^3ia<  b3  proridsi  there,  for  these  on 
Southern  friends  and  brothers,  that  may  endure 
when  all  the  glories  of  the  outward  scene  have 
faded  and  gone  forever?  American  Christians  I 
it  is  for  yon  to  say. 

What  shall  be  the  response? 

May  30,  ISOl. 

This  appeal  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Rev. 
Dr,  .fosiah  Strong,  President  of  \the  League  for 
Social  Service,  the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  N,  Y.  State  Conference  of  Religion. 


TKe  College  De¬ 
partment 


Rev-  C-  W.  E.  Chapin. 

THE  MTIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  8-12.  The  citizens  of  the  "City 
of  the  Straits"  have  extended  a  most  cordial 
greeting  and  welcome  to  this  great  body  of 
educators,  and  will  see  to  it  that  nothing  is 
lacking  in  hospitality  to  make  their  visit  one 
long  to  be  remembered.  The  local  Committees 
in  Detroit  have  been  at  work  for  several  months 
in  making  preparations  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  Association  and  in  providing  places  for 
the  numerous  meetings  and  Conferences.  One 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Local  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  attractive  aud  interesting  booklet 
describing  and  illustrating  the  city  of  Detroit, 
which  has  just  come  from  the  press.  The 
cover  of  the  booklet  is'  of  deckle-edged  art 
paper  and  contains  many  beantifnl  half-tones 
of  views  of  Detroit  and  of  the  many  lake  and 
river  resorts  near  by,  also  a  historic  sketch  of 
the  place,  now  the^famous  city,  where  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1701,  Antoine  de  la  Motte  Cadillac 
planted  the  Roman  cross  and  unfurled  the 
flag  of  "  La  belle  France,  ’  ’  and  named  it  Detroit 
[(the  straits).  Traders  and  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  touching  at  various 
points  along  the  beautiful  straits,  but  it  was 
left  to  M.  Cadillac  with  his  French  soldiers, 
artisans  and  friendly  Indians  to  take  possession 
of  the  place  and  to  make  it  the  gateway  to  the 
vast  lakes  of  the  North  and  a  military  post  of 
great  strategic  importance.  Some  of  the  most 
thrilling  incidents  in  our  early  history  cluster 
about  this  old  French  stronghold  to  the  North¬ 
west;  these  historic  associations  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  city  and  the  islands  and  river 
about  it  will  be  to  the  educators  who  will  as¬ 
semble  there  in  July  an  educating  influence. 

The  beantifnl  souvenir  of  Detroit  may  be  bad 
by  teachers  and  all  interested  in  this  meeting 
of  the  Association  by  addressing  such  a  re¬ 
quest  to  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Frederick,  chairman 


of  the  local  Executive,  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
book  contains  in  addition  to  its  historical  nar¬ 
ratives  information  concerning  the  special 
rates  offered  by  many  railroad  lines  East  and 
West,  and  by  the  steamship  lines  operating  on 
the  lakes.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  to  members  of  the  Association  the  round 
trip  fare  from  nearly  any  point  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  fare,  plus  $2  membership  fee.  The 
following  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  will  enable  one  to  calcu¬ 
late  about  the  probable  expense  of  the  trip ; 

The  Executive  Committee  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  plus  the  usual  |2  membership  fee,  has 
been  secured  for  the  Detroit  Convention  from 
every  railway  line  in  the  United  States  except¬ 
ing  from  points  west  of  Montana  on  the  north¬ 
ern  Trans-Continental  lines,  and  these  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  favorable  action  at  an  early  date. 

The  dates  of  sale  in  the  various  passenger 
Association  territories  will  be  three  consecu¬ 
tive  dates,  such  as  will  enable  the  passenger 
to  reach  Detroit  by  the  usual  train  service 
between  noon  of  July  6  and  noon  of  July  9. 

Tickets  may  be  extended,  upon  the  deposit 
plan,  for  return  from  Detroit  on  any  date  after 
July  9  and  before  September  1,  on  the  payment 
of  a  deposit  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

All  tickets  will  provide  for  continuous  pas¬ 
sage  in  both  directions  excepting  that  stop¬ 
overs  on  the  return  trip  will  be  granted  in 
Transcontinental  Association  territory;  and 
that  a  stop  over  of  ten  days  on  the  return  trip 
will  be  granted  under  usual  provisions  for  such 
stop-overs,  at  Niagara  Falls  or  Buffalo  on  all 
tickets  reading  through  those  points. 

A  variable  route  on  tickets  returning  through 
Niagara  Falls  or  Buffalo  is  provided  to  enable 
the  passenger,  at  some  additional  expense,  to 
return  via  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 

A  variable  route  is  also  provided  for  tickets 
reading  to  Detroit  via  Chicago  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  passenger  to  exchange  the  return  rail¬ 
way  coupon  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  for  tra!>8- 
portation  without  extra  charge  on  steamers  of 
the  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Maniton  Steamship  Company, 
to  Chicago  via  Mackinac.  A  similar  option 
is  granted  on  all  rail  tickets  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  various 
advantageous  combinations  of  routes  which 
can  be  made  under  the  rates  and  ticket  condi¬ 
tions  as  outlined  above.  It  has  been  the  aim 
to  secure  to  the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  three 
special  opportunities  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions:  (1)  attendance  on  the  Detroit  Conven¬ 
tion]  (2)  a  visit  to  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion;  (S)  a  visit  until  September  1  to  some  of 
the  delightful  resorts  of  Northern  Michigan, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  Canada ;  or  a  trip  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
with  an  extension  to  New  England  points  if 
desired. 

From  time  to  time  mention  will  be  made  in 
these  columns  of  the  program  of  the  meetings, 
together  with  other  facts  concerning  this  im¬ 
portant  national  organization. 

Prof.  Frank  E.  Sanders  has  just  completed 
a  course  of  lectures  at  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cleveland,  upon  the  Florence  Harkness 
Biblical  Foundation.  Professor  Sanders  is 
head  of  the  department  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Semitic  Languages  at  Yale  University  and 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year 
is  to  become  the  dean  of  the  divinity  school 
of  Yale  University.  This  course  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  first  of  a  public  nature  that  Professor 
Sanders  has  given  since  his  appointment  as 
dean.  Therefore,  what  he  has  to  say  touching 
so  vital  a  question  as  The  Prophets  of  Israel 
and  their  Messages,  becomes  of  special  public 
worth.  In  the  last  one  of  the  course  of  six 
lectures.  Professor  Sanders  indicated  more 


clearly  his  personal  views.  Among  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  which  h9  especially  alluded  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  principles  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
he  mentioned  their  belief  in  the  personality 
and  power  of  Jehovah,  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
in  the  universe  and  the  attitude  of  Jehovah 
towards  sin.  This  attitude  is  one  of  absolute 
abomination,  and  yet  with  this  principle  is 
united  a  desire  that  the  sinner  should  himself 
become  righteous.  But  towards  the  obstinately 
impenitent  there  is  only  divine  severity.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanders  also  indicated  that  the  Hebrew 
prophets  interpreted  wickedness  in  two  ways. 
Socially  wickedness  stood  for  injustice  and 
morally  it  also  stood  as  an  obstruction  to  good¬ 
ness.  With  Jehovah  Israel  had  a  peculiar  re¬ 
lation.  The  race  was  peculiarly  favored  of  God 
on  the  ground  of  usefulness.  The  purpose  of 
Jehovah  touching  the  race  was  for  the  world’s 
redemption.  Israel  was  the  agent  for  the  se¬ 
curing  of  this  consummate  result.  Amcng  the 
methods  for  attaining  this  result  was  the  grad¬ 
ual  spiritualization  of  Israel,  than  a  race.  The 
condition  is  also  the  assurance  of  the  ultimate 
realization  of  all  the  divine  hopes  for  the  race. 
But  aside  from  its  content  Hebrew  prophecy 
has  certain  limitations,  conventions  and  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics.  It  is  always  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  condition.  It  aims  to  give  a  better  life. 
The  prophecy  is  also  adjusted  to  those  who 
are  to  receive  it.  The  prophet  usually  saw 
and  uttered  only'  one  or  two  great  ideas  at  a 
time.  He  only  saw,  also,  a  little  ways  ahead. 
The  ultimate  futnre  was  vague,  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  present  was  more  clear.  It  is  also 
plain,  said  Professor  Sanders,  that  the  prophets 
at  times  made  palpable  mistakes.  Among  the 
conventions  of  Hebrew  prophecy  much  relates 
to  the  word  ‘  *  remnant.  ’  ’  The  remnant  is  to 
repent,  the  remnant  is  to  be  restored  and  Pal¬ 
estine  is  to  be  a  new  kingdom.  There  is  also 
to  be  a  subsequent  reaction  of  fertility  and 
happiness.  It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  occasional 
in  time,  very  general  in  character  and  ex¬ 
tremely  figurative.  It  is  not  safe  to  say  that 
a  certain  verse  or  paragraph  has  a  definite 
meaning.  Prophecy  is  prophetic  in  a  large  and 
open  way.  Therefore  in  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  the  fundamental  theme  and  purpose 
is  of.primary  value.  The  spirit  of  prophecy 
is  Messianic,  and  yet  what  are  called  Messianic 
prophecies  are  not  so  frequent  as  is  commonly 
believed.  The  real  Messianic  idea  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  The  supremacy  of  this  kingdom 
is  represented  in  Jesus  Ohrist.  Others  may 
say  that  the  Messianic  idea  is  to  be  embodied 
in  the  race,  but  the  Christian  believes  that 
Ohrist  himself  is  the  leader  and  the  corn- 
mender.  _ 

The  Christian  Nation  has  this  item  condemn¬ 
ing  fondness  for  criticism.  It  has  a  wide  ap¬ 
plication  : 

"Fault-finding  is  not  diffiunlt.  Isaac  Mc- 
Curry  illustrates  this.  A  dog,  hitched  to  a 
lawn  mower,  stopped  pulling  to  bark  at  a 
passer-by.  The  boy  who  was  guiding  the 
mower  said,  ‘Don’t  mind  the  dog;  he  is  just 
barking  for  an  excuse  to  rest.  It  is  easier  to 
bark  than  pull  this  machine.  ’  It  is  easier  to 
be  critical  than  correct,  easier  to  bark  than 
work.  Easer  to  burn  a  house  than  to  build  one. 
Easier  to  hinder  than  help.'  Easier  to  destroy 
reputation  than  construct  character.  Fault¬ 
finding  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  easy.  Anybody 
can  grumble,  criticise,  or  censure,  like  those 
Pharisees,  but  it  takes  a  great  soul  to  go  on 
working  faithfully  and  lovingly,  and  rise  su¬ 
perior  to  it  all,  as  Jesus  did." 

Whatever  in  Christ  had  the  nature  of  eatis- 
faction,  was  by  virtue  of  his  suffering  or  hu¬ 
miliation;  whatever  had  the  nature  of  merit, 
was  by  virtue  of  his  obedience  or  righteousness. 
— J.  Edwards. 
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JESUS  OUR  HIGH  PRIEST  IN  HEAVEN. 

Hebrews  iz.  11-14,  24-28. 

Golden  Text. — He  ever  liveth  to  make  in- 
tercession  for  ns. — Heb.  vii.  25. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  sets  forth  the 
relation  between  God  and  man  under  the  as¬ 
pect  of  a  covenant.  Two  covenants  are  under 
consideration,  that  made  at  Sinai  (viii.  9)  and 
that  made  through  Christ  (iz.  15).  It  is  with 
the  latter  that  onr  lesson  is  concerned.  We 
mast  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  neitherjcov- 
enant  was  its  own  end,  nor  was  the  second 
covenant  the  end  of  the  first.  Both  were  means 
to  the  great  end  of  bringing  God  and  man  into 
a  relation  of  unity  and  harmony,  the  will  of 
man  being  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
his  conduct  in  accordance  with  that  will,  his 
conscience  free  from  and  hie  whole  being  en- 
flamed  with  love  for  God.  This  end  is  possi¬ 
ble  only  through  the  grace  of  God  manifested 
in  his  covenants  with  man.  The  first  covenant, 
however,  had  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  The  second  cannot  fail  because  it  is 
made  valid  and  potent  by  the  relation  between 
the  two  parties  instituted  in  the  person  of 
Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

The  lesson  passage  is  designed  to  show  how 
it  is  that  Jesus  makes  this  covenant  valid  and 
potent. 

Verse  11.  The  contrast  is  between  his 
priesthood  and  that  of  the  Aaronic  line,  be¬ 
tween  the  material  tabernacle  in  which  the 
Aarmio  priesthood  ministered  and  the  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  crealton  with  that,  but  spiritual,  “the 
undivided  sanctuary  where  God  dwells  in 
truth,  ’  ’  as  Dr.  Dods  says.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
material  world. 

Verse  12.  The  grammatical  difidcnlties  of 
the  whole  passage  are  great,  but  the  meaning 
is  not  obscure.  It  was  by  his  own  death  not 
with  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  Christ  en¬ 
tered  this  holiest  place,  the  presence  of  God, 
and  so  obtained  that  eternal  redemption  which 
needed  not  a  yearly  repetition  of  the  act. 

Verses  18,  14.  The  contrast  between  the 
preciousness  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  offered  by  the  Aaronic  priest  and  that 
offered  by  Christ  is  very  clear;  the  how  much 
more  is  as  Canon  Farrar  says,  the  keynote  of 

he  Epistle. 

Verse  24.  For  refers  to  verse  23,  omitted 
from  our^ lesson,  and  which  states  a  spiritual 
truth  which  is  almost  too  difficult  to  treat  in 
the  ordinary  Sunday-school  class— that  in  the 
new  covenant  this  holiest  place  of  which  we 
have  been  studying  also  needs  purification,  as 
did  the  earthly  tabernacle  which  was  a  symbol 
of  it.  The  important  truth  is  that  this  holiest 
place  must  needs  be  purified  with  a  holier  sac¬ 
rifice  than  the  blood  that  had  been  sprinkled 
on  the  tabernacle.  It  is  not  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  heavenly  tabernacle  was  pol¬ 
luted  until  the  death  of  Jesus  purified  it.  The 
earthly  tabernacle,  even,  was  not  polluted. 
But  both  were  consecrated,  set  upart  to  be 
the  meeting  place  of  God  and  man  by  sacrifice. 
This  is  what  the  death  of  Jesus  did :  it  made 
heaven  itself  a  new  place. 

L  Verses  25,  26.  The  offering  of  himself  by 
Jesus  was,  however,  an  eternal  offering— once 


the  issues  of  life.’’  The  best  way  to  cast  the 
devil  oit  is  to  put  the  Christ  in.  The  twelfth 
chapter  of  Romans  contains  a  long  and  noble 
list  of  virtues,  whose  performance  will  might- 
nulment  of  sin,  as  the  Greek  word  signifies.  ily  aid  in  presenting  one’s  body  a  living  sacri- 
Verses  27,  28.  Verse  27  is  closely  connected  fioo,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  onr  reasonable 
with  the  last  clause  of  verse  26.  By  this  one  service. 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

Jane  1. 
2. 


sacrifice  of  himself,  Christ  annuled  sin,  as  the 
high  priest  with  his  sacrifice  could  not  do. 
And  as  the  death  of  a  man  closes  his  relation 
to  this  world,  so  the  death  of  Christ  closed  his 
relation  to  sin.  And  as  the  death  of  a  man 
closes  his  account  with  mundane  things,  so  that 
they  are  ready  then  for  a  final  judgment,  so 
the  death  of  Christ  closed  the  account  with 
sin.  In  his  mundane  life  he  had  indeed  to 
reckon  with  it ;  but  in  his  heavenly  life  he  is 
apart  from  sin,  and  those  to  whom  he  shall  ap¬ 
pear  will  find  him  not  a  judge  but  “the  Ever¬ 
lasting  Victor  over  sin  and  death.  ’’ 

CKristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

Getting  Rid  of  Sin. 

May  27.  Cease  to  do  evil.  Isa.  1:  16  21). 

Learn  to  do  good.  Rom.  12;  9-18. 

Cast  out  by  prayer.  Matt.  17:  12  21. 

The  uplifted  Savioar.  Isa.  4>:18-25, 

The  Siving  look.  Nam.  21:4-9. 

Living  near  the  Master.  John  1:  3>  39. 

Topic— How  to  get  rid  of  sin.  1  John  1:  510. 

The  Crucified  and  risen  Christ  sending  forth 
the  very  disciples  to  woo  and  win  the  world 
to  God,  who  had  one  and  all  forsaken  him  and 
fled,  but  a  few  nights  before,  is  the  sublimest 
spectacle  of  love,  faith,  hope,  and  courage,  ever 
witnessed.  The  world’s  gross  wickedness  was 
as  well  known  to  him  as  his  disciples’  weak¬ 
ness.  A  part  oi  the  fulness  of  that  time  when 
God  sent  forth  his  Son  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  world  was  on  the  borders  of  despair. 
Rome  was  rapidly  dying,  the  other  nations 
were  dead.  Not  long  before  hie  death.  Senator 
Davis  of  Minnesota,  said,  I  have  studied  the 
world’s  history.  Before  'the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  a  wide  spread  ruin 
was  impending.  After  it  there  was  a  rejuve¬ 
nation  for  which  nothing  but  that  resurrection 
can  account.  The  task  which  men  had  aban¬ 
doned,  God  undertook  with  the  assurance  of 
triumph.  The  worst  conditions  are  not  beyond 
his  cure.  Over  and  over  again,  at  his  weakest, 
wickedest  point,  the  Bible  meets  man  with  the 
guarantee  of  victory  through  faith.  “Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow.  Though  they  be  red  like  crimson, 
they  shall  be  as  wool.  ’ ’  “Thebloudof  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  ’  ’  “  He  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  (of  condition  and  of 
numbers)  them  that  come  unto  God  by  him.’’ 
“With  God  all  things  are  possible.’’  “Thanks 
be  to  God  who  giveth  ns  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’ 

He  must  learn  to  do  well  who  would  cease 
to  do  evil.  There  are  no  fallow  fields.  He 
must  reap  weeds  who  will  not  sow  wheat. 
What  did  it  avail  in  Matthew  zii.  and  Luke  ii., 
that  the  place  was  swept,  even  garnished,  so 
long  as  it  was  empty?  Of  filthiness  emptiness 
is  the  sure  forerunner.  Idleness  always  begets 
wickedness,  never  righteousness.  He  will  not 
long  abhor  evil,  and  either  flee  or  abstain  from 
it,  who  does  not  tenaciously  cling  to  the  good. 
There  is  no  neutral  ground  discoverable  on 
which  one  may  stand  in  safety  without  becom¬ 
ing  either  sinner  or  saint.  In  the  thirteenth 


Millions  engage  in  piayer  as  a  practice  who 
never  think  of  wielding  it  as  a  power.  How 
dare  we  so  shockingly  neglect  that  on  which 
Christ  placed  such  emphasis?  Over  against 
the  sublimest  of  precepts  to  teach  the  power  of 
prayer  he  placed  the  most  striking  of  examples 
to  illustrate  it.  Without  prevailing  prayer 
what  would  the  Apostolic  Church  have  been? 
In  what  emergency  or  work  did  they  ever  fail 
to  employ  or  rely  upon  it?  At  no  other  point 
in  either  preaching  or  practice  is  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  to-day  so  far  from  the  ideal. 
Expecting  great  things  from  God,  the  Apostles 
undertook  great  things  for  God.  A  heroic  mis¬ 
sionary,  called  to  his  eternal  home  not  many 
years  ago,  discovered  to  his  profound  sorrow 
that  one  of  his  sons*  had  become  wayward. 
Prostrating  himself  before  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
he  plead  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise, 
“Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  bs  saved  and  thy  house. ’’  After  months 
of  waiting  and  watching,  the  answer  came  in 
richer,  fuller  measure  than  even  he  could  have 
dreamed. 

{^Because  God  is  light  in  whom  is  no  darkness, 
therefore  his  children  ought  not  to  walk  in 
darkness.  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world.’ 
“Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
seeing  your  good  works,  may  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven”  “For  ye  were 
once  darkness,  but  are  now  light  in  the  Lord: 
walk  as  children  of  light  (for  the  fruit  of  the 
light  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and 
truth),  proving  what  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
Lord’’  (Eph.  v.  8).  Creed  is  life  in  theory, 
conception.  Conduct  is  life  in  action.  Char¬ 
acter  is  life  in  net  result.  See  to  it  that  ye  be 
not  of  those  who  say  and  do  not. 


XHe  Prayer  Meeting 


for  all.  The  writer  evidently  thought  that  the'  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  King  James  Ver- 


end  of  the  world  was  near.  But  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  present  dispensation  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  his  teaching,  which  was  that 
in  the  consummation  of  the  age— that  is,  in 
God’s  own  good  time,  the  eternal  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  offered,  once  for  all,  for  the  an- 


sion,  there  is  a  fine  phrase  we  do  well  to  heed. 
“Thinketh  no  evil.  ’’  Millions  who  are  careful 
to  refrain  from  evil  act,  are  not  so  careful  to 
abstain  from  evil  thought,  forgetting  that  “as 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he.  ’  ’  “  Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are 


C.  L.  Carhart. 

Week  beginning  May^S6. 

God’s  Jewels  Mai.  3: 13-18. 

‘  *  And  they  shall  be  mine  own  property,  saith 
Jehovah  of  Hosts,  in  the  day  when  I  rise  to 
action.  ’  ’  So  George  Adam  Smith  renders  verse 
17.  “Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
(mine  own  property)  from  among  all  peoples,’’ 
was  Jehovah’s  covenant  with  Israel  redeemed 
from  Egypt  (Ex.  xiz.  5;  Dent.  vii.  6). 

The  New  Testament  with  its  revelation  of 
a  greater  redemption  takes  up  the  thought 
of  divine  ownership,  in  which  the  chosen 
people  of  Christ  succeed  to  Israel’s  cove¬ 
nant  and  blessing  (1  Peter  ii.  9;  Eph.  i.  14). 
So  while  our  title  word  is  misrendered  * '  jewels’  ’ 
and  derives  its  idea  of  preciousness  from  its 
literal  meaning  of  ‘  ‘  property,  ’  ’  it  expresses  an 
important  and  fundamental  thought  of  God’s 
revelation. 

God’s  people  are  his  own  property,  the  pn  - 
chase  of  his  redeeming  grace.  Their  confidence 
is  not  in  their  worth,  but  in  his  ownership. 
The  goodness  of  the  past  is  the  assurance  of 
the  future.  He  who  bought  them  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  will  not  neglect  so 
costly  property. 

This  is  not  always  obvious.  The  little  syna¬ 
gogue  of  saints  in  the  centuries  after  the  return 
from  ex  le  saw  little  benefit  in  piety,  and  were 
ready  to  envy  the  lot  of  the  proud  (Mai.  ii.  17 
iii.  13-15).  “Such  things  (Ixx. )  they  spake 
one  with  another,  ’  ’  as  many  of  us  have  spoken 
at  least  in  our  own  hearts.  The  moral  order 
of  the  universe  is  clouded  to  onr  ejes  by  the 
disproportioned  ill  that  we  bear  who,  however 
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imperfectly,  haTe  sincerely  tried  to  keep  the 
Lord’s  charge.  With  Job  we  all  at  times  feel 
kinship. 

For  the  disheartened  and  the  tried  God  has 
not  rebnke  bat  heartening.  His  book  of  re¬ 
membrance  records  not  their  distrust  bat  their 
need.  On  them  that  think  upon  his  name  he 
thinks.  He  may  seem  inactive.'  ” Careless 
seems  the  great  Avenger.  ”  Tet  he  has  a  day 
in  which  he  will  act  (iii.  17,  iv.  8).  The  day 
that  to  the  prond  bnrneth  as  a  furnace,  to  his 
own  is  a  dawn  of  blessing,  the  rising  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness  whose  mild  beams  bring 
healing  (iv.  1,  2): 

“  Behind  the  dim  unknown 

Stundeth  (lod  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above 
His  own." 

The  secret  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe  is 
the  love  of  God.  As  we  see  this  love  revealed 
in  him  who  drained  the  cup  of  unmerited  bit¬ 
terness,  we  know  not  the  solution  of  the  mys¬ 
tery,  but  that  there  is  a  solution  and  that  it  is 
good. 

Out  of  this  faith  springs  works.  He  who 
is  God’s  to  receive  is  God’s  to  give.  The  own¬ 
ership  that  guarantees  safety  demands  service 
(Dent.  xxvi.  18;  Titus  ii.  14). 

BOHEMIAN  WORK  IN  AMERICA  AND  IN 
THE  LAND  OP  JOHN  HVSS. 

Albert  W.  Clark,  D  D. 

With  regard  to  our  mission,  whose  influence 
is  felt  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  among  those 
speaking  the  same  language-in  Moravia,  Vienna, 
Russia  and  America,  there  is  no  lack  of  cheer¬ 
ing  incidents. 

For  example,  two  papers  just  received  from 
America  report  the  three  following  items: 

1.  “The  American  Board  has  just  accepted 
for  the  Foochow  mission,  China,  Mr.  L.  Hadons, 
a  graduate  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
and  his  flanct^e,  Miss  Jelinek,  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin  College. ’’  These  missionaries  are  of 
Bohemian  parentage  and  are  indirect  fruit  of 
the  mission  here. 

2.  The  Rev.  C.  Treka  of  the  Bohemian  mis¬ 
sion  of  St. Paul,  Minn.,  is  now  doing  excellent 
work  for  the  Bohemians  in  the  twin  city  of 
Minneapolis.  This  young  pastor  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  family  joined  one  of  our  churches  here 
in  Bohemia  years  ago.  After  studying  a  year 
in  my  house,  he  was  accepted  at  Oberlin  Sem¬ 
inary,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  the  course  of 
study  preparing  him  for  the  work  he  is  now 
doing. 

8.  The  mutual  relations  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  finds  a  striking  exemplification  in 
an  item  from  Prague.  Bohemian  Sunday- 
school  helps  are  now  called  for  by  Bohemians 
in  America  to  whom  we  are  sending  each  month 
nine  hundred  copies.’’ 

There  are  three  hundred  thousand  Bohemians 
in  America,  not  to  speak  of  many  thousand 
neglected  Bohemians  in  Canada. 

All  of  our  Bohemian  booklets  and  tracts  are 
needed  among  those  speaking  that  language  in 
America. 

Our  mission  here  has  sent  a  goodly  number 
of  preachers  to  the  “Fatherland.  ’’  One  of  our 
evangelists  hopes  to  labor  in  Canada. 

Our  work  centres  in  Prague,  where  we  have 
three  churches  aud  three  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations.  Among  Bohemians  of 
Vienna  we  have  two  churches  and  two  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations. 

Pilsen,  Bohemia,  is  one  of  our  most  impor¬ 
tant  out  stations.  The  following  item  from 
that  city  will  be  of  interest:  Some  years  ago, 
a  mother  and  a  [daughter  were  attracted  by 
Bible  truth  to  our  meetings.  Soon  they  were 
hindered  by  opposition,  and  the  daughter  be¬ 
came  an  enemy..  She  forbade  her  mother,  who 
lived  with  her,  attending  the  Bible  services. 
Many  trials  came  to  the  family  and  the  mother 
deeply  regretted  that  she  could  not  have  the 


comfort  of  hearing  the  Gospel.  The  daughter 
was  very  unhappy.  At  length  she  came  again 
to  a  Bible  service  and  was  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  truth  that  she  became  a  true  follower 
of  Christ.  Her  house  on  the  oppoiste  side  of 
the  city  is  a  long  way  from  our  ball,  so  that 
now  every  Sunday  *evening,  Gospel  meetings 
are  held  in  the  house  of  this  once  bitter  enemy. 
She  is  an  earnest  helper  and  wishes  to  undo 
the  mischief  of  past  years. 

In  another  city  a  man  and  his  wife  decline 
to  attend  the  Bible  services,  but  accept  some 
good  Christian  literature.  The  books  they  read 
called  their  attention  so  often  to  the  Bible 
that  they  determined  to  buy  one.  They  called 
upon  the  woman  who  cares  for  the  chapel  or 
hall,  and  insisted  on  baying  her  Bible  that 
was  lying  on  the  table.  She  promised  to  get 
them  a  new  one,  but  no,  they  wanted  the  Bi¬ 
ble  before  them,  fearing  as  they  said,  that  they 
might  not  get  the  right  Bible.  After  reading 
the  Bible  for  some  time  the  woman,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  her  husband,  began  to  attend 
our  Bible  services.  He  insisted  on  her  going 
to  the  confessional.  The  improper  questions 
of  that  priest  and  his  immoral  suggestions 
opened  her  eyes  not  a  little.  Her  report  to  her 
husband  was  a  source  of  surprise  aud  indigna¬ 
tion.  He  no  longer  hindered  her  attending 
the  Gospel  meetings,  but  refused  to  go  with 
her.  At  last,  when  she  intimated  her  decision 
not  to  remain  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  very 
bitter  in  his  abuse,  and  told  her  that  if  she 
left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  she  must  leave 
him.  She  told  him  plainly  that  if  he  opposed 
her,  then  she  would  go  and  live  with  her  sister 
in  America.  While  she  was  away  on  a  visit — 
before  the  proposed  departure  for  America— he 
came  out  of  curiosity  into  the  Bible  meeting 
just  to  see  bow  bad  the  place  his  wife  was 
frequenting.  The  singing  and  the  preaching 
made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  him.  When 
bis  wife  returned,  he  was  ready  to  attend  the 
service  with  her.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
this  man  and  his  wife  are  now  happy  members 
of  the  church  be  once  so  bitterly  assailed.  In 
another  city  two  women,  neighbors  on  the 
same  fiat,  attended  the  Bible  meetings  and 
went  home  deeply  convicted  of  sin  and  of  their 
need  of  a  personal  Saviour.  The  first  of  the 
two  said  to  her  neighbor,  “All  my  other  work 
must  stop  until  I  secure  pardon  and  peace  from 
Jesus  Christ.  ’  ’  Her  full  and  immediate  decision 
was  blessed,  and  she  was  soon  an  humble  fol¬ 
lower  of  our  Redeemer.  The  other  delayed 
until  certain  work  had  received  attention,  and 
found,  to  her  regret,  that  delay  weakens  de¬ 
cision  and  increases  the  obstacles  For  nearly 
a  year  she  was  in  the  dark  and  could  find  no 
rest  for  her  soul.  But  God  has  helped  her,  too ; 
she  rejoices  in  the  truth,  but  laments  the  lost 
year.  May  not  American  Christians  learn 
from  those  two  women  the  importance  of 
prompt  decision  and  the  danger  of  trifling  with 
God’s  call  to  immediate  surrender. 

In  many  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  we 
have  believing  families  connected  with  our  free 
churches.  They  are  very  grateful  for  the  visit 
of  a  preacher  and  ready  in  such  cases  to  call 
in  their  neighbors.  This  opens  important  doors 
for  proclaiming  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
thousands  who  do  not  know  the  truth.  Who 
is  ready  to  help  with  traveling  expenses  towards 
such  needed  journals? 

More  than  one  hundred  members  have  been 
received  the  past  year.  We  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  ex-priest  who  attends  the  Bible 
services  in  Prague  with  the  greatest  interest. 
His  delight  in  the  Bible— a  new  book  to  him — 
is  most  touching.  At  present  he  is  trying  to 
support  himself  by  literary  work.  He  ought 
to  have  a  special  year  of  study  in  the  Bible 
and  then  become  a  preacher.  Who  will  help 
towards  bis  support?  His  bigoted  sister  came 
to  get  him  back  home  and  back  into  the  Ro¬ 


mish  Church.  ‘  ‘  For  just  once,  ’  ’  she  consented 
to  attend  a  Bible  service.  The  truth  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  her,  and  from  that 
day  she  has  remained  here  where  she  can  listen 
to  the  simple  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  In  all  di¬ 
rections  there  are  open  doors.  The  harvest  is 
great  and  the  laborers  few. 

In  the  Bible  work  more  copies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  circulated  last  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
department  there  has  been  much  to  cheer. 
The  first  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
of  Bohemia  was  established,  after  great  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  government  in  1886.  Yesterday 
the  statutes  were  approved  by  the  government 
for  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
Husinec.  What  would  the  council  of  Constance 
say?  The  young  men  will  meet  in  our  mission 
house  standing  in  the  very  garden  where  Hubs 
played  as  a  boy.  This  will  be  our  fourteenth 
“Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  ’ ’  There 
are  thirteen  Bohemian  churches  connected  with 
our  mission. 

May  God  awaken  in  many  hearts  new  love 
for  this  interesting  field  of  labor. 

Paoen,  Austria. 


Correspondence 


Carbonado,  Pierce  Co.,  Wash. 

Dear  Mrs.  Houghton:  Agreeably  to  your 
request  I  send  you  herewith  a  photo  of  my 
manse.  The  lot  on  which  it  stands  is  fifty 
by  sixty  feet,  and  the  manse  is  somewhat  aris- 


CARBONADO  MANSE 


tocratic  in  that  its  lot  is  surrounded  by  a  picket 
fence  and  thus  protected  against  depredation 
from  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  dogs  and  numerous 
swine,  the  tolerated  scavengers  of  the  village. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  southwest  and 
so  fails  to  reveal  the  two  stove-pipes  that  serve 
as  chimneys,  one  for  one  of  the  two  front  room 
and  the  other  for  the  kitchen.  One  room  is 
twelve  by  twelve,  the  other  nine  by  twelve, 
the  kitchen  sixteen  by  eight,  and  a  small  pantry. 
A  coal  shed  completes  the  accommodations. 
Surface  brook  water  coming  from  a  forest  and 
highly  colored  after  every  rain  is  obtainable 
from  a  street  faucet  at  some  distance  from  the 
house. 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  no  “guest 
chamber,  ‘  ’  and  so  must  send  to  the  Coal  Com¬ 
pany’s  miners’  boarding-house  for  at  least,  or 
most,  lodging  any  friend  who  may  come  to 
visit  us. 

However  the  joy  of  ministering  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  needs  of  the  hard-working  miners  makes 
one  forget  the  difi'erence  between  our  petite 
manse  and  the  commodious  dwellings  of  most 
of  the  ministerial  fraternity. 

A  celebrated  missionary  in  Turkey  being 
found  one  early  morning  shaving  himself  while 
looking  into  a  still  pool  as  a  mirror  said  “The 
absolute  wants  of  man  are  very  few.’’  And 
Lord  Bacon  remarks  “Houses  are  built  to 
live  in  not  to  look  on ;  therefore  let  use  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  uniformity  except  where  both 
can  be  had.’’  Puqe't. 
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(Continued  from  page  to.) 

applaase  Dr.  Walker  showed  the  injury  to  the 
Obaroh  of  neglecting  the  claims  of  the  Pacific 
Ooast,  showed  the  importance  of  itsgeographi- 
oal  sitnation  in  view  of  the  new  responsibilities 
of  onr  nation.  "We  are  a  thousand  miles  east 
of  the  centre  of  the  United  States  I  We  are 
IT  I"  he  exclaimed  amid  sympathetic  laughter. 

*  *  If  Jyon  want  a  glorious  champion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  there  stands  Dr.  Minton,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Presbyterianism 
in  the  midst  of  Unitarianism  and  all  other  isms. 
He  has  made  splendid  sacrifices,  teaching  for 
one-third  of  his  nominal  salary  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  He  loves  God  and  his  fellow  men ; 
he  came  from  the  East,  he  could  hold  high 
positions  in  the  East  but  we  need  him.  We 
need  the  General  Assembly.  The  Episcopal 
Church  will  go  to  San  Francisco  next  October 
with  all  its  bishops  and  its  dignitaries.  Let 
us  say,  Here’s  our  Moderator,  and  he’s  worth 
all  your  bishops!’’  Amid  great  applause  he 
nominated  Dr.  Minton  as  the  Prinoe  of  procla¬ 
mation,  kind,  gentle,  magnanimous,  all  that 
Dr.  Purves  is— the  peer  of  anybody. 

Dr.  Walker  had  gained  his  audience,  and  it 
was  to  a  sympathetic  body  that  President  James 
D.  Moffatt  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  Univer¬ 
sity  seconded  this  nomination.  This  is  the  first 
great  discussion  of  the  113th  General  Assembly. 
It  is  compSlled  to  choose  between  two  men, 
either  of  whom  they  would  be  willing  to  vote 
for  who  would  have  both  if  they  could.  Care¬ 
fully  Dr.  Moffatt  pointed  out  the  considerations 
which  would  make  their  choice  a  wise  choice. 
Comparative  fitness  was  not  one ;  for  both  were 
equally  fit,  well  matched  in  personal  capacity, 
both  have  done  substantially  the  same  work 
and  of  the  same  high  order,  both  equal  in 
mental  ability,  insight,  farsight,  foresight  and 
hindsight,  equal  in  capacity  of  presiding  over 
snob  an  Assembly.  Both  know  what  has  been 
going  on  the  past  year,  both  were  fair-minded 
and  would  be  loyal  to  the  General  Assembly. 
There  could  be  no  other  consideration  than 
locality,  "Other  things  being  equal.’’  There 
was  great  applause  when  he  said  that  locality 
must  decide.  Taking  up  the  reference  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ohio,  he  showed  that  these  were 
each  in  their  turn  pivotal  points  and  that  where 
the  contest  is  the  hottest  there  ability  of  the 
highest  order  is  developed.  The  battles  of 
freedom  bad  been  fought  in  Virginia,  political 
and  social  battles  in  Ohio.  "Where  are  the 
battles  of  Christianity  being  fought  to-day? 
Not  in  New  York;  not  in  Philadelphia;  not  in 
Eastern  states  where  the  Church  is  strong, 
it’s  out  there  in  Calfornia  where  there  is  no 
Sabbath  law,  where  churches  are  taxed  like 
factories,  where  every  man  may  say  what  he 
pleases ;  it  is  there  that  the  apologetic  battles 
must  be  fought  and  there  Dr.  Minton  has  got 
his  training.  He  has  contended  earnestly  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the '  saints.  We 
should  elect  the  self-denying  Christian  who 
meets  the  enemy  on  the  enemy’s  chosen  field.’’ 
Dr.  Moffatt  would  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness.  Good  men  like  to  see  fair  play.  Only  three 
Moderators  have  ever  been  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
gion  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  only 
one  of  these,  Dr.  Niccolls,  truly  representative 
of  the  West.  The  last  three  Moderators  have 
been  from  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Referring  to 
the  first  argument  for  Dr.  Purves,  he  affirmed 
that  it  is  not  to  honor  the  great  West  when 
we  honor  those  who  have  given  money  to  the 
West ;  but  when  we  honor  the  man  who  has 
gone  West  and  taught  in  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  on  a  paltry  salary  of  $1,000.  "New  York 
won’t  give  a  dollar  less  to  Home  Missions  if  we 
elect  him.  Dr.  Purves  will  be  just  as  faithful 
to  Home  Missions  as  he  ever  has  been.  Make 
this  General  Assembly  a  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  loyal  to  all 
its  entire,  kno  iving  no  sectionalism.  Amid 


great  applause  he  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Minton. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill  D.D.  of  Oregon  said 
that  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light.  Soldiers  plan  campaigns  with  a  far 
sight  that  puts  to  shame  the  leaders  of  religion. 
Captains  of  industry  put  aside  differences  for 
the  common  good.  Statesmen  recognize  all  in¬ 
terests  involved  in  any  measures  But  religious 
leaders  often  fail  to  recognize  the  spirit  of 
generosity  or  even  fairness.  Dr.  Hill  showed 
the  immense  importance  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  recognized  by  statesmen  and  capitalists  and 
proved  by  the  President’s  present  journey. 
"Brethren  will  yon  again  ignore  our  appeal? 
We  should  have  the  Moderator,  for  that  honor 
will  stimulate  Presbyterians  there  now  as  per¬ 
haps  never  again.’’  He  told  of  a  recent  meet- 
ipg  at  which  two  hundred  Presbyterian 
Churches  were  represented,  every  one  strug¬ 
gling  with  long  oariied  debt.  Yet  when  the 
need  of  a  new  church  was  presented,  needing 
$16,150  for  a  building,  in  twenty  minutes  $11,- 
500  was  subscribed  and  the  next  Sunday  the 
entire  amount  and  $100  more.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  onr  Church  in  the  West. 

"We  want  yon  to  know  that  in  the  Western 
Church  we  are  bolding  up  the  blue  banner  of 
Presbyterianism.  We  come  to  yon  with  im¬ 
portunity,  begging  yon  to  vote  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  foreseeing  statesmanship,  the  loyalty 
of  Presbyterians  and  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
Master.  ’  ’ 

Though  Dr.  Purves  had  had  but  three  spon¬ 
sors,  there  was  no  objection  made  when  a  fourth 
speaker  stood  up  for  Dr.  Minton,  the  Hon.  F. 
T.  Boots  of  Indiana.  He  had  come  with  no 
candidate  in  mind,  though  predisposed  toward 
Dr.  Purves.  He  did  not  question  magnificent 
abilities  of  both  candidates,  but  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  and  the  great 
interests  of  the  Home  Mission  field. 

Henry  C.  Minton,  D.D.,  Moderator. 

Amid  intense  interest  the  roll  was  called. 
Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly 
has  the  voting  been  so  close.  More  than  half 
the  names  on  the  roll  had  been  called  before 
either  candidate  was  more  than  three  votes  be¬ 
yond  the  other.  It  was  noticeable  that  all 
party  distinctions  fell  away ;  men  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  apart  theologically  voted  for  the  same 
candidate.  It  began  to  be  observed  that  one 
man  was  the  candidate  of  the  ministry  and  the 
other  of  the  eldership.  When  in  case  of  a  large 
Presbytery,  Dr.  Purves  forged  three  or  four 
votes  ahead  of  Dr.  Minton,  the  votes  of  the 
elders  brought  them  abreast  again,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  last  fourth  of  the  roll  was  reached 
that  those  timid  spirits  who  like  to  vote  for 
the  winner  found  any  guidance  in  the  voices  on 
either  side.  Then  Dr.  Minton  began  to  draw 
ahead,  and  at  the  close  the  tellers  announced, 
Dr.  Minton  337  ;  Dr.  Purves  276. 

It  was  distinctly  a  Home  Mission  victory; 
BO  recognized  by  both  candidates  and  of  most 
happy  angnry  for  our  Church.  Not  for  long 
years  has  this  question  of  the  Moderatorship 
been  so  clearly  a  question  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  so  thoroughly  divorced 
from  controversy,  so  frankly  a  recognition  of 
the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  Without  ques¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Purves  rejoices  in  this  signal  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ— the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  animates  this  great  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  great  enough  and  Christ-like 
enough  for  this.  And  his  turn  will  surely 
come.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  say  that  the 
Church  cannot  long  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
ranging  itself  under  his  guidance. 

The  usual  formalities  followed  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  vote.  Drs.  Walker  and  Moffatt 
were  appointed  to  escort  Dr.  Minton  to  the 
platform.  Dr.  Dickey  read  the  appointed  sen¬ 
tences  from  the  book,  and  put  into  bis  bands 


the  Constitutional  rules,  expressing  his  personal 
pleasure  in  welcoming  Dr.  Minton  to  the  chair 
and  referring  to  their  recent  meeting  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  felt  fully  justified  in  the  confidence 
that  Dr.  Minton  would  do  here  what  be  has 
done  there— the  fit. 

Dr.  Minton  expressed  his  thanks  for  this 
expression  of  confidence,  and  bis  great  surprise 
at  the  generosity  of  the  Church  in  this  choice. 
Thanking  them  in  the  name  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  pastors,  missionaries  and  teachers  west  of 
Mississippi,  all  of  whom  are  true  Home  Mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Judge  Willson  of  Philadelphia,  President  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-School  Work  and  a  member  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Calvary  Church,  then  presented  a  ‘  ‘  par¬ 
ticularly  orthodox’’  gavel,  made  from  the  wood 
of  the  old  building  of  the  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion.  As  Judge  Willson  bad  made  pleasant  al¬ 
lusion  to  California,  Dr.  Minton  in  his  response 
spoke  of  his  state  as  one  ‘  ‘  where  all  towns  are 
saints  and  all  the  people  sinners,  ’  ’  announced 
as  news  to  Philadelphia  that  we  have  entered 
a  new  century  and  expressed  his  values  of  the 
guvel  for  all  its  associations. 

A  Ripple  over  the  Rules. 

These  amenities  happily  over,  Dr.  Niccolls 
created  a  little  stir  by  moving  that  the  Peoria 
plan  "be  not  concurred  on,  but  that  on  the 
ground  that  an  Assembly  cannot  be  governed 
by  a  previous  Assembly."  At  once  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  in  a  hubbub,  and  that  gavel  which  a 
minute  before  the  Moderator  had  pleasantly 
deemed  a  mere  survival  of  the  fittest,  was  in 
pretty  active  operation.  Dr.  Johnson  took  the 
strong  ground  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  undo 
without  discussion  what  a  previous  Assembly 
had  done  after  long  deliberation.  There  were 
many  confiioting  voices,  many  appeals  to  Mr. 
Moderator,  many  cries  of  Question,  question, 
more  than  one  point  of  order  raised,  more  than 
one  attempt  to  lay  on  the  table  and  to  adjourn. 

As  the  last  was  manifestly  impossible  until 
the  matter  was  definitely  settled,  this  motion 
was  loudly  voted  down,  but  finally  order 
emerged  from  chaos  and  Dr.  Niccolls’s  motion 
was  lost.  The  Peoria  overture  is  the  rule  of 
this  Assembly,  at  least  plan  became  the  law 
of  this  Assembly  at  last,  and  having  at  this 
writing  been  tested,  it  appears  to  have  worked 
with  remarkable  smoothness. 

Frida;  :  The  Twentieth  Century  Celebration 

Onr  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  de¬ 
cided  at  the  St.  Louis  Assembly,  1900,  in  the 
first  General  Assembly  of  the  new  century  the 
advent  of  the  new  century  should  be  celebrated 
in  some  fitting  manner.  To  this  end,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  the  first  General  Assembly  was 
held,  was  chosen  as  the  veritable  place  of 
meeting  for  this  new  century  Assembly  and  the 
first  Friday  of  the  session  for  the  celebration 
of  this  great  event.  Accordingly  the  entire 
day  was  given  up  to  this  celebration,  three 
meetings  beir.g  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  one  in  the  Art  Museum,  where  the  great 
Historical  Exhibit  of  the  Church,  prepared  by 
Dr.  H.  O.  McCook  for  this  occasion,  is  housed. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  event  in  this  coun¬ 
try’s  history  has  ever  ben  celebrated  with  bet¬ 
ter  oratorical  effect  than  this  one.  Americans 
are  given  to  oratory  and  Presbyterians  are  pro¬ 
verbially  fine  speakers,  but  the  Church  s  ruck 
twelve  in  the  six  great  addresses  which  were 
uttered  on  Friday.  He  would  have  been  a  bold 
man  who  should  have  said  that  it  was  possible 
for  six  addresses  to  be  delivered  on  one  general 
theme,  each  equally  fresh,  original  and  vigor¬ 
ous  ;  but  so  it  was ;  and  the  great  audiences 
who  attended  the  meetings  must  have  gained 
a  new  conviction  not  only  of  the  importance 
and  significance  of  the  present  era,  but  of  the 
call  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  making  the  history  of  the  future. 

'■.Continued  on  page  x.) 
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OP£N  THE  DOOB. 

Open  the  door,  let  Id  the  sun  ; 

He  hath  a  smile  for  every  one ; 

He  hath  made  of  the  rain-drops  gold  and  gems. 

He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems— 

Open  the  door  1 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul ;  let  in 

Strong,  pure  thoughts  which  will  banish  sin  : 

They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace  divine. 

And  their  fruit  shall  be  sweeter  than  that  of  the  vine— 
Open  the  door  I 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart ;  let  in 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin  ; 

It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  msy  enter  unaware— 

Open  the  door  I  —British  Weekly. 


THE  LITTLE  SHOP. 

A  little  East  side  stationery  and  newspaper 
shop  in  New  York  Oity  is  the  pnlpit  from 
which  four  yonng  men  have  been  preaching  an 
excellent  sermon. 

The  proprietor  of  the  shop  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Oivil  war.  The  four  yonng  men  were  reg¬ 
ular  customers,  and  so  had  become.his  friends. 
One  of  them  was  an  electrician,  one  worked  in 
a  hotel,  another  was  a  draftsman  and  the 
fourth  a  day  clerk. 

One  day  last  summer  the  electrician  found 
the  little  shop  closed  when  he  called  for  his 
morning  paper.  It  was  still  closed  when  the 
draftsman  and  his  brother,  the  law  clerk, 
called,  a  little  later.  Inquiry  of  the  family  who 
lived  overhead  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
old  man  had  not  been  feeling  well  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  complained  of  pain  in  his  chest. 

That  night  the  four  yonng  men  made  further 
inquiries.  They  found  that  the  old  soldier  was 
down  with  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  had  been 
taken  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  They  knew  he 
was  poor  and  wholly  dependent  on  his  little 
business.  If  the  shop  remained  closed,  not  only 
would  he  have  no  income  while  be  was  away, 
but  his  regular  customers  would  go  elsewhere, 
and  their  trade  might  never  be  regained. 

So  the  young  men  determined  to  carry  on  the 
business  themselves.  They  were  all  poor  and 
had  plenty  to  do,  but  they  arranged  their  own 
work  as  conveniently  as  they  could,  and  di¬ 
vided  the  day  into  periods.  Then  each  gave  a 
part  of  bis  time,  and  so  the  shop  was  kept 
open  all  the  day. 

The  task  was  not  accomplished  without  self- 
sacrifice.  It  meant  longer  hours  and  harder 
work  for  all  of  the  four,  and  for  two  of  them 
the  giving  up  of  a  vacation  for  which  much 
bad  been  planned  and  from  which  much  was 
anticipated.  Nevertheless,  each  of  them  did 
his  part  without, complaining. 

It  is  one  of  the  beautiful  things  in  life  that 
a  deed  of  this  kind  seldom  passes  unnoticed. 
The  yonng  men  said  nothing  about  it,  but  the 
story  of  what  they  were  doing  got  noised  about. 
Everybody  in  the  neighborhood  became  inter¬ 
ested,  and  everybody  wanted  to  help.  People 
who  had  never  traded  at  the  little  shop  before 
brought  their  custom  there  now  to  encourage 
the  yonng  men,  and  some  of  them  were  always 
in  too  much  of  a  burry  for  a  down-town  car  to 
bother  with  change  for  a  nickel ;  so  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  instead  of  falling  ofif,  increased. 

The  old  soldier  had  a  long  siege  of  it.  When 
be  was  finally  discharged,  instead  of  finding 
his  little  shop  closed  and  his  business  gone,  he 
found  it  open  and  with  a  bigger  trade  than  he 
had  ever  had. 

How  would  it  have  been  if  the  four  young 
men  had  merely  contented  themselves  with 
wishing  that  they  were  rich  enough,  or  had 
time  enough,  to  help  the  old  man? 

— The  Oatholic  News. 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  case  of  Joseph  Owen  who  has  been 
elected  to  an  important  feilowsbip  at  Pem¬ 
broke  Oollege,  Oxford  University,  has  called 
renewed  attention  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  society  for  University  extension. 
Six  years  ago  Mr.  Owen  was  a  mill  hand  at 
Oldham.  Hs  had  enrolled  himself  for  the  an¬ 
nual  course  of  University  extension  lectures, 
not  thinking  to  attract  any  atteution  to  him¬ 
self,  but  actuated  simply  by  the  love  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Two  of  the  lecturers,  Mr.  Hudson  Shaw 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  were  struck  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability  displayed  in  the  papers  he 
wrote  and  resolved  to  avert  the  tragedy  of  "An 
Unappreciated  Giotto."  A  fund  was  raised 
among  their  friends  and  it  was  proposed  to 
Mr.  Owen  that  he  should  go  up  to  Oxford  as  a 
matriculated  member  of  the  University  and 
should,  if  possible,  proceed  to  his  degree. 
The  young  mill  hand  with  his  wife  settled  in 
a  modest  cottage  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Owen  knew  no 
Greek  and  little  Latin,  so  that  "Smalls"  were 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  him.  After  some 
coachings,  however,  be  was  fairly  started  on 
his  academic  career.  Meanwhile  be  bad  entered 
for  the  Brackenbury  scholarship  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  at  Balliol  Oollege.  The  "field"  for  this 
scholarship  is  always  a  large  and  strong  one. 
From  the  Scotch  Universities,  sometimes  from 
the  provincial  Universities  in  England,  and 
always  from  the  public  schools,  great  and 
small,  come  the  best  youthful  historians  of 
the  year.  Against  such  .competitors  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  "extension 
scholar  from  Oldham"  could  bold  his  own. 
But,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Owen 
was  elected. 

There  followed  four  years  of  steady  work 
and  of  pleasant  friendships  formed  by  Owen 
and  his  wife.  The  last  term  bad  come ;  and 
Owen  wa.s  entering  upon  it  full  of  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  meet  successfully  the  ordeals 
known  as  the  "Schools"  when  a  terrible  be¬ 
reavement  fell  upon  him.  His  yonng  wife 
succumbed  under  a  dangerous  operation.  The 
shook  was  a  fearful  one,  and  Owen’s  friends 
thought  that  he  would  sink  under  the  blow. 
His  face  bore  the  marks  of  intense  suffering, 
but  he  gritted  his  teeth  and  went  in  for  the 
schools,  and  with  six  other  men,  out  of  about 
120  candidates,  he  was  placed  in  the  coveted 
first.  Election  to  a  studentship  at  the  London 
school  of  economics,  and  appointment  as  a 
University  extension  lecturer  soon  followed. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Owen  was  as  successful  as 
in  his  previous  academic  study.  Now  that  he 
has  been  appointed  to  a  feilowsbip  at  Pembroke 
the  way  seems  open  to  him  to  become  one  of 
the  leaders  of  English  economic  thought.  His 
career  has  amply  justified  the  policy  of  Balliol 
Oollege  in  opening  its  doors  to  an  extension 
student,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  future 
it  will  be  less  and  less  difficult  for  ambitions 
yonng  workingmen  to  gain  the  priviieges  of 
University  education. — The  School  Journal. 


WHILE  YOV  ARB  GROWING. 

Growing  girls  and  boys  do  not  always  ap¬ 
preciate  that  it  is  while  they  are  growing  that 
they  are  forming  their  figures  for  after  life. 
Drooping  the  shoulders  a  little  more  every  day, 
drooping  the  head  as  one  walks,  standing  un¬ 
evenly,  BO  that  one  hip  sinks  more  than  the 
other— all  these  defects  easily  corrected  now, 
will  be  five  times  as  hard  in  five  years,  and 
twenty-five  times  as  hard  in  ten  years.  A 
graceful,  easy  carriage  and  an  erect,  straight 
figure  are  a  pleasure  to  beholder  and  possessor, 
and  are  worth  striving  for. 

An  easy  way  to  practice  walking  well  is  to 
start  out  right.  Just  before  you  leave  the 
bouse,  walk  up  tc  the  wall  and  see  that  your 
toes,  chest  and  nose  touch  it  at  once;  then,  in 
that  attitude,  walk  away.  Keep  your  head  up 


and  your  chest  out,  and  your  shoulders  and 
back  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  school  teacher  used  to  instruct  her  pupils 
to  walk  always  as  if  trying  to  look  over  the  top 
of  an  imaginary  carriage  just  in  front  of  them. 
It  was  good  advice,  for  it  kept  the  head  raised. 
Don’t  think  these  things  are  of  no  value.  They 
add  to  your  health  aud  your  attractiveness, 
two  things  to  which  everybody  should  pay 
heed.— Sunday  Reading. 


FOUR  LITTLE  GRIZZLIES. 

Their  mother  was  just  an  ordinary  Silvertip, 
loving  the  quiet  life  that  all  bears  prefer, 
minding  her  own  business  and  doing  her  duty 
by  her  family,  asking  no  favors  of  anyone,  ex¬ 
cepting  to  let  her  alone.  It  was  July  before 
she  took  her  remarkable  family  down  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Piney  to  the  Olaybnll  and  showed  them 
what  strawberries  were  and  where  to  find  them. 
Notwithstanding  their  mother’s  deep  conviction 
the  cubs  were  not  remarkably  big  or  bright ; 
yet  they  were  a  remarkable  family,  for  there 
were  four  of  them  and  it  is  not  often  a  griazly 
mother  can  boast  of  more  than  two. 

The  woolly-coated  little  creatures  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  time  and  reveled  in  the  lovely  moun¬ 
tain  summer  and  the  abundance  of  good  things. 
Their  mother  turned  over  each  log  and  flat 
stone  they  came  to.  The  moment  it  was  lifted, 
they  all  rushed  under  it,  like  a  lot  of  little 
pigs,  to  pick  up  the  ants  and  grubs  there  hid¬ 
den.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  mammy’s 
strength  might  fail  some  time  and  let  tbe  great 
rock  drop  just  as  they  went  nnder  it;  nor 
would  anyone  have  thought  so  that  might  have 
chanced  to  see  that  huge  arm  and  that  huge 
shoulder  sliding  about  under  the  great  yellow 
robe  she  wore.  No,  no,  that  arm  could  never 
fail.  The  little  ones  were  quite  right.  So 
they  hustled  and  tumbled  over  one  another  at 
each  fresh  log  in  their  haste  to  be  first  and 
squealed  little  squeals  and  growled  like  growls, 
as  if  each  were  a  pig,  a  pup  and  a  kitten,  all 
rolled  into  one. 

They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  common 
brown  ants  that  harbor  nnder  logs  in  the  up¬ 
lands;  but  now  they  came  for  tbe  first  time  on 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  great,  fat,  Inscious  wood 
ant  and  they  all  crowded  around  to  lick  up 
those  that  ran  out.  But  they  soon  found  that 
they  were  licking  up  more  cactus  prickles  and 
sand  than  ants,  till  their  mother  said  in  Griz¬ 
zly :"  Let  me  show  you  how.”  She  knocked 
off  the  top  of  the  hill,  then  laid  her  great  paw 
fiat  on  it  for  a  few  moments;  and,  ns  the  an¬ 
gry  ants  swarmed  to  it,  she  licked  them  up 
with  one  lick  and  got  a  rich  mouthful  to  crunch, 
without  a  grain  of  sand  or  cactus  stinger  in 
it.  ^The  cubs  soon  learned.  Each  put  his  little 
brown  paws,  so  that  there  was  a  ring  of  paws 
all  around  the  ant-hill ;  and  there  they  sat,  like 
children  playing  ‘  ‘  hands,  ’  ’  and  each  licked  the 
right  and  then  the  left  paw,  or  one  cuffed  his 
brothers’  ear  for  licking  a  paw  that  wai  not 
his  own,  till  the  ant  hill  was  cleared  out  and 
they  were  ready  for  a  change. — Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  in  the  Century. 


On  April  12,  1606,  exactly  296  years  ago,  the 
Union  Jack,  Great  Britain’s  flag,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  was  James  I.  who  added  the  Scot¬ 
tish  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  in  consequence  of 
differences  having  arisen  between  English  and 
Scottish  ships  at  sea,  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
the  flag  its  name.  James  generally  signed  his 
name  "  Jacques, "  and  some  think  this  origi¬ 
nated  the  term"  Jack;"  it  may,  however,  have 
been  from  tbe  Spanish  for  coat,  ‘  ‘  Jaco,  ’  ’  as 
knights  wore  a  little  coat  or  jacket  over  their 
armour  with  distinguishing  marks  on  them. 
The  cross  of  St.  George  was  introduced  as  Eng¬ 
land’s  battle  flag  by  Richard  I.  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Palestine. 
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“MA¥  DAISIES.” 

Pauline  Frances  Camp- 
Some  one  took  a  snap-shot 
At  Father  San,  one  day, 

Canght  him  with  his  nightcap  on 
As  fast  asleep  he  lay  ! 

In  the  fields  and  meadows 
The  pictures  may  be  seen. 

Twinkling  white,  and  yellow. 

Like  jewels  on  the  green, 

Springfield,  Mo. 

AMONG  THE  TREE-TOPS. 

Dear  Oondfctor:  I’mnst  tell  yon  about  my 
new  neighbors. 

About  a  week  after  I  reoeived'a  present  of  a 
very  fine  mocking  bird,  a  Tpair  of  cardinals 
were  seen  on  the  window-sill  next  his  cage, 
and  a  few  days  later,  the^onndation  of  a  nest 
was  laid  in  the  vines  over^the  back  porch,  not 
ten  feet  away  from  Peter  (which  is  the  mock¬ 
ing  bird’s  name).  The  nest  grew  larger  day 
by  day,  each  bird  workingfat  it,  until  one  day. 
Dame  Cardinal  spent  the  morning  quietly  by 
herself  in  the  new  -made  home. 

That  afternoon  I  watched  a  pretty  little  per¬ 
formance  on  a  bough  of  the  nearest  pear  tree. 
The  female  eat  on  the  branch  while  the  male 
went  foraging.  Pretty  soon  he  reappeared  with 
a  morsel  and  fed  her  with  anxious  care,  which 
was  comical  to  see.  All  the  time  he  was  gone, 
they  kept  calling  to  each  other  and  seemed  un¬ 
willing  to  be  long  separated. 

There  are  now  three  speckled  eggs  in  the 
nest  and  she  sits  on  them  patiently,  day  after 
day.  Yon  could  not  find  a  more  attentive  and 
industrious  husband  than  this  little  red  bird, 
were  you  to  hunt  far  and  near.  He  searches 
the  neighbor’s  gardens  and  roams  the  fields  in 
quest  of  tidbits  for  bis  mate,  but  he  always 
seems  to  be  within  calling  distance,  for  when 
the  little  wife  gets  lonesome  and  sometimes 
whistles  for  him,  he  generally  answers  and 
often  comes  to  her,  alighting  on  a  twig  beside 
the  nest  and  keeping  her  company  for  a  few 
moments. 

It  is  a  sight  truly  worth  seeing,  to  watch 
him  as  he  feeds  her  on  the  nest.  He  almost 
always  come.s  in  through  the  vines  at  one  place, 
and  if  she  happens  to  be  sitting  with  her  back 
towards  him,  he  hops  to  the  edge  of  the  nest 
and,  as  she  turns  her  bead,  he  puts  the  morsel 
into  her  month.  It  is  indeed  beautiful  to  see 
the  love  and  devotion  these  two  birds  have  for 
each  other. 

They  have  never  built  so  close  to  the  house 
before  this  year  and  yon  may  be  sure  we  are 
all  glad  to  have  them.  We  give  Peter  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  cardinals  so  close,  for 
they  are  quite  good  friends. 

However,  the  red  birds  are  not  the  only 
“feathered  friends’’  around  here.  In  a  field 
below  the  house  stands  a  sweet-apple  tree,  a 
favorite  with  the  birds,  which  has  been,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  my  especial  property. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  I  climbed  trees  for  the 
mere  joy  of  getting  up  high,  I  built  a  platform 
among  the  branches  of  this  tree  and  spent  much 
of  my  time  there  and  up  at  the  Outlook.  This 
Outlook  was  a  branch  at  the  tip-top  of  the 
tree,  on  which,  if  I  stood  up,  I  looked  over  the 
whole  tree,  not  a  twig  being  above  me;  and 
if  I  chose  to  sit  down,  a  very  comfortable  seat 
was  formed  by  several  branches  crossing.  On 
many  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  have  gone  to  my 
favorite  seat  with  The  Evangelist  and  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  cookies;  read  until  sunset;  and  then 
alarmed  the  neighbors  by  swinging  high  above 
the  oommon  limits  of  the  ordinary  boy,  for  1 
was  light  of  weight  and  my  swing  was  a  verti¬ 
cal  branch  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  the  spring  this  tree  is  a  beautiful  sight. 


Unlike  most  apple  blossoms,  these  are  as  pink 
as  peach  blossoms.  The  leaves  come  out  pale 
green;  then  the  dark  red  buds  are  formed  and 
later  the  tree  is  one  mass  of  pink  blossoms 
which  do  not  turn  white  until  the  petals  are 
ready  to  fall.  This  spring  the  whole  tree  is 
one  huge  bouquet. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  likes  this  apple 
tree.  A  pair  of  turtle  doves  and  a  couple  of 
robins  have  already  built  nests  in  it  this  spring, 
and  I  hope  that  more  will  choose  my  tree  be¬ 
fore  the  season  is  ended. 

.  Last  year,  a  cock  wren  built  a  sham  nest  in 
a  box  I  bad  set  up  opposite  the  Outlook.  He 
and  his  mate  had  a  real  one  in  the  next  tree, 
in  an  old  tea  kettle  minus  the  spout;  but  he 
could  not  wait  until  that  brood  was  hatched. 
I  have  a  special  interest  in  the  wrens,  for  yon 
see,  they  are  my  little  cousins. 

Peter’s  cousins,  the  oat  birds,  are  thinking 
some  of  making  their  ‘  *  happy  home’  ’  in  a  large 
apple  tree  in  the  yard.  They  all  have  plenty 
of  encouragement,  for  I  have  banished  our  yel- 
low-and- black  cat  to  the  chicken-coop.  It 
took  a  few  vigorous  arguments  in  the  shape  of 
several  broom  sticks  and  a  handful  of  pebbles 
to  convince  Tabby  of  my  war-like  intentions, 
for  we  had  always  been  good  friends  and  she 
seemed  to  think  I  *  *  was  fooling  her.  ’  ’  If  it  had 
not  been  in  such  a  good  cause,  I  would  not 
have  treated  her  thus,  but  I  could  not  run  the 
risk  of  having  all  my  birds  devoured  by  that 
carnivorous  animal. 

We  have  fixed  it  all  up  now  and  are  as  good 
friends  as  ever,  only  she  stays  at  the  chicken- 
coop.  Jenxy  Wren. 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

Thousands  of  families  wili  shortly  be  leaving 
the  city  for  the  summer,  and  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances  no  provision  will  be  made  for  the  fe¬ 
lines  which  have  been  household  pets  during 
the  winter  months.  When  these  cannot  be 
taken  away  to  the  country  it  would  be  well 
for  the  owners  to  notify  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  who  would 
remove  the  animals  and  put  them  to  a  painless 
death,  thus  saving  them  weeks  of  unnecessary 
torture.  Cruelty  to  animals  is  not  a  oommon 
thing  in  New  York,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
confidence  with  which  cats,  not  only  in  the 
residential  but  also  in  the  business  portions  of 
the  city,  will  approach  strangers,  and  yet 
within  the  next  few  weeks  much  needless  tor¬ 
ment  will  be  inflicted  on  pet  cats  through  the 
thoughtlessneFs  or  carelessness  of  heads  of 
households. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray. 

THE  BADGE  DESIGNS. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 

Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin 

Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 

As  was  announced  long,  long  ago,  after  the 
ten  charter  members  had  voted  on  the  badges, 
the  three  they  liked  best  would  be  submitted 
to  the  Club.  I  have  numbered  them  in  the 
order  they  were  liked;  although  “Number  8’’ 
was  only  one  of  several  that  had  one  vote  each, 
it  seemed  to  me  the  best  of  them,  so  that  is 
why  it  has  its  place.  I  will  just  make  a  few 
suggestions  about  them,  and  then,  because  we 
have  been  delayed  so  long,  I  will  ask  all  the 
other  boys  who  want  to  vote  for  one,  to  send 
their  vote  immediately,  so  that  it  will  reach  me 
a  week  from  to-day.  May  80. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  afraid  yon  will  have 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  having  colors,  for  enamel 
is  quite  expensive ;  that  is,  unless  “Number  1’’ 
is  chosen,  when  blue  and  white  or  red  and 
white  or  almost  any  of  the  colors  suggested  by 


our  “Color  Committee’’  would  look  nicely  in 
a  celluloid  button. 

Number  2  or  Number  8  would  be  prettier  in 
a  pin,  owing  to  their  shape,  and  yon  could 
without  any  extra  expense,  have  your  name  on 
the  back,  I  am  very  sure.  Now  tell  me  your 
choice,  and  I  will  try  to  get  a  badge  which 
will  be  as  satisfactory  as  possible  in  every  way  I 
We  must  be  patient,  and  wait  a  little  longer, 
for  they  will  take  some  time  to  get  ready. 

Club  Colors. 

The  next  business  to  take  up  is  the  matter 
of  Club  colors.  The  Committee  must  be 
thanked  for  being  so  prompt.  Chadsey  Nich¬ 
ols  was  chairman  and  Sheldon  Quid  one  mem¬ 
ber  ;  the  other  I  don’t  know,  but  will  he  let  ns 
know  so  that  the  Secretary  can  make  a  record 
of  the  Committee? 

Chadsey’s  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mt  dear  Miss  Bay:  In  regard  to  selecting 
colors  my  Committeemen  and  I  have  selected 
the  following  colors : 

Blue  and  white. 

Red  and  white. 

Blue  and  gold. 

Blue  and  steel. 

Richard  S.  Quid  selected  the  first  colors  and 
as  his  blue  is  a  peculiar  one  he  enclosed  a  sam¬ 
ple  which  I  send  to  yon.  Hoping  yon  are 
pleased,  I  remain.  Yours  respecftnlly, 

C.  Nichols. 

The  color  of  blue  mentioned  is  between  a 
bright  blue  and  yale  blue,  nearer  the  bright 
blue.  I  conclude  that  the  blue  in  the  other 
combinations  means  dark  blue,  does  it  not? 
Please  all  vote  on  the  colors  (that  makes  two 
things  to  vote  on).  These  are  both  questions 
on  which  every  single  L.  D.  O.  member  'must 
have  an  opinion. 

Have  yon  all  received  your  Constitution? 
Isn’t  it  fine?  Henry  has  done  well  to  have 
them  so  soon. 

The  first  part  of  the  following  letter  from 
Sheldon  will  make  us  all  smile,  now  that  the 
designs  have  turned  up  safe  and  sound ! 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that 
the  badge  designs  have  again  gone  astray,  but 
hope  that  they  will  be  soon  recovered.  They 
have  been  a  long  time  on  the  way.  Although 
I  have  seen  them,  they  hardly  seem^real  now  I 
I  am  afraid  that  they  are  causing  yon  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

I  find  that  Robert  Burns  in  a  poem  entitled, 
“To  a  Mouse,  on  turning  her  up  in  her  nest 
with  the  plow,  November,  1786,”  says:  “The 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  aft  gang  aglee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  select  Club 
colors,  I  have  selected  blue  and  white  and  have 
reported  to  Chadsey,  our  chairman. 

April  19  was  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  It  was  also  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 

What  do  you  think  of  organizing  local  Guilds 
or  Circles  wherever  it  is  practicable? 

All  members  who  have  paid  their  does  so  far 
have  paid  it  in  stamps  or  sent  the  money  itself 
If  preferred  it  may  be  sent  by  money  order. 

The  Philippine  Islands  extend  from  about  117 
degrees  to  128  degrees  east  longitude  and  from 
about  6  degrees  to  18  degrees  north  latitude. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to 
send  our  Sunday-school  papers  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands. 

I  can  get  magazines,  but  wouldn’t  the  cost 
of  transportation  be  too  great? 

In  one  of  The  Evangelists  the  subject  of  local 
Guilds  was  mentioned  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  mentioned  it.  Yours  truly, 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 

I’m  afraid  that  Robert  Bums  wouldn’t  reo 
ognize  his  own  saying,  for  neither  Sheldon 
nor  I  quoted  it  exactly,  which  would  be:  “The 
best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men  gang  aft 
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agley.  ”  Now  if  the  printer  doesn’t  do  some 
joggling  with  that,  it’s  all  right. 

Indeed  1  do  think  local  Guilds  would  be  a 
good  thing,  but  it  rests  almost  all  together 
with  yon  boys  to  get  some  of  your  friends, 
who  live  in  the  same  town  or  near  yon,  to¬ 
gether  and  persuade  them  to  join.  Oan’t  yon 
do  it? 

There  certainly  are  a  great  many^  places 
where  we  can  send  magazines,  even  if  the  cost 
would  be  great  to  send  them  to  the  Philippines ; 
we  will  seel 

Next  week  we  will  have  the  first  link  of  our 
’ '  endless  chain,  ’  ’  and  will  Lyle  Oarlon  please 
furnish  the  second?  Munnsville  is  right  at  the 
front  of  the  alphabet  I 

And  now  we  are  all  ready  for  the  debate 
next  week  I 

A  VACATION  DREAM. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons. 

“  The  silence  of  the  place  was  like  a  sleep, 

SJo  full  of  rest  it  seemed  .”—J>)nflfeJiwc. 

I  envy  the  hermit,  and  frankly  confess  it. 

His  place  of  seclnsion,  whatever  his  fare. 

For  happy  is  he  who  can  say,  “  I  possess  it,” 

And  flee  therennto  from  his  burdens  of  care. 

You  may  argue  at  will  for  a  life  in  the  city. 

Yet  who  does  not  tire  of  its  turmoil  and  strife. 

Its  scenes  that  awaken  one's  anger  or  pity. 

And  its  manifest  absence  of  yenuine  life. 

For  that  let  me  go  to  the  rim  of  the  ocean. 

Or  seek  the  recesses  of  forest  or  glen ; 

The  Attest  of  shrines  for  life-giving  devotion 
Are  remote  from  the  soul-wearing  mlnglings  of 
men. 

So  thought  that  unparalleled  Poet  and  Psalmist, 
Who  earnestly  longed  for  “  the  wings  of  a  dove  ” 

To  And  rest  in  the  wilderness,  sweetest  and  calmest. 
The  delight  of  his  dreams  and  the  goal  of  his  love. 

Mounts  Sinai  and  Carmel,  how  thrilling  their  story 
Of  Israel's  Prophets  who  sought  them  for  rest  I 

And  how  sacred  the  spot  where  our  SaAior,  in  glory. 
Received  them  as  guests-from  the  land  of  the  blest, 

Let  me  learn  from  the  wise  of  all  countries  and  ages 
Admirers  of  nature  and  lovers  of  Ood, 

That  rest  is  not  found  where  cupidity  rages. 

But  where  angels  with  mortals  have  oftentimes 
trod. 

So  for  rest  and  for  life  let  me  go  to  the  ocean. 

Or  seek  for  seclusion  in  forest  and  glen. 

And  kindle  in  secret  the  flame  of  devotion 
Far  away  from  the  wearisome  concourse  of  men. 


SOME  LARGE  FAMILIE.S. 

In  the  days  of  the  pioneers,  families  were 
larger  than  they  are  at  present,  and  the  Golden 
Penny  quotes  old  chroniclers  to  show  that  this 
was  most  emphatically  true  on  the  other  side 
of  the  sea.  For  instance,  the  Harleian  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum  tell  of  a  certain 
weaver  in  Scotland  who  was  the  father  of  sixty- 
two  children  I 

On  a  tomb  in  Oonway  churobyard, '  Wales, 
two  other  large  families  are  memorialized. 
"Here,”  the  inscription  reads,  "lyeth  the  body 
of  Nicholas  Hooker  of  Conway,  gentleman, 
who  was  the  forty-first  child  of  his  father, 
William  Hooker,  by  Alice,  his  wife;  and  the 
father  of  twenty-seven  children ;  1637.  ’  ’ 

And  that  is  an  interesting  fragment  of  do¬ 
mestic  history  which  pictures  old  Oliver  Minian 
riding  at  the  bead  of  a  troop  of  twenty-one 
men,  when  Charles  V.  entered  Ghent  as  Count 
of  Flanders.  What  made  old  Oliver  ride  so 
proudly?  That  loyal  troop  was  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  his  own  sons,  whose  mother,  it  has 
to  be  added,  had  likewise  borne  him  ten  daugh¬ 
ters. 

In  Great  Britain,  moreover,  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  not  yet  gone  out  of  fashion.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  an  enterprising  magazine  offered 
a  prize  to  the  Englishwoman  who  oonld  prove 
the  largest  family.  Numerous  claims  arrived, 
the  head-rolls  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four. 


A  similar  competition,  held  more  recently  in 
London,  was  quite  an  eye-opener  as  to  the 
number  of  abnormally  large  families  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  result  of  a  close  fight  was 
that  the  trophy  bad  to  be  divided  between  a 
Lambeth  mamma  and  one  of  Bethnal  Green, 
who  had  each  borne  twenty-five  children. 

— The  Youth’s  Companion. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Dr.  Horace  B.  Silliman  of  this  city  has  given 
120,000  to  be  used  toward  founding  a  school 
for  Filipinos.  In  honor  of  its  founder  the 
school  will  be  called  the  Silliman  Institute. 
A  plot  for  it  has  been  bought  at  Damagnete, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Negros. 

Edwin  Abbey,  who  has  been  chosen  to  paint 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  went  to  London 
from  Philadelphia  twenty  years  ago  and  took 
up  newspaper  illustration.  It  was  ten  years 
before  he  had  a  picture  hung  at  the  Academy, 
but  since  then  his  rise  has  been  rapid. 

Charles  Francois  Jalabert,  the  French  his¬ 
torical  painter,  who  died  lately,  aged  eighty- 
one,  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  and  se¬ 
cured  second  place  in  the  Prix  de  Rome  compe¬ 
tition  in  1841.  In  186.3  he  took  a  first- class 
medal  at  the  Salon,  and  in  1856  received  the 
Legicn  of  Honor.  During  the  second  Empire 
he  painted  many  court  personages. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  will  be  located  in  Northfield  perma¬ 
nently.  In  all  probability  bis  residence  will 
be  in  Baltimore,  where  a  house  has  been  se¬ 
cured  for  the  present,  this  city  being  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  centre  for  the  Northfield  extension 
work.  Mr.  Morgan  after  setting  his  Baltimore 
house  in  order  will  go  to  Northfield  about 
July  1,  and  be  at  the  Conferences  up  to  their 
close. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  in  contemplation  for 
the  suppression  of  the  mischievous  slot  ma¬ 
chines,  gambling  and  other  forms  of  vice,  in 
several  cities  of  Washington,  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  being  appealed  to  for 
both  legal  and  moral  encouragement. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
witnessed  the  conversion  of  the  teaching  and 
practice  of  medicine  from  a  theoretical  to  a 
practical  and  demonstrative  science.  Hitherto 
America  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  provision  for  scientific  studies 
in  medicine  and  in  incentives  to  their  prosecu¬ 
tion.  While  this  aspect  of  medical  education 
has  not  been  wholly  disregarded  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  limitations  placed  upon  institutions  of 
learning  by  their  inability  to  provide  ade¬ 
quately  out  of  their  means,  for  the  support 
of  laboratories,  has  had  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  American  medicine.  In 
other  countries  the  national  and  municipal 
governments  have  done  readily  what  in  this 
country  is  left  to  private  inclination  and  bene¬ 
faction.  In  view  of  these  contingencies  the 
decision  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
erection  of  a  new  medical  laboratory,  which 
incompleteness  and  equipment  shall  be  without 
a  rival  in  this  or  other  countries,  is  the  more 
praiseworthy  and  important.  Intended,  as  it 
is,  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  students  and 
the  carrying  on  of  research  in  the  subjects 
of  physiology,  pathology  and  pharmacodynam¬ 
ics,  in  which  departments  of  medicine  the 
greatest  advances  have  been  made  in  the  past 
and  may  be  predicted  for  the  future,  this  event 
is  one  of  national  and  not  merely  of  local  in¬ 
terest.  This  new  Medical  Laboratory  Building 
will  cost  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  Trustees  are  also  contemplaing  the  erec¬ 
tion,  in  the  future,  of  a  new  Medical  Hall, 
Anatomical  Building  and  auxiliary  buildings, 
which  will  adjoin  the  new  laboratory  about 


to  be  erected,  and  which  will  form  one  of  the 
most  extensive  systems  of  buildings  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  medicine  in 
Europe  or  America.  This  task  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  has  set  for  itself  is 
one  that  commends  itself  to  educators,  to  stu¬ 
dents,  and  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  ma¬ 
terial  advancement  of  the  human  race. 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the 
7th  inst.  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  in 
name  of  King  Edward.  All  seotions,  excepting 
the  Russian,  were  in  fair  order  and  made  a  fine 
display.  The  Art  Gallery  is  the  chief  attraction 
of  this  International  Exhibition. 

The  Oommissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses 
of  Great  Britain  gave  notice  that,  on  and  after 
the  night  of  Monday,  May  18,  the  ^"William 
Black  Memorial  Tower,”  Which  has  been 
erected  near  Dnart '  Point,  Argyllshire,  on  a 
point  six  cables  south  of  Duart  Oastle  would 
show  a  group  fiashinglight,.three  fiashes  in  quick 
succession  every  fifteen  seconds.  The  light 
will  show  red  from  about  a  bearing  of  north 
85  degrees  east  to  north  16  degrees'east ;  white 
from  north  16  degrees  east  to  north' 64  degrees 
west ;  red  from  north  64  degrees  west  to  north 
78  degrees  west  over  the  Lady  Rook, 'and  white 
from  north  78  degrees  west  to'abont  south  or 
as  far  as  the  land  will  permit.  The  light  wil 
be  risible  about  twelve  nautical  miles  in  clear 
weather. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York 
landed  at  Melbourne  from  the  steamer  Ophir, 
May  6,  and  were  accorded  a  most  enthusiastic 
reception.  Over  three  hundred  thousand  people 
turned  out,  and  the  seven  miles  of  streets 
through  which  the  procession  passed  were  bril¬ 
liantly  decorated,  while  the  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  pier  from  the  steamer  to  the  carriages  was 
carpeted.  Lord  Hopetoun,  Governor  General, 
and  the  Federal  and  State  Ministers,  received 
the  royal  visitors  at  the  pier  head,  where  the 
Victorian  troops  just  returned  from  South 
Africa  formed  a  guard  of  honor,  while  twelve 
thousand  other  troops  were  in  line  alcng  the 
route  to  be  traversed,  keeping  back  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  demonstrative  crowds.  The  decora¬ 
tions,  arches,  Venetian  masts  and  columns 
along  the  line  of  march  were  very  effective. 
The  drive  terminated  at  the  Government  House, 
where  a  salute  was  fired,  and  the  royal  stan¬ 
dard  raised.  At  night  the  city  and  harbor 
were  quite  ablaze  with  illuminations.  The 
levee  at  the  Government  House  began  at  11 
P.M.  and  the  presentations  were  so  numerous 
that  the  officers  had  to  be  admitted  in  batches. 


GETTING  READY. 

"The  note- book  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
way,”  said  the  professor,  "but  a  pencil,  jotting 
theories  and  information  on  a  tablet  cannot 
take  the  place  of  a  brain  working  them  out 
into  life.  There  are  people  who  never  get  be¬ 
yond  the  note- book  stage.” 

We  find  them  everywhere.  They  visit  pic¬ 
ture  galleries,  and  industriously  admire,  -  by 
rule,  the  pictures  which  some  critic  has  told 
them  are  the  proper  ones  to  be  admired.  They 
haunt  lecture- halls,  and  make  copious  extracts 
from  the  addresses  of  eminent  speakers.  They 
carefully  read  all  magazine  articles  on  "Just 
How  to  Succeed,”  by  persons  who  have  done 
it,  and  they  harass  busy  workers  with  pleas 
for  letters  of  advice.  They  have  become  per¬ 
fect  sponges  in  the  way  of  absorbing  advice. 

Thorough  preparation  for  work  is  well,  but 
it  must  be  for  work  or  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
Even  in  St.  Paul’s  day  there  were  those  who 
were  "ever  learning,  but  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,”  always  getting 
ready,  but  never  really  doing  anything,  and  so 
as  useless  as  an  engine  that  is  always  getting 
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up  steam  bat  never  starting.  The  boy’s  advice 
on  the  snbject  of  swimming  is  pertinent: 

"Yoa  can’t  learn  how  by  standing  on  the 
shore  reading  how  to  flop  your  arms.  Yon’ve 
got  to  jamp  in  and  paddle  for  all  yon’re  worth.  ” 
— Christian  Endeavor. 


"Women’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions 


For  Sleeplessness 
Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  Patrick  Booth,  Oxford,  N.  C.,  says :  “  It 
acts  admirably  in  Insomnia,  especially  of  old  people 
and  convalescents.” 


vtm^&uXm6&coa 

combines  Strength,  Purity  and  Solubility.  A  breakfast-cup¬ 
ful  of  this  delicious  Cocoa  costs  less  than  one  cent. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 


The  upper  room  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be 
made  for  Foreign  Missions  in  the  weekly  and 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Women’s  Board,  and 
the  daily  noon  prayer-meeting,  has  an  increase 
of  both  comfort  and  beaaty  in  the  three  taste- 
fnl  colored,  translnoent  windows,  bearing  the 
names  of  all  the  lands  where  oar  missionaries 
Are  at  work.  The  glare  of  these  windows  is 
considerably  softened,  and  these  names  spread 
oat  continnally  before  the  eye  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  to  prayer. 

A  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  the  Patingfn 
Martyrs  will  also  be  pat^ap  soon. 

At  the  pleasant  little  meeting  of  May  8th, 
it  was  delightful  to  see  and  welcome  back  Mrs. 
George  Wood,  who  for  three  years  has  been 
absent,  visiting  oar  missions  in  Syri^  in  one 
of  which,  Sidon,  she  is  specially  interested. 
She  spoke  warmly  of  her  enjoyment  of  this 
long  visit,  and  said  that  it  seemed  very  strange 
to  come  back  to  the  rash  and  pressure  of  ^New 
York  life.  Everyone  seems  so  busy,  too  basy, 
for  there  is  not  enough  time  to  think  of  the 
real  and  more  serioas  interests  of  life.  She 
had  greatly  enjoyed  her  sojonrn  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  had  found  them  a  very  attractive 
circle,  making  an  atmosphere  that  was  delight- 
fal  and  stimalating  to  live  in.  She  only 
wished,  and  advised  with  all  her  heart,  that 
Christian  people  visiting  the  Holy  Land  coaid 
stay  longer,  making  a  real  stady  of  the  work, 
for  a  fleeting  visit  gives  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  work,  its  needs,  difficnlties  and  promise. 

Dr.  Mary  Bamham  writes  to  the  children 
of  the  land,  who  support  her.  She  closed  by 
saying,  “I  have  to  study  every  day  just  as  you 
do.” 

Dr.  Norris  of  Allahabad,,  at  the  Sarah  Sew¬ 
ard  Hospital,  writes  that  she  is  busy  not  only 
with  the  work  of  the  hospital,  but  also  at 
Futtegurh.  There  is  no  hospital  there  or  dis¬ 
pensary,  but  the  children  in  the  two  Orphan¬ 
ages  and  the  women  are  in  constant  need  of  a 
physician,  and  Dr.  Norris  thinks  there  is  plenty 
of  work  for  one,  if  a  dispensary  could  be  opened 
there,  instead  of  having  it  worked  from  Alla¬ 
habad. 

Miss  Howell  of  Pyeng  Yang  writes  of  the 
wonderful  growth  of  that  station  in  the  six 
years  since  it  was  started  by  Mr.  Moffett.  He 
had  just  baptized  twenty-three  children  in  the 
little  church,  and  the  mcthers  had  carried  them 
in  and  the  fathers  had^stood  beside  them.  It 
was  a  most  unusual  and  impressive  sight.  As 


many  as  two  thousand  are  gathered  in  this 
church,  but  it  is  not  nearly  big  enough  for  all 
who  .want  to  come.  Misi  Howell  is  contented 
and  happy  in  her  work  and  sincerely  loves  the 
people.  She  is  trying  to  teach  the  children  to 
sing,  the  boys  and  girls  coming  to  her  sepa¬ 
rately.  It  is  a  most  laborious  process,  and  re¬ 
quires  no  little  ingenuity,  but  some  of  them 
are  making  marked  progress. 

Mrs  Hepburn,  our  veteran  Japan  missionary, 
told  how  in  the  early  work  at  Singapore  one 
part  had  been  to  teach  the  boys  to  sing,  and 
they  learned  to  do  it  so  beautifully,  that  it 
was  a  source  of  great  pleasure.  Mrs.  Hepburn 
also  brought  greetings  from  the  Philadelphia 
Board,  whose  annual  meeting  she  had  attended. 
All  from  bur  Board  who  were  present  felt  that 
it  had  been  a  glorious  meeting 

Miss  McOonaugby  of  Urumia,  Persia,  writes 
describing  vividly  the  visits  of  Noras,  or  the 
Persian  New  Year.  Some  of  them  made  by 
the  lady  missionaries  together,  in  homes  of 
poverty,  others  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
where  the  hostesses  were  arrayed  in  gorgeous 
plushes  of  many  hues,  with  gems  blazing  on 
their  Angers,  and  all  showing  curiosity  about 
the  new  foreign  lady,  her  clothes  and  the  great 
outside  world  from  which  she  came.  Most  of 
the  houses  were  destitute  of  pictures,  but  one 
was  abundantly  adorned  with  newspaper  cuts 
where  familiar  visions  of  fashion  plates,  salad 
advertisements  and  Dewey’s  portrait  greeted 
our  American  lady.  Everywhere  loads  of 
sweets  and  tea  and  native  refreshments  were 
served,  and  Miss  McCouanghy  added  pro¬ 
foundly,  In  the  consecration  of  one’s  entire 
being  to  missionary  work,  the  stomach  is  not 
omitted  I 

Mrs.  Rhea  who  offered  the  closing  prayer, 
said  that  she  had  seen  these  very  ladies  and 
been  in  that  very  home  last  summer,  and  that 
she  wished  Mrs  Wood  might  visit  Persia  when 
she  started  out  again.  She  said  it  reflected 
much  credit  on  her  to  speak  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  way  she  did ;  that  seeing  them  immersed 
in  cares,  and  not  understanding  the  language 
of  the  people  herself,  she  might  have  received 
a  very  different  impression,  but  she  must  have 
done  them  much  good  for  her  heart  and  sym¬ 
pathy  were  in  the  work. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  sadden  death  of 
Mr.  Whipple  of  Hamadan,  Persia,  by  pneumo¬ 
nia,  May  8.  It  is  a  stunning  blow  to  his  wife 
and  children  in  this  country  who  were  waiting 
for  the  way  to  open  for  some  of  them  to  join 
him  there.  But  his  work  and  influence  have 
been  most  beautiful  in  Persia  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  an  easy  step  from  such  service  to  the 
Master’s  presence.  S.  B.  D. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  AGENT 

^N%t§ E^^ry  time  you  buy  an»rticlefromana(rent 
mna  oa KO  money n  dealer  you  mu/t  i>ay  him  a  liberal  com- 

mission  in  addition  to  the  actual  value  of  the  a^cle*  In  many  cases 
this  places  an  article  beyond  your  reach. 

WE  HAVE  MO  AOEMT8 

but  sell  you  •vehicles  and  harness  (Urr^ot  fromv 
I  oiirfftctory  at  wholesale  prices. 

Weare  the lar^rest manufacturers  of  vchlclee 
and  hamet>'s  in  the  world  selUni?  to  the  consu¬ 
mer  exclusiYely.  ^Ve  make  178  styles  of  ve- 
hides,  and  65  of  harness.  Remember  that  we 
ship  our  goods  anywhere  for  examination  and 
Ka.  191*  Fsecy  body  T<^  Bopryt  la  complete  snvantee  saf e  deUvery. 

Okhmrt  Cm^lmgm  A  Mtg.  Oo., 

Write  lor  lUintratedCatriofae— FR^  IT.  B.  Pratt, _^cy. .  Elkhmrt,  /ncMaiM. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

Out  West  a  friend  of  mine  was  walking  along 
one  of  the  streets  one  dark  night,  and  saw  ap¬ 
proaching  him.  a  man  with  a  lantern.  As  he 
came  up  close  to  him  he  noticed  by  the  bright 
light  that  the  man  seemed  as  if  he  had  no  eyes. 

He  went  past,  but  the  thought  struck  him, 
’’Surely  that  man  is  blind.” 

He  tamed  round  and  said,  ”My  friend,  are 
you  not  blind?” 

“Yes.” 

’’Then  what  have  you  got  the  lantern Yor?” 

”I  carry  the  lantern  that  people  may  not 
stumble  over  me,  of  course,  ”  said  the  blind 
man. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  that  blind  man,  and 
hold  up  our  light,  burning  with  the  clear  radi¬ 
ance  of  heaven  that  men  may  not  stumble  over 
ns. — The  Brotherhood  Star. 


A  town  councillor  of  Oork,  Ireland,  is  credi¬ 
ted  with  the  remark:  ’’There  can  be 'no  doubt 
of  the  virulence  of  this  epidemic,  for  I  know 
of  people  lying  dead  from  it  who  never  died 
before.”  The  same  gentleman  thus  chival¬ 
rously  defended  a  colleague :  ”  I  strongly  pro¬ 
test  against  this  attack  on  my  absent  friend ; 
for,  surely,  it  is  not  right  to  hang  a  man  be¬ 
hind  his  back.  ’  ’ 


Dogs,  unless  led  by  their  owners,  are  not 
allowed  in  the  cemetery  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  a 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Spanish,  French  and 
English  is  posted  up  on  the  gate.  The  English 
notice  is  as  follows:  ’’Noble  mesdames  and 
gentleman  who  may  desire  a  dog  to'follow  in 
this  tomb- yard  will  not  be  permission  unless 
him  drawn  by  a  cable  round  him  throttle.” 
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For  23  Years 


1000 


We  have  successtully  treated  all  forms  of 

CANCER 

Tumors  and  other  new  growths  except  those  In  the 
stomach,  other  abdominal  orgsns  and  the  Thoracic 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife 
as  a  logical  result  of  our  success 
The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

has,  from  a  humble  beginning,  become  the  largest  and 
most  elegantly  appointed  private  institution  in  the 
world  for  the  treatment  of  a  special  class  of  diseases, 
and  has  no  rivals.  It  is  conducted  by  a  graduate  of 
standing  in  the  Regular  School  of  Medicine,  and  upon 
a  strictly  ethical  and  professional  basis.  Any  Physician 
who  desires  to  investigate  our  method  of  treatment  will 
be  entertained  as  our  guest. 

All  Physicians  are  Cordially  Invited 

Upon  receipt  of  a  description  of  any  case  of  Cancer  or 
Tumor,  we  will  mail,  prepaid  and  securely  sealed.  THE 
MOST  VALUABLE  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  TREA¬ 
TISE  ever  published  on  this  special  subject,  and  will 
give  yon  an  opinion  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
our  method  of  treatment. 

We  do  not  print  testimonials,  but  can,  by  permission, 
refer  you  to  former  patients  whom  we  have  successfully 
treatM,  that  were  sfmllarlv  afRicted. 

Drs.  W.  E.  BROWN  &  SON,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

AH-TIFIOX  A  Ts  T'XIXI'X'K 

OP 

OON’TI^XTOTTS  G-XTIbl. 
HIGHLY  IMPROVED. 

DR.  HENRY  F.  DEANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  In  Ar 
tifleial  Teeth,  received  the  highest  award  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute, 
for  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  which  restore  form  and 
enression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  referenced' At  the 
ofllce,  464  Lexington  Avenue,  comer  45th  Street. 
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The  Many-Sided  Paul 

By  George  Francis  Greene,  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cranford,  N.  J.  12mo, 
270  pages.-  75  cents  net. 

This  is  a  condensed  and  yet  comprehensive  review  of 
the  faith,  the  inteiiectnal  greatners,  and  the  Christ, 
iikenessof  St.  Paul  as  preacher,  as  missionary,  as  pastor, 
as  theoiogian,  as  gentiemen.  and  as  a  friend.  The  at¬ 
tractive  and  popular  style  of  this  Interesting  study  make 
it  easy  and  prontable  reading  for  busy  people ;  while  its 
comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness  make  It  valuable 
for  students  and  ministers. 

Presbyterian  Foreign  Missions 

By  Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
12mo,  about  260  pages.  50  cents  net. 

A  brief  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  foreign  fields,  lu-epared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Presbyterians  in  intelligently  studying  the  part  their 
own  Church  has  had  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  The  author  aims  to  enable  Presbyterians  to  see 
in  their  Church’s  mission  work  the  presence  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  power  of  God,  and  thus  to  quicken  their  spiritual 
life  and  confirm  their  Christian  faith. 

Calvinism  and  Modern  Thought 

By  Francis  R.  Beattie,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Paper  covers.  12  cents  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  that  Calvlnlstic 
theology  is  more  fully  abreast  to  the  best  aspects  of 
modern  thought  than  any  other  doctrinal  system.  The 
relations  of  Calvinism  to  what  modern  thought  has  done 
in  the  spheres  of  historical  research,  philosophical  speo- 
ulatfon,  scientific  inquiry  and  sociological  investigation, 
are  specially  considered. 

Prutcstantism  in  Poland 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Edwatds.  Paper. 
20  cents  net. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Poland.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  and  stimu¬ 
late  mission  work  among  the  thousands  of  Poles  in 
America  and  to  answer  the  question,  “  Can  they  be  con¬ 
verted  ?”  The  brief  study  of  Poland’s  Reformation 
shows conclusivel>  that  “the  Poles  will  make  good  sol¬ 
diers  of  Jesus  Christ.’’ 

The  Genius  ut  Protestantism 

By  Rev.  R.  McCheyne  Edgar.  12mo,  cloth, 
f  1.50  net. 

The  author  goes  over  his  ground  carefully  and  judi¬ 
ciously,  and  relies  for  his  facts  and  statements  upon  un- 
impeachabie  historic  documents.  He  has  rendered 
Protestantism  a  signal  service  in  this  publication. 

Christianity  Supernatural 

By  Henry  Collin  Minton,  D.D.,  12mo,  cloth. 
75  cents. 

“A  book  of  small  crmpass,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
keenest,  sanest,  brightest,  bioadest  work  on  the  subject 
that  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  .  .  It  is  a  book  the 
thought  of  which  is  so  clear  and  the  expression  so  sim¬ 
ple  and  still  so  rhetorical  that  it  is  adapted  topopu'ar 
reading.  At  the  same  time  the  scholar  will  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  range  and  suggestiveness  of  its  thought  and 
itsclear  appreciation  of  the  deepest  problems.’ —florf- 
ford  Seminary  [iea/rd. 

The  New  Testament  View]  of  the  Old 
Testament 

By  the  Rev.  James  K.  Donehoo,  12ino,  76  cents 

Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels 

By  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Moorehead,  D.D.,  12mo, 

$1.00. 

“This  volume  aims  to  point  out  asrlearly  and  as  briefly 
as  possible  what  is  the  main  design  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  precious  words  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  author 
has  fully  and  faithfully  executed  his  purpose  and  has 
produced  a  volume  well  adapted  to  be  useful  to  the 
preacher,  to  the  Sabbath  School  teacher,  and  <o  all  care¬ 
ful  readersof  the  New  Testament.’’— iYMtq/terinn  Banner. 

The  Consecration  Meeting 

By  William  T.  Ellis.  2  cents. 


The  Fundamental  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church 

By  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  12mo, 
cloth,  377  pages.  $1.75. 

“  Dr.  Foster  wields  a  vigorous  and  at  times  a  trenchant 
pen,  and  his  refutations  are  as  earnest  as  his  conclusions 
are  candid.  The  book  is  to  be  commended  both  for  what 
it  is  and  for  the  lesson  which  it  teaches.  We  welcome  it 
as  an  example  of  a  better  spirit  now  apparent  in  dog¬ 
matic  discussion.’’— Boston  Journal. i 

Why  Infants  are  Baptised 

By  Rev.  ErskineN.  White,  D.D.  12mo,  cloth, 
60  cents. 

“It  is  well  calculated  to  remove  difficulties  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  Scripture  argu¬ 
ment  for  this  sacrament.’’— Herald  and  Pre^yUr. 

A  Handbook  of  Comparative  Religion 
By  Rev.  8.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo, 
188  pages.  75  cents. 

“The  book  is  the  very  thoughtful  production  of  a 
missionary  who  has  read  much,  and  read  carefully,  and 
observed  keenly  the  effect  of  belief  upon  life.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  of  strong  convictions  based  upon  spirit¬ 
ual  experience.  The  work  is  well  done.’’— T/ie  Michigan 
Preebj^tian. 

The  Angels 

By  Rev.  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo, 
cloth.  76  cents. 

“  One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  themes.  Succeeds  in 
conveying  a  very  saiisfactory  impression  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitution.  functions,  and  relations  of  the  angelic  host,’’— 
The  Watchman. 

The  Medical  Mission 

Its  Place,  Power  and  Appeal.  By  W.  J. 
Wanless,  M.D.  96  pages,  paper  cover.  10 
cents. 

“  It  treats  in  a  terse  but  iliteresting  style,  of  the  need, 
the  various  fie 'ds,  the  achievements,  the  influence,  and 
the  fruitage  of  medical  missions,  the  relations  of  medi¬ 
cal  to  other  missionaries,  and  the  many  practical  details 
of  which  an  inquirer  wishes  to  know.’’— S.  S.  Times. 

Stirring  Facts 

An  Addre&s  on  China .  By  the  Rev.  Llewel¬ 
lyn  James  Davies,  for  eight  years  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Chi  Nan  Fu. 
Bound  in  attractive  paper  cover,  40  pages. 
10  cents,  net. 

A  Short  Method  with  Skeptics 

By  the  Rev,  R.  M.  Patterson,  D.D.,  LL.D, 
Paper,  6  cents. 

Holiness. 

A  Principle,  a  Command;  a  Method.  By  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Addison  Kingsbury.  15  cents. 

Uncle  Zeb 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Bishop.  Paper.  2 
cents. 

The  Candy-Pull  System  in  the  Church 
and  the  Revival  of  a  Minister. 

By  Ian MacLaren.  From  “Church  Folks,”  by 
jiermission  of  the  publishers.  Paper  cover, 
40  pages.  5  cents. 

Grieving  the  Spirit 

By  Rev.  Robert  F.  Sample,  D.D.  5  cents. 

A  New  Century  Call 

By  Harriette  E.  Sherill.  Pp.  16.  Paper 
cover.  2  cents. 

Effective  Preaching 

By  Rev.  William  W.  McKinney,  D.D.  Pp. 
24.  Paper  cover,  5  cents. 


Facts  and  Principles  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor 

By  William  T.  Ellis.  5  cents. 

The  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor 
Manual  lor  1901 

By  William  T.  Ellis.  10  cents. 

FOR  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 
The  Boy  from  Beaver  Hollow 

By  Sophie  Swett.  16mo.  76  cents. 

How  Donald  Kept  Faith 

By  Kate  W.  Hamilton.  16mo.  75  cents. 

Lee,  The  Mountain  Hero 

By.  Frank  H.  Sweet.  16mo.  75  cents. 

“  Three  of  the  beet  books  for  young  boys  that  have 
come  to  our  hands  for  some  time.  The  stories  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  well  told.  Without  preaching,  each  im¬ 
presses  a  wholesome  lesson  of  Integrity  and  manly 

Surpose.  Their  size,  too,  will  invite  rather  than  repel 
le  youthful  reader.  We  would  recommend  them  un¬ 
hesitatingly  both  to  parents  and  Sunday  Schools 
Lutheran  Observer. 

Things  that  Make  a  Man 

By  Robert  E.  Speer.  16mo.  28  pages.  Paper 

cover.  5  cents. 

“  Some  short  talks  emphasizing  Truth  Purity,  Decision 
and  Tenderness  as  necessary  elements  In  a  good  man¬ 
hood.’’— Herald  and  Presbyter. 

Eve  and  Her  Daughters;  or.  Heroines 
of  Home. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Maxwell  McConnell,  M.A., 
D.D.  75  cents. 

“The  book  is  a  Christian  minister’s  tribute  to  high 
and  noble  Womanhood,  and  it  has  been  given  with 
grace  and  eloquence.  It  is  a  good  book  for  girls  to  read, 
a  suitable  book  to  rest  in  a  Christian  home,)  or  perform 
a  useful  mission  in  the  Sunday  School  library.’’- -Veto 
York  Observer. 

Upward  Steps 

By  Gerard  F,  B.  Hallock,  D.D.  12mo.  $1.00. 

“The  studies  of  matters  concerning  spiritual  life  n 
this  book  of  Dr.  Hallock’s  are  of  unusual  excellence— 
they  give  the  reader  a  sense  of  reality  in  an  nnnsual 
degree.  The  book  must  do  much  good.’’- Sunday  School 
Times. 

At  the  Evening  Hour 

By  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Lafayette  College.  108  pages.  75  cents. 

“Contains  some  addresses  made  to  his  students  on 
Sunday  afternoons  They  are  simple,  straightforward 
and  manly,  and  cannot  fail  to  he  helpful  and  Inspiring 
to  all  young  men  who  hope  to  obtain  true  no’>lllty  of 
character  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  power-’’— 
Hartford  Seminary  Press. 

Kamil 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.  D ,  of 
Beirut,  Syria.  156  pages.  $1.00. 

“We  have  not  read  anything  in  missionary  literature 
for  a  long  time  more  Intensely  interesting  than  this 
little  book.  We  cannot  commend  it  too  highly.’’— 
Christian  Observer. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Maoris  ol  New 
Zealand 

By  the  Rev.  Donald  MacDougall,  B.D.  Ten 
full  page  illustrations.  $1.25. 

“  There  is  no  more  thrilling  and  heroic  passage  In 
history  than  the  conquest  of  the,  fierce  New  Zealand 
savages  by 'he  weapons  of  the  cross.  The  author  tells 
kow  horrible  cannibalism  gave  way  to  Christ.  The  facts 
make  a  stronger  argument  for  Christianity  than  any 
work  for  Christian  apologetics.  It  is  a  wonderful  story 
in  a  dramatic  setting.” — Christian  Endeavor  H’orld. 

A  Hero  of  the  Dark  Continent 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  Wm.  Affleck  Scott,  M.A. 
By  W.  Henry  Rankin,  B.D,  12mo,  cloth, 
with  illustrations.  $1.25. 
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(Coniinued  from  page  iC.) 

The  Mornina’  Seuion. 

Mr.  John  H.  Oonverae  waa  in  the  ohair,  and 
after  the  Long  Metre  doxology  the  Moderator, 
Dr.  Minton,  offered  prayer.  The  snooeeding  re¬ 
ligions  exeroises  were  oondnoted  by  Presidents 
George  B.  Stewart  and  D.  J.  Sanders  (prayer), 
Drs.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler  (prayer)  and  L.  Merrill 
Miller  (benediction).  The  spei^erawere  Prof. 
Willis  O.  Oraig  of  MoOormiok  Seminary  and 
Dr.  H.  C.  McCook  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Craig’s 
sabject  was  a  Review  of  the  Nineteenth  Oen- 
tnry,  and  after  briefly  generalizing  from  statis¬ 
tics  already  folly  pat  Iwfore  the  public,  review¬ 
ing  the  sitnation  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth,  whom  he  happily  called  the  “active 
humanity,”  he  contrasted  their  condition  now 
with  that  in  1800  as  to  population  and  political 
status  and  showed  why  the  promise  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  not  fnlfllled,  why 
“progress  toward  liberty  did  not  begin  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  ‘  ‘  our  own  beloved  land  was  summoned  to 
this  august  enterprise." 

■  V'Clan  that  young  nation,  born  just  now,  pre¬ 
tend  to  live  amongst  the  scorn  and  opposition 
of  the  natives  beyond  the  sea?  Who  would 
have  dared’to  imagine  that  ere  the  close  of  the 
century  this  young  nation  would  have  forged 
ahead  to  equality  with  all,  and  even  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  leadership  in  all  important  things?” 
Evidently  this  nation  is  the  child  of  destiny. 
Its  appearance  on  the  scene  is  the  greatest 
event  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Reviewing  the  condition  of  letters  and  arts 
a  century  ago,  their  limitation  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  thinkers  did  not  know  the  people. 
Some  agency  was  needed  to  bring  people  face 
to  face.  .-Would  the  nineteenth  century  find  it? 
Glancing?at  the  plans  for  extension  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  the'opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Dr.  Oraig  assert^  that  no  poet  could  have 
even  fancied  the  progress  of  this  century  in 
this  respect ;  there  were  no  materials  for  the 
picture.  Then  followed  a  brilliant  review  of 
the  religious  history  of  Scotland,  England  and 
the  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  century, 
from  which  “great  religious  organizations  be¬ 
gan  to  take  shape.  Men  began  to  think  of 
great  spiritual  conquests.” 

“The  comprehensive  principles  underlying 
these  were  marvelous.  Our  fathers  were  out 
of  touch  with  the  world,  but  local  considera¬ 
tions  were  lost  sight  of  as  they  laid  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Societies.  They 
did  not  know  how  many  or  what  peoples  there 
were,  but  they  were  ready  to  stretch  out  their 
hand  to  them  all.”  “They  made  ready  for 
what?  For  what  the  Ohristian  nations  had 
never  dreamed  of.  ’  ’  Then  came  the  first  great 
educational  movements:  “men  were  getting 
ready  for  something  tremendous.  ’  ’ 

The  problem  was  for  “to  circle  the  globe  and 
lay  hold  of  man  qud  man.  ’  ’  But  how  over- 
oome  the  difficulty  of  distance,  “the  great 
difficulty  of  fifty-seven  centuries?  Then  science 
awoke  from  its  torpor  and  entered  upon  its 
tremendous  task.  ”  The  problem  of  the  evan¬ 
gelization  of  the  world,  in  Dr.  Oraig’s  view, 
waa  the  problem  of  transportation.  For  this 
the  ages  were  wailing.  Christ  gave  his  Great 
Commission  in  full  knowledge  of  this.  “Men 
of  science  made  nothing,  they  only  discovered 
what  was  always  there.  God  gave  his  revela¬ 
tion  in  full  knowledge  of  these  facts,  yet  what 
have  religious  people  been  doing?  Fighting  men 
of  science  because  they  sometimes  go  astray. 
That  will  not  do.  Recent  discoveries  in  science 
are  all  for  sake  of  the  Kingdom.  God’s  truth 
is  one,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  nation. 
Some  timid  Christians  are  dismayed  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  skeptical  materialism  among 


THE  CREED  OF 
PRESBYTERIANS 

By  Rev.  Egbert  Watson  Smith,  D.D. 

12mo,  Cloth,  60  cents. 

This  book  is  not  a  polemic  for  or  against  revision 
but  is  an  attempt  (as  is  no  other  one  book)  to  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  which  laymen  are  continually 
asking  as  to  just  what  the  Creed  itself  is,  its  char¬ 
acteristics,  its  history  and  sanction. 

The  writer  treats  his  theme  in  a  vitally  interest¬ 
ing  manner,  and  bis  book  will  interest  not  only 
Presbyterians,  but  their  critics  as  well. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COHRANY 

Publishers.  33-37  East  1 7th  St.,  New  York 
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BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (Blakeslee)  LESSONS 

THE  TtECEJ^T  ACTIO/f  of 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  In  arranzlng  for  children’s  and  adults’  courses  sep- 
arate  from  the  regular  lessons  for  the  main  school.  Is  a  confession  that  the  position  of  the 
Bible  Study  Union  regarding  graded  lessons  Is  correct.  This  is  a  great  triumph  for  the 
principles  on  which  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons  are  based.  The  Sunday-school  world  is 
to  be  congratulated  at  the  prospect  of  an  advance  from  uniformity  to  gradation. 

But  it  will  be  years  before  the  proposed  International  graded  lessons  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Meanwhile  the  question  arises  in  every  school,  rAa//  tve  go  on  using  the  now  dtscrtdited  uniform 
lessons,  or  shall  we  at  once  adopt  the  graded  lessons  ^  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  The 
sooner  the  change  is  made,  the  better. 

The  ten  years’  experience  of  the  Bible  Study  U  nion  in  working  out  the  problem  of  graded  lessons 
has  put  them  far  in  advance  of  all  possible  competition.  Their  lessons  now  ready  for  use  in¬ 
clude  six  courses, — three  biographical  and  three  historical, — forming  a  comprehensive,  connected, 
and  steadily  progressive  system  of  Bible  study,  adapted  in  purpose,  methods  and  materials,  to 
classes  of  every  age,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest. 

These  lessons  are  now  in  use  in  many  leading  Sunday-schools.  They  can  be  begun  to  the  best 
advantage  by  taking  up  the  Great  Men  of  Israel  series  July  ist,  1901,  at  which  time  the  Interna¬ 
tional  lessons  begin  the  studygif  the  Old  Testament.  This  series  gives  connected  outline  biographies 
of  the  twenty-two  men  most  prominent  for  good  in  the  Old  Testament  history  of  the  Chosen 
People.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  schools  now  using  it  are  uniformly 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  We  shall  be  happy  to  send  specimen  copies  to  pastors  and  super¬ 
intendents  wishing  them  for  examination. 

BIBLE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  95  South  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NCE  in  a  while  a  book  appears  which  appeals  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  church-gfoing  religious  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity, — such  were  “Ben  Hur''  and  “In  His  Steps.” 
Of  a  somewhat  similar  character  are  the  works  of 
the  new  American  author,  Mr.  Edwin  Asa  Dix.  His 


“OLD  BOWEN’S  LEGACY” 


now  ready  in  book  form,  appeared  first 
as  a  serial  in  “  The  Congregationalist,” 
“The  Churchman”  and  “The  Inte¬ 
rior”  (representing  three  different  de¬ 
nominations  ) .  The  scheme  of  the  story 
is  based  on  the  will  of  an  old  recluse 
wherein  the  sum  of  $5000  is  to  be  given 


to  the  most  worthy  person  in  the  village 
a  year  after  the  testator’s  death.  One 
reviewer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
“  the  doings  of  the  committee  are  worked 
up  with  rare  humor.”  “  The  Outlook  ” 
calls  it  “a  wholesome,  clean  and  sincere 
study  of  nature  and  character.” 


“DEACON  BRADBURY” 

Mr.  Dix’s  previous  novel,  now  in  its  you  will  want  to  read  the  other,  for  the 
eighth  large  edition,  is  unanimously  scene  of  each  is  laid  in  the  same  town 
cmisidered  one  of  the  strongest  stories  of  and  some  of  the  same  characters  are 
the  year.  If  you  read  one  of  these  books  introduced.  At  all  book-stores,  $1.50. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


BoientistB.  But  we  could  not  get  on  without 
theee  Boientifio  men.  Soientiflo  dieoovery  has 
brought  men  together.  We  are  indebted  to 
them  for  that  for  which  the  agee  have  been 
waiting  and  if  they  have  loat  Bight  of  God, 
we  are  coming  up  beeide  them  and  will  win 
them  back  to  God.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  McOook’B  Bubject  waB  the  Progress  and 
Development  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnreh  in 
the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentury. 
In  this  subject.  Dr.  McOook,  the  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  is  perfectly 
at  home  and  the  evident  enjoyment  with  which 
he  dealt  with  his  subject  gave  it  a  special  in¬ 
terest  to  his  hearers. 

I^Presbyterianism,  he  said,  came  to  America 
almost  in  the  wake  of  the  Mayflower.  A 
large  part  of  the  ground  covered  by  his  address 
has  recently  been  covered  in  The  Evangelist 
by  Dr.  McOook  himself,  Drs.  Peacock,  Hovey, 
Whitaker  and  others,  and  no  recapitulation  of 
his  address  here  can  give  any  idea  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  beauty  and  oratorical  fire  with  which  the 
story  was  presented  to  the  Assembly.  It  called 
forth  frequent  applause,  especially  when  he 
called  the  roll  of  the  Presbyterians  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  of  New  England  parentage  who  have 
strongly  influenced  history.  Adams,  Sbedd, 
Smith,  Beecher,  Beaman,  Wells,  Finney,  Hat¬ 
field.  “Morse  who  taught  the  lightning  to 
talk,  OyruB  Field  who  bridged  the  ocean, 
Henry  Field,  author,  editor,  traveler.” 
‘  ‘  Samuel  Parker  who  heard  the  strane  and  ro¬ 
mantic  story  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  West, 
Whitman  whose  claim  to  having  saved  Oregon 
for  us  cannot  be  shaken.  Little,  Biggs,  Butler, 
Doge”  and  others. 

Tracing  the  streams  of  migration  from  various 
parts  of  the  mother  country  to  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  he  concluded  that  it  is  “our 
predestined  calling  to  fertilize  the  Ohurch 
Oatbolio.  Every  ohnreh  in  the  United  States 


is  the  richer  by  the  blue  blood  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  poured  into  their  veins. 

Then  followed  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  Scotch 
Irish  in  this  country,  which  elicited  prolonged 
applause  and  a  brilliant  review  of  the  services 
of  Presbyterians  in  the  Revolutionary  period, 
followed  by  a  noble  tribute  to  the  ministers  of 
the  early  days  when  “every  minister  was  a 
missionary.”  In  the  General  Assembly  of  1991 
there  were  fifty-seven  men.  “With  our  staff 
we  passed  the  boundary  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  lo,  we  are  becoming  two  bands,  or  in 
fact  three.  ’  ’ 

Reviewing  the  progress  of  the  century  in  the 
development  of  women’s  work,  of  the  Sunday 
school,  in  the  temperance  cause  and  in  giving 
liberty  to  the  bondman  “so  that  (turning  to¬ 
ward  President  Sanders)  the  child  of  the  slave 
sits  here  to-day  an  honored  man,  taking  part 
in  these  commemoration  services,”  he  closed 
with  a  plea  for  the  spirit  of  historic  devotion. 
“This  is  a  day  of  justice  to  the  fathers.” 

The  Hlatorlo  Exhibit.  . 

At  the  close  of  the  morning’s  exercises  the 
Oommissioners  were  formed  into  line,  two  and 
two,  and  marched  from  the  Academy  of  Music 
to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  There  Dr.  John 
S.  Macintosh  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  exhibition,  introduced  the  Moderator  of 
the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  Dr.  John  H. 
Munro,  who  spoke  of  the  educational  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  exhibit  and  gave  the  due  need  of 
praise  to  Dr.  McCook,  to  whose  devoted  ser¬ 
vice  the  church  owes  this  admirable  collection. 
Dr.  Dickey  offered  prayer.  Dr.  Minton  said  a 
few  words  and  Mr.  Converse  declared  the  ex¬ 
hibit  open.  The  time  was,  however,  too  short 
to  admit  of  more  than  a  cursory  glance  over  its 
treasures,  many  of  which  are  of  great  historic 
interest. 

The  Afternoon  Session. 

Continuing  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth 
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centnry,  Dr.  E.  R.  Barkhalter  of  Iowa  pre¬ 
sided,  Drs.  Herrick  Johnson,  J.  M.  Hamilton, 
William  H.  James  and  J.  Milton  Greene  offered 
prayer,  Drs.  Minton  and  Porves  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Speer  spoke  and  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Forman 
from  India  prononnoed  the  benediction.  Dr. 
Minton’s  subject  was,  The  Divine  Purpose  De¬ 
veloped  in  the  Progress  of  Time,  and  he  showed 
that  the  new  centnry  wonld  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  study  and  writing  of  history.  All 
knowledge  is  now  taking  historic  form.  We 
talk  of  natural  history,  world  history  and  so 
on.  We  know  nothing  until  we  know  its  pedi¬ 
gree.  The  present  moment  is  but  a  link  in  the 
endless  chain  that  stretches  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting.  Evolution  is  but  a  high  sound¬ 
ing  name  for  confusion  if  its  processesare  not 
guided  by  mind.  The  whole  address  was  a 


strong  argument  for  this  thesis — that  the  uni¬ 
verse  must  be  ruled  by  mind. 

It  is  a  postulate  in  the  background  of  all  our 
thought  that  in  the  progress  of  events  not  less 
than  in  the  making  of  a  star  or  the  painting  of 
a  rosebud,  the  processes  at  work  are  doing  the 
bidding  of  intelligence. 

The  possibilty  of  a  self-revealingGod  is  not  the 
property  of  any  onlt  or  creed,  but  is  the  glory 
of  the  Reformed  Ohurches  that  they  have  made 
this  truth  the  comer  stone  of  their  faith.  The 
only  key  that  will  fit  all  the  words  of  history 
is  the  one  truth  that  God  reigns.  Neither 
heaven  nor  earth  is  nntenanted  by  their  God. 
Dr.  Minton  was  careful  to  distinguish  this  con¬ 
viction  from  fatalism  on  one  side  and  pantheism 
on  the  other.  He  wonld  not  be  afraid  of  names. 
“Eternal  principles  are  not  less  true  because 
pagan  creeds  have  honored  them,  or  savage 
minds  received  them.  ’’  The  Reformed  Ohurches 
were  not  confused  by  that  unfathomable  mys¬ 
tery,  the  fact  of  sin  in  the  universe  of  a  holy 
God ;  they  have  held  fast  to  the  truth :  God 
rules.  “We  believe  it  because  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  to  believe.  If  God  does  not  rule, 
there  is  no  world  history.  ’’  This  is  a  differen¬ 
tiating  principle  in  what  for  well  or  ill  has 
been  called  Calvinism.  We  need  not  apologize 
over  much  for  venerable  framers  of  this  God- 
given  faith.  All  events  are  the  steady  self- 
harmonious  development  of  a  single  unchang¬ 
ing  purpose.  There^is  no  name  in  history  so 
great  as  to  add  lustre  to  this  great  truth  of 
God.  Calvinism  is  the  one  self-consistent  ra¬ 
tionale  of  history. 

The  last  and  largest  word  of  sound  philosophy 
is  personality.  The  reformed  faith  pronounces 
it  God.  The  last  word  of  science  is  force,  which 
is  only  another  word  for  wiV,  the  will  of  God. 
Selection  cannot  be  insulated  from  personality. 
The  natural  selection  of  science  is  the  personal 
election  of  our  Calvinistio  faith. 

History  proves  that  this  doctrine  does  not 
kill  human  freedom— the  noblest  pages  of  his¬ 
tory  show,  as  Bancroft  has  said,  that  “The 
fanatic  for  Calvinism  is  the  fanatic  for  liberty.  ’’ 

This  creed  is  the  mother  of  creeds ;  the  plan 
of  God  is  the  hope  of  man. 

Dr.  Pnrves,  rising  to  speak  on  the  Problems 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  was  received  with 
great  applause.  He  spoke  without  notes,  forci¬ 
bly,  even  vehemently  at  times,  with  intense 
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conviction.  The  Problems  of  the  Twentieth 
Centnry  confront  not  Presbyterianism  only,  but 
the  whole  Church.  The  Church  of  Christ  has 
entered  the  new  age  with  banners  flying  and 
regimental  hosts  in  marching  order.  Never 
was  the  influence  of  Christianity  so  important 
as  now,  yet  its  problems  are  many  and  serious. 
They  are  of  four  classes :  intellectual,  social, 
ecclesiastical  and  missionary  problems.  The 
intellectual  problem  is  of  a  pure  theology. 
The  Presbyterian  faith  is  of  the  intellectual 
type.  We  believe  that  religion  presents  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  life  to  the  intelligence.  This 
faith  is  now  at  the  bar  of  modem  culture. 
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Religion  is  challenged  to  prove  the  worth  of 
the  intellectnral  side  of  her.  The  problem  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  the  relation  of  religon 
to  the  intellectnal  life. 

Religion  most  not  retire  while  the  battle  of 
thought  is  being  fonght  ont  by  others.  We 
must  go  into  the  arena  and  demonstrate  the 
troth  of  onr  religion.  Religion  most  be  not 
only  fnll  of  piety  and  good  works  (as  in  the 
past),  but  it  most  also  command  intellectnal 
assent. 

Through  the  nineteenth  century  there  has 
been  a  steady  conveyance  of  thought  and  dis- 
onssion  on  the  intellectnnal  problems  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  question  of  the  seat  of  authority, 
and  along  side  of  it  the  question  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  BSHtf 

All  these  discussions  have  been  of  the  great¬ 
est  value.  Oriticism  has  added  much  to  our 
^owledge  of  the  Bible.  The  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution  has  been  a  good  thing.  The  ethical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  religion  has  redeemed  it  from 
born  scholasticism.  All  bring  ns  back  to  fun¬ 
damental  issues.  Now  we  have  to  define  and 
defend  the  snpet  natural  in  history.  Dr.  Pnrves 
went  on  to  show  that  the  fundamental  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Reformed  system  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  God,  concluding  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Ohuroh  in  the  twentieth  century  to  main¬ 
tain  “the  transcendent,  supernatural,  self- 
revealing,  sovereign  God.  ’  ’ 

The  social  problem,  the  Relation  of  Organized 
Ohristianity  to  the  social  progress  of  man,  was 
discussed  somewhat  less  profoundly  and  very 
practically.  The  Ohurch  is  challenged  to  prove 
herself  the  saviour  of  society.  He  discussed 
the  charge  that  organized  Ohristianity  is  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  rich  than  with  the  strug¬ 
gling  and  while  denying  this  charge  he  showed 
that  the  regeneration  of  the  individuid  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  regeneration  of  society.  “But 
we  must  have  sympathy,  imitate  Jesus  in  his 
love  of  common  people,  look  after  the  body 
and  mind  as  well  as  soul.  We  must  speak  the 
language  of  the  people,  speak  not  only  to  their 
hearts  for  salvation,  but  to  their  consciences 
for  discharge  of  duty.  ’  ’ 

The  Ecclesiastical  problem  is  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  union  of  different  branches  of  the 
Ohristian  Ohuroh.  There  is  a  great  longing 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Causes  which 
once  operated  for  division  no  longer  exist,  per¬ 
haps  never  ought  to  have  existed.  There  is  a 
great  waste  of  power  ,  unhappy  rivalry.  There 
is  a  demand  for  co-operation,  for  division  of 
function.  Will  the  close  of  the  century  see 
some  measure  of  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour’s 
prayer  that  they  all  may  be  one?  He  discussed 
the  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  hoped  to  live 
to  see  the  union  not  only  of  all  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  this  country,  but  of  all  Methodist  and 
Lutheran  bodies  as  well. 

'  ‘  We  may  enter  the  centnry  with  glad  ex¬ 
pectation  that  at  its  close  many  a  division  in 
the  body  of  Christ  will  have  been  healed.  ’  ’ 

The  Missionary  problem  Dr.  Pnrves  would 
not  discuss,  and  leaving  it  to  the  next  speaker. 

He  concluded  that  these  problems  will  be 
solved  for  us  in  proportion  as  we  draw  near 
to  Christ.  The  happiest  fact  is  that  he  is  be¬ 
coming  better  known  than  ever  tofore  and  this 
is  the  solvent  of  all  problems  of  this  or  any 
other  age.  There  was  prolonged  applause  as 
Dr.  Purves  concluded  his  very  eloquent  address. 

Mr.  Speer  spoke  on  the  topic  which  is  near¬ 
est  his  heart.  The  Speedy  Bringing  of  the 
World  to  Christ.  He  spoke  withont  notes,  in 
a  clear  ringing  voice,  and  held  the  attention 
of  the  audience  withont  a  break.  The  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  world  is  the  wil  of  God,  he  said ; 
the  will  of  the  loving  God,  of  the  sinning 
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world  and  of  the  serving  Church  should  unite. 
We  stand  midway  between  the  salvation  God 
has  to  give  and  that  of  which  the  world  stands 
in  need.  He  would  change  his  title  from  the 
olnt  of  view  of  the  Ohnroh  Gh)d  alone  can  bring 
this  world  to  Cnrist,  we  alone  can  the  Christ 
to  the  world.  His  doing  his  part  depends  on 
ns — think  of  a  present  and  immediate  duty  I 
Duty  in  this  regard  is  not  limited  by  onr  abil¬ 
ity. 

Yet  no  advocate  of  missions  needs  to  shrink 
from  testing  missions  by  this.  “Yon  dare  not 
call  a  door  closed  that  yon  have  not  tried.  The 
few  yet  apparently  closed  are  gates  we  have 
not  seriously  tried.  ’  ’ 

He  earnestly  contended  that  it  is  possible  to 
carry  Christ  to  the  whole  world  within  this 
generation,  and  he  brought  an  interesting 
array  of  facts  and  figures  to  prove  it.  His 
comparison  of  the  money  given  to  this  cause 
with  the  annual  accnmnlations  of  wealth,  of 
the  men  in  mission  work  with  the  numbers  in 
onr  army  and  navy  was  very  telling.  And  then 
we  have  prayer.  If  we  oonld  get  back  the 
Pentecostal  spirit,  we  shonld  not  think  the 
problem  difficult.  If  it  were  a  human  enter¬ 
prise  no  one  would  think  of  raising  difficnlties. 
Standard  oil  lights  tboas-mds  of  homes  where 
Christ  doesn’t  light  hearts. 

Salvation  mast  reach  every  man  and  woman. 
It  is  possible  in  this  generation  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  every  hamlet  in  China.  He  answered 
the  nsnal  arguments  against  this  attempt, 
with  bis  nsnal  thrilling  conviction  and  cogency 
of  illustration. 

“I  speak  for  the  men  to  whom  this  centu^ 
belongs.  We  ask  for  something  to  be  laid 
npon  ns  which  shall  demand  mnch.  What  de¬ 
mands  more  than  this?’’  .'Mi 

Onr  obligation  to  humanity?  Evangelization 
is  the  first  step  in  its  discharge.  The  Work 
would  be  superficial.  The  servant  who  buried 
his  talent  wasn’t  superficial  Perhaps  the  man 
who  traded  with  his  two  talents  was.  Yet  the 
Master  commended  him.  It  is  too  mnch  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  us?  Not  too  mnch  to  expect  of  God— 
and  we  speak  with  ill  grace  of  what  God  may 
expect  of  us.  We  are  visionary?  Bless  God 
we  are!  When  there  is  no  vision  the  peop 
perish.  We  see  a  vision  of  a  Church  with  no 
spot  of  relnctance  nor  any  wrinkle  of  dicobe- 
dience  or  delay — a  world  lifted  ont  of  its  sins, 
and  Christ  who  waits  and  waits  having  de¬ 
clared  that  this  Gospel  mast  first  be  preached 
in  all  the  world. 

He  recited  the  great  testimonies  of  mission¬ 
aries,  their  conviction  that  the  immediate 
evangelization  of  the  world  was  possible,  and 
conclnded  with  the  challenge,  “Let  ns  carry 
Jesus  Christ  immediately  to  the  heart  of  the 
world  that  God  may  bring  the  world  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ!’’ 

Saturday  Kveniog;. 

It  was  ohiefiy  given  to  the  subject  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker  presided  and  in  the  exercises.  Dr. 
H.  A.  Eetchnm  of  Oregon,  President  Moffat  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  Dr.  S.  Hall  Young 
of  Alaska  and  Dr.  W.  H.  W.  Boyle  of  Colorado 
took  part,  and  there  was  a  choir  of  three  bnn- 
dred  voices  who  beautifnily  gave  the  Reces¬ 
sional,  besides  lending  great  vigor  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  singing. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Brownson  of  the  Tenth  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  read  the  report  of  the  Fund 
after  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts  bad  read  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  report.  This  shows  $3,397,031  actually 
paid  in  or  subscribed  in  legal  form.  This  is 
bnt  the  beginning,  coming  from  1,000  of  the 
7,800  Presbyterian  Churches,  •ij'''* 

Dr.  Brownson  showed  that  the  disposition 
of  this  amonnt  was  just  what  it  shonld  be. 
The  bulk  of  it  went  to  the  extinction  of  church 
debts,  or  to  enlarge  new  buildings.  The  lift¬ 
ing  of  debts  is  the  necessary  first  step  to  larger 
gifts  to  the  Boards.  Dr.  Brownson  laid  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  great  works  of  the  Chnrh  and  the 
{Ojntiuued  on  page  S9.) 


CKurcK  Music 


CHILDREN  AND  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

From  a  valued  contribntor  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  which  opens  np  a  new  line  of  thought. 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  agree  with  the  writer; 
bnt  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  views  of 
onr  readers  on  this  subject. 

Children  do  not  appreciate  the  music  in  the 
church  services  except  the  simple  hymns  which 
they  sing  at  home,  and  in  which  they,  can  join. 

This  brings  me  to  a  word  about  the  modem 
style  of  church  music.  Is  it  not  the  cause  of 
the  distaste  so  noticeable,  especially  in  yonng 
men  and  boys,  for  ohnroh  services?  With  some 
exceptions,  few  boys  care  for  music ;  they  are 
not  generally  tanght  it  as  their  sisters  are, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  generally  nnderstand 
or  care  for  elaborate  mnsic,  and  they  weary  of 
the  long  mnsioal  performances  so  common  in 
onr  churches.  I  do  not  speak  of  choral  ser¬ 
vices,  where  everything  is  sung,  which  for 
children  are  really  only  sacred  concerts,  inas- 
mnoh  as  one  can  only  listen,  and  not  join  in 
the  worship.  No  yonng  people,  unless  excep¬ 
tionally  fond  of  mnsio,  can  be  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  regularly  any  such  service;  but  does  not 
mnsic  invade  too  much  even  what  are  called 
simple  services?  Prayers  are  omitted  or  short¬ 
ened,  to  make  more  time  for  it,  and  singing  is 
introduced  wherever  possible,  especially  in 
liturgical  services,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned 
responses,  in  which  all,  especially  the  yonng, 
oonld  breathe  ont  their  thanksgiving  or  their 
penitence.  Is  this  well  for.  the  boys,  whose 
interest  mast  be  sustained  by  taking  part  in 
the  service.  I. verily  believe  that  boys  and 
yorna;  men  are  driven  away^from  the  churches 
by  thii  increasing  tide  of  music,  which  is 
threatening  to  sweep  away  the  spoken  service. 
We  mast  beware,  if  we  would  not  lose  our 
young  people,  and  let  them  form  a  habit  which 
can  never  be  broken,  of  staying  away  from 
ohnroh. 

Sacred  Songs  No.  2 

Of  recent  Usne,  containf)  20H  paKefi  of  equally  delightful 
neir  hyuiUK  and  tunew  with  a  JudirlouM  aelertion  of  familiar 
faTorlteN-furniNhinir,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  even  a  more  ser¬ 
viceable  collection  than  No.  1.  of  which  volume  over  825,000 
have  been  sold.  Price  of  either  book  is  $25  per  100.  Sample 
post  free  20  cents. 

No.  I  AND  No.  2  COMBINED. 

A  most  desirable  collection  of  430  of  the  best  hymns  and  tunes 
offered.  $45  per  xoo,  post  free,  45  cents. 

THE  BIULOW  A  MAIN  €0.,  New  York  and  Chiraao. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES 


ORGANS  of  all  sizes.  Latest  Improvements 

BOSTOS-.NEW  YORK 
PHIL’A-CHICAGO 


Ha°stings  Co., 


Main  Office  and  Works,  Kendal  Green,  Mass, 


SO’S  c 


CURES  WHERE  A 

Beet  CuuKh  Syrup. 
In  time.  Sold 
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Toasting  -  broiling  ^ 

baking  -  ironing  ^ 

anything  that  can  be  done  with  a  wood  or  coal  fire  is  done 
better,  cheaper  and  quicker  on  a 


Blue 

Flame 


Heat  is  not  diffused  through¬ 
out  the  house — there  is  no 
smell,  soot,  or  danger,  and  the 
expense  of  operating  is  nomi¬ 
nal.  Made  in  many  sizes; 
sold  wherever  stoves  are  sold. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
it  write  to  nearest  agency  of 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 


(Continued  from  page  J8.) 

need  of  educating  our  workers.  For  most  part, 
the  men  who  are  now  preaching  the  Gospel 
were  educated  in  our  own  Colleges  and  we 
mast  keep  this  up,  not  for  ezolusiTeness  but 
for  effectiveness.  He  recited  the  dierent  forms 
of  benevolencies  npon  which  the  Chnrch  should 
enter,  or  in  which  it  should  go  forward;  most 
of  all  it  must  continue  to  be  called  a  mission¬ 
ary  church.  There  is  a  divine  logic  in  mis¬ 
sions  Above  and  about  our  purpose  is  the 
triumphant  and  unalterable  decree.  This  day 
of  our  denominational  glory  may  well  be  con¬ 
summated  by  the  Oburch  arising  to  declare  her 
high  and  holy  resolve  to  heed  this  twentieth 
century  call. 

Dr.  Dickey  who  should  next  have  spoken, 
gave  way  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  the  hour  being 
advanced.  Dr.  Nicoolls’s  subject  was  The 
Opportunity  and  the  Duty  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  mis¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ  defines  the  mission  of  bis 
Church.  The  Church  in  the  twentieth  century 
has  no  other  Gospel  than  that  which  comes 
from  Christ.  But  while  her  mission  remains 
the  same,  her  duties  do  not.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  couviction  that  still  greater  changes  are 
at  band.  Devout  men  feel  that  God  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  new  manifestation  of  himself. 

Our  Church  was  ever  a  doctrinal  Church. 
She  has  written  out  her  creed,  has  written 
out  her  understanding  of  her  duties  in  the  clear¬ 
est  and  profoundest  statement  ever  produced. 

Our  Church  has  believed  it  her  first  duty  to 
be  a  witness  for  the  truth.  If  we  have  any  new 
truth  we  must  confess  it.  Our  creedal  state¬ 
ment  must  be  intellgible  to  men.  It  is  time 
that  the  Church  awoke  and  proclaimed  freedom 
under  her  old  character.  Dr.  Niccolls  would 
deplore  the  setting  aside  or  shelving  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  He  would  rather  write  the 
doctrines  out  anew,  clean  and  full.  The  Church 
that  the'twentieth  century  needs  is  not  a  creed- 
less  Chnrch.  Here  followed  a  very  beautiful 
illustration  drawn  from  the  difference  between 
our  national  fiag  to-day  with  its  many  stars  and 
the  fiag  that  Franklin  revered.  The  field  is 
the  same,  but  the  stars  are  more  numerous. 
So  with  the  blue  banner  of  our  Church.  Give 
it  more  light  and  a  clearer  doctrine  of  the  love 
of  God  and  then  carry  it  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Great  applause  followed  this  address 
throughout. 

Dr.  Dickey  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  unusual  experiences  of  the  past  four 
months.  He  had  tried  to  do  one  thing— to  im¬ 
press  npon  fellow  ministers  that  this  is  not  a 
movement  for  money,  but  for  progress. 
a  “This  movement  can’t  be  measured  by  mil¬ 
lions,  ^there  is  a  spirit  in  it,  a  purpose,  great 


faith  in  God,  renewed  consecration.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  bad  grace  to  rise  and 
take  the  whole  century  for  Christ.  ’  ’ 


The  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  Assembly 
finds  itself  facing  four  important  problems: 
“Revision,”  a  “supreme  court,”  the  problem 
of  “supply  and  demand,”  or  Vacant  Churches 
and  Unemployed  Ministers,  and  the  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  Tonng  People’s  Societies 
to  the  Church  Session.  This  question  which 
became  a  burning  one  by  the  adoption  last  year 
without  discussion  and  apparentlv  without  con¬ 
sideration,  certainly  without  consulting  the 
leaders  of  the  Women’s  Societies,  who  have 
till  now  been  in  charge  of  tiie  young  people  of 
resolutions  putting  these  societies  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Session  of  each  chnrch. 
The  women  assembled  in  St.  Louis  were  set  on 
fire  by  the  intelligence  of  what  had  been  so 
lightly  done  by  the  men.  Protest  and  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  and  finally  the  resolution 
was  rescinded  and  the  question  referred  to  a 
Committee,  of  which  Dr.  Richard  S.  Holmes 
of  Pittsburgh  was  chairman.  This  Committee’s 
report  was  the  order  for  Saturday  morning. 

Dr.  Agnew  in  pleading  the  cause  of  our  aged 
ministers  made  a  point  that  ought  to  be  more 
generally  recognized.  He  repudiated  the  com¬ 
mon  notion  that  ministers  are  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  men.  They  have  learned  to  be,  he  said — 
they’ve  had  to,  to  live  reputably  on  their  small 
salaries.  '  Insurance  statistics  show  that  80  per 
cent,  of  all  men  above  sixty  are  dependent  npon 
somebody,  but  only  25  per  cent,  of  aged  minis¬ 
ters  ask  for  help. 

Not  a  breath  of  suspicion  should  attach  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Moderator,  and  on  the 
other  band,  his  dignity  should  not  be  rednced 
by  tying^his  hands  in  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees.  We  are  a  world  power  ecclesiastically 
— there  is  no  rising  nor  setting  of  the  sun  on 
our  spiritual  domain.  We  should  rise  in  the 
splendor  of  our  strength  above  petty  ill  humors 
over  the  appointment’of ^committees  not  to  our 
suiting.  Our  ministry  proclaims  faith  in  an 
atoning  Redeemer  as  the  salvation  of  the  world ; 


shall  we  not  bear  heart  faith  toward  one 
another,  carry  out  the  command  of  our  great 
Head,  Love  one  another?  Our  triumph  eoole- 
siastically  is  in  this  twin-faith,  and  the  glory 
of  our  Presbyterian  Zion  will  be  therefrom 
revealed.  “To  your  tents,  O  Israel,”  and 
cease  to  vex  your  soul  about  the  composition 
of  the  committees. 

The  two  great  living  parliamentarians  of 
this  country  of  ours  are  William  Henry  Roberts 
and  Thomas  Benton  Reed.  We  place  Dr. 
Roberts  first,  becansea  we  believe  he  is  the 
greater  of  the  two.  Of  this  we  are  justly  proud, 
and  his  distinction  grows  with  the  years.  As 
the  Assembly  enlarges  from  year  to  year  like  a 
prosperous  Western  town,  or  like  Philadelphia 
that  seems  to  be^  spreading  all  over  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  correspondingly  does  the  need 
increase  for  a  trained,  cool  head  to  whisper  in 
the  ear  of  the  Moderator  what  to  do  when  he 
doesn’t  know.what  to  do  in  a  panic  of  motions 
and  counter- motions  from  perfervid  members 
of  the  Assembly.  It  is  always  a  brilliant  scene 
when  the  Moderator  'becomes  as  helpless  as  a 
babe  to  control  the  babble  of  tongues,  and  Dr. 
Roberts  stands  by  him  to  quell  the  fray.  KBlIS 

The  grief  of  the  Assembly  over  the  death  of 
Dr.  Babcock  found  expression  in  the  following 
letter  sent  on  Saturday  to  Dr.  A.  R.  Ledoux, 
Clerk  of  the  Session  of  the  Brick  Church : 

“Dear  Dr.  Ledoux:  The  following  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  desire  to  express  their 
profoundest  sympathy  with  the  congregation 
of^the  Brick  Presbyterian  i^Ohurch  of  New 
York  in  the  loss  by  death  of  its  beloved]  and 
honored  pastor,  the  Rev.  Maltbie  Davenport 
Babcock  D.D.  and  to  voice  their  highest  and 
most  appreciative  regard  for  his  beautiful  life 
and  noble'work  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  dear,  beloved  Presbyterian  Ohnrch : 
Henry  0.  Minton,  Jahes  D.  Moffat, 
William  H.  Roberts,  M.  A.  Brown.son, 


Georoe  T.  Purves, 
Charles  A.  Dickey, 
Georoe  B.  Stewart, 
Ohas.  L.  Thompson, 
Samuel? J.  Niccolls, 


John  H.  Converse, 
George  E.  Sterry, 
Robert  E.  Speer, 
JoHNfWiLLis  Baer, 

R.  M.^A.  TBrownson. 
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OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

MIm  Elizabeth  Onrtii  has  some  yery  interest¬ 
ing  painl^ngB  of  ;landsoape,  sea  pieces  *nnd 
flowers  in  oils  on  exhibition  at  the  Olanssen 
Gallery  on  Fifth  avenue.  ^ 

An  exhibition  of  the  piotnres  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Daviee  is  now  in  progress  at  the  Macbeth  Ghtl- 
leries,  287  Fifth  avenue,  and  will  continue 
open  to  the  public  for  two  weeks,  from  9  in 
the  morning  to  6  in  the  evening. 

The  closing  interesting  exercises  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Christian  Workers  of  the  Woman’s 
Branch  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society  were  held  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  May  14,  at  11  o’clock,  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street.  The 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


FOR 

NURSING 

AND  GENERAL 

SEISD  FOR 

"BABIES" 

A  BOOK  FOR 
A\OTMERS. 


CONDENSED  MILK 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.,—  New  York. 


One  little  girl  on  her  arrival,  threw  herself  Intion  regretting  that  the  rights  of  free  speeeh 
down  on  the  ground  and  buried  her  face  in  the  and  religions  liberty  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
grass  in  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  this  new  and  stitntion  and  laws  bad  been  infringed  during 


Rev.  A.  F.  Sohanffler  D.D.  presided,  and  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw  made  the  address.  The 
illustrated  blackboard  and  object  talks  given 
by  the  students  were  bright  and  of  interest  to 
thoee  present.  A  reception  was  given  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  school  from  8  to  6  o’clock. 


strange  sensation.  The  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  little  company  more  than  compensated 
the  gentle  leader  for  her  efforts  in  organizing 
and  conducting  the  party,  and  she  also  gained 
a  new  hold  upon  the  impressionable  young 


the  recent  troubles  at  Pittston.  The  overture 
from  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Vacant  Churches  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  That  on  receiving  ministers  from 
other  denominations  in  the  affirmative.  Those 


characters. 


on  the  Resignation  of  Ministers,  on  Salaries  of 


The  other  day  Miss  Humphrey  invited  a 
party  of  the  young  patrons  of  the  Library  to 
go  with  her  to  the  Central  Park,  and  they  were 
delighted,  as  for  some  it  was  a  flrst  visit  to 
this  enchanted  spot,  so  beantifnl  now  with  all 
the  early  spring  buds  and  blossoms.  One  little 
one  on  hearing  of  the  invitation,  exclaimed: 
“I  will  have  to  pray  God  to  give  me  better 
manners,  for  I  am  sure  mine  are  not  good 
enough  for  the  Park  I” 

BRAIN  FOOD 

Is  of  Little  Benefit  Unless  it  is  Digested. 

Nearly  everyone  will  admit  that  as  a  nation  we 
eat  too  much  meat  and  too  little  of  vegetables 
and  the  grains. 


The  gratitude  of  our  people  takes  many 
different  forms.  They  often  come  in  specially 
to  express  their  thanks  for  some  aid,  or  bring 
a  simple  offering  for  the  work,  or  for  some  one 
in  still  greater  need  than  they  are,  just  to  show 
their  appreciation.  Not  long  ago  we  heard 
that  an  old  woman  was  attending  nightly  the 
services  at  a  neighboring  Rescue  Mission,  and 
improving  every  opportunity  to  pray  for  "The 
King’s  Daughters  who  have  been  so  good  to 
me.  ’’ 

When  Mrs.  O.  came  to  the  cooking  class  and 
found  that  coffee  making  was  to  be  part  of  the 
lesson,  she  joyfully  exclaimed:  "Now,  won’t 
my  man  be  glad.  He  said  he  wished  some  one 
would  teach  me  a  remedy  for  the  coffee  I’’ 


Ministers  and  on  Constitutional  Rule  No.  8 
were  answered  in  the  negative. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  8.  0. 

INDIANA.  ' 

Loqanspobt  Presbytery  met  in  the  First 
Church  of  Logansport  (the  Rev.  E.  Y.  Hill 
pastor).  The  Rev.  James  L.  Grilles,  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  and  recently  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  United  States  Army,  presented  a 
discourse  upon  the  text.  The  Old  is  Better. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Hearst  Ph.D.  was  chosen  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  gave  on  Wednesday  evening  a  force¬ 
ful  missionary  address,  for  which  after  ten 
years  of  toil  in  Japan  and  China,  he  was  well 
prepared  to  speak.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Porter  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Naniwa, 


For  business  men,  office  men  and  clerks,  and 
in  fact  every  one  engaged  in  sedentary  or  indoor 
occupations,  grains,  milk  and  vegetables  are 
much  more  healthful. 

Only  men  engaged  in  a  severe  outdoor  manual 
labor  can  live  on  a  heavy  meat  diet  and  continue 
in  health. 

As  a  general  rule,  meat  once  a  day  is  sufficient 
for  all  classes  of  men,  women  and  children,  and 
grains,  fruit  and  vegetables  should  constitute  the 
bulk  of  food  eaten. 

But  many  of  the  most  nutritious  foods  are  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digestion,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  advise 
brain-workers  to  eat  largely  of  grains  and  vege¬ 
tables  where  the  digestion  is  too  weak  to  assimi¬ 
late  them  properly. 

It  is  always  best  to  get  the  best  results  from 
our  food,  that  some  simple  and  harmless  diges¬ 
tive  should  be  taken  after  meals  to  assist  the  re¬ 
laxed  digestive  organs,  and  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  have  proven  Stuart’s  Digestive  Tablets  to 
be  a  very  safe,  pleasant  and  effective  digestive 


Lackawanna  Presbytery  held  its  stated 
meeting  in  the  Scranton  First  Church.  The 
Rev.  J.  8.  Stewart  D.  D.  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  he  appointed  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sawtelle  Vice 
Moderator.  There  vt  ere  present  sixty-one  min¬ 
isters  and  forty-nine  elders.  Death  has  re¬ 
moved  one  of  our  ministers,  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Wunderlich,  and  five  elders,  Daniel  Sayre  of 
Montrose,  William  Frink  of  Scranton  Wash- 
bnm  Street  Church,  David  Hunter  of  Spring- 
ville,  Charles  H.  Dana  M.D.  of  Tnnkhannock 
and  Thomas  McCrindle  of  the  Langoliffe 
Church.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Wright  waf  dismissed 
to  Parkersburg  Presby  ery.  The  Rev.  John 
Kennedy  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Detroit.  Licentiate  F.  Milman  was  dismissed 


Japan,  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Price  from  Craw- 
fordsville  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  C.  D.  Jeffries 
died  at  his  home  recently  in  Apple  Creek,  O., 
after  a  tedious  and  wasting,  illness  of  a  year. 
An  especially  encouraging  report  was  given  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
and  the  Committee  was  reappointed  for  the 
coming  year.  Home  Missions  were  found  to 
be  in  a  healthful  condition  generally,  more 
chnrches  than  ever  before  paying  their  full  ap¬ 
portionment  of  thirty- five  cents  per  member, 
and  five  churches  paying  more  than  that  sum — 
Union,  Trinity,  La  Porte,  Monticello  and 
Michigan  City.  The  average  for  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  thirty  and  one -third  cents.  Dr. 
Hearst  gave  the  report  upon  Foreign  Missions, 
and  among  other  recommendations,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  w«s  directed  to  attend  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Conference  during  the  day  before  Assem¬ 
bly  opens.  There  are  now  seven  young  men 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  two  of  them. 


and  a  remedy  which  may  be  taken  daily  with 
the  best  results. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  hardly  be 
called  a  patent  medicine,  as  they  do  not  act  on 
the  bowels  nor  any  particular  organ,  but  only  on 
the  food  eaten.  They  supply  what  weak  stom¬ 
achs  lack,  pepsin  diastase,  and  by  stimulating 
the  gastric  glands  increase  the  natural  secretion 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

K  People  who  make  a  daily  practice  of  taking 
one.or  two  'of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  ^.Tablets  after 
each  meal  are  siire  to  have  perfect  digestion, 
which  means  perfect  health. 

There  is  no  danger  of  forming  an  injurious 
habit,  as  the  Tablets  contain  absolutely  nothing 
but  natural  digestives  ;  cocaine,  morphine  and 
similar  drugs  have  no  place  in  a  stomach  medi¬ 
cine,  and  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  certainly 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  all  stomach 


to  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh.  The  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hollinshed  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Newton,  and  accepted  the  call  from 
the  Forest  Oity  Ohnrch ;  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  June  5.  The  Rev.  F. 
H.  Watkins  accepted  the  call  from  the  Wyom 
ing  Ohnrch,  and  was  subsequently  installed 
April  25.  Licentiate  John  Gowen  on  his  own 
request  was  granted  leave  to  withdraw  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  order  to  enter  the 
Episcopalian  denomination  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  for  the  full  work  of  the  ministry. 
As  the  Rev.  John  T.  Dunn  has  informed  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  his  change  in  doctrinal  views,  and 
of  his  intention  to  join  the  Unitarian  Ohnrch 
he  was  deposed  from  the  Gospel  ministry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch. 
The  Committee  of  Ten  which  was  appointed 
last  fall  to  ascertain  the  present  views  of  each 


Clothes 


Clothes 

II  your  waLshing 
medium  does  that,  what  matters 
its  cheapness  or  its  working 
power?  IsitsKle?  ThcLt’s  the 
first  thing.  Some  imitOLtions  of 
PEARLINE  are  not  safe.  They 
ea.t  the  clothes,  slowly,  but 
surely.  Don’t  experiment.  You 
are  sure  of  PEAR.LINEt  stick 
to  it;  it  is  staLndnrd.  tested, 
proved,  by  yeKrs  of  use  nnd 
millions  of  women.  638 


remedies.  minister  and  church  session  on  the  division  of 

Ask  your  drugget  for  a  fifty -cent  package  <rf  the  Presbytery  presented  their  report.  With  the 
Stuart’s  Dys)>ep8ia  Tablets,  and  after  a  week’s  exoeptionof  one  member,  they  recommended  that 
use  note  the  improvement  in  health,  appetite  and  oo  division  should  be  sought  at  present.  This 
nervous  energy.  report  was'adopted.  Presbyter  adopted  a  reso- 
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Mr.  John  Laman  of  Valparaiso,  and  Mr.  Clive 
Beattie  from  Mishawaka  being  received  at  this 
meeting.  The  narrative  showed  not  a  little 
progress  and  revival  spirit.  The  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  at  Remington  was  severed,  giving  Mr. 
Griffes  release  to  labor  as  chaplain  in  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Army.  The  Rev.  Henry  Little  had  been 
recently  released  from  Mishawaka,  to  take  up 
the  pastorate  in  Calvary  Church,  Springfield, 
Mo.  Mr.  ‘Little  carried  with  him  to  his  new 
field  the  love  and  respect  of  all  the  brethren; 
and  Mrs.  Little  will  be  equally  missed  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ladies’*  Society  of  the  Presbytery. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Kane,  President  of  Wabash  College, 
delivered  a  strong  address  upon  The  Claims  for 
Higher  Christian  Education.  A  call  from  the 
Broadway  Church  (Logansport)  for  the  pastoral 
services  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Johnston  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  he  was  installed  on  the  next  eve¬ 
ning  after  the  adjonnmment  of  Presbytery. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at'  Chalmers, 
May  27,  1901,  to  examine,  ordain  and  install 
Mr.  Thomas  over  the  Meadow  Lake  and  Chal¬ 
mers  Churches.  H.  Q.  Rice,  S.  O. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Peesbttert  of  Peoria  met  in  Henry, 
IlL,  and  chose  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton  Spence 
L.D.  Moderator.  The  Rev.  John  Allen  Mo- 
Qanghey  having  received  a  call  from  the  church 
ef  Lewiston,  has  been  enrolled  by  order  of 
Presbytery,  upon  the  reception  of  a  certificate 
•f  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Schuyler. 
The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Campbell  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  of  Henry.  A  call  was  pre¬ 
sented,  by  the  church  of  Elmira,  for  the  pas¬ 
toral  services  of  Mr.  William  H.  Fonlkes;  also, 
by  the  church  of  Oneida,  for  the  pastoral  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Otis  G.  Dale,  both  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary.  The  Rev.  John  Rngh 
was  granted  leave  to  resign  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church  at  Altona.  Presbytery  gave  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  overtures  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  Pastor  Emeritus,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rule  No.  8,  the  Time  Limit  of  Licensure 
and  the  Reception  of  Ministers  from  other  De¬ 
nominations;  and  a  negative  answer  to  the 
overtures  on  Ministerial  Membership  in  Pres¬ 
byteries,  Supply  of  Vacant  Churches,  Resigna¬ 
tion  of  Ministers  and  Salaries  of  Ministers 

J.  A.  O. 


33x*o’\^xi.  Sxros.  ct?  Oo. 

PHILA.,  MBW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBCTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezchanses 

Bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Inrest  Tnwoaf  VVinn'i' 
ment  Secnrltles  on  Commission.  Re-  All  V  CSalllvUli 
celre  accounts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  CAAiisti-f-lAO 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvlduais  on  OCL  lit  1 
favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroiwl  on  all  points  In  the  U.  8.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  u.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa 
Intomatlonal  Checqnes.  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

V  AV  /'Dli'mT  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

liEillliiKS  Ulv  l/ltlSDll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


ENAMELED  STEEL 
COOKING  UTENSILS 

Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  free  from  poisonous 
composition,  safe  to  use,  and  will  last  for  years. 


PAN-ABTEBICAN  i  First-class  accommodations  for 
limited  nnmber  visitors  in  private  house,  Elmwood 
District  near  Exposition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
to  St.  James  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


California 


ISO  and  13B  West  4Bd  Street,  and 
135  West  41st  Street. 


OBB8T  TIBW  SANATORIUH 

Oreenwlch, Ot.  For health,reat and  recreation ;  noma 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITOHOOOK,  H.  D. 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

FerflMrIy  Wernersville  Sanitarium. 

Now  has  Its  own  Post  Offics. 

Address  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


The  Overland  Limited, 
the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago 
6.30  p.  m.,  via 
Chicago  &  North-Western, 

Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  best  of  everything. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled 
^'California,”  beautifully 
illustrated.  Free. 

Principal  Agencies: 

461  Broadmaf  •  ttAm  York  436  ¥1^9  8t,t  • 

601  Ch99*t6t.,^hUadti0hia  607  Smith  fid 
368  W asking  fmSt»,Bo9t9n  234  Sugtrior  Si*,  ClA^ttmad 
301  Mailt  Si. $  •  *  Sufato  17  Cammia  Martlii§,D§trait 
SlSCit^kSt.,  •  Ckiaaga  2  King  Si.,£.tT9rotttatOmi. 

In  nddmMlng'  ndTnrtUen  pntronlslns  this  Jonrnnlt 
•nr  renders  will  confer  »  fnwor  upon  tne  panUsImiv 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  ense  give  credit  hw 
referring  to  TH£  KYANGEUST. 


2  a  V  C  a  D  Q  O'"*  Customers 
vr  V  E  M  Iv  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address. 

BLLSWORTH  at  JONBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,B08T0N.  Chamber  of  Commerce,UHiCAOO 
Home  office  eetabllshed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RKAL  KSTATB 

YOUR  PROPERTY, 

whether  farm,  mining  propertv,  oil  territory,  country  residence 
or  timbered  lands  can  be  sold  by  me  at  the  right  price.  I  sell 
where  others  fail.  Send  description  of  your  property  with  price 
desired  and  get  my  terms. 

D.  MAXSON  ESTEE,' 

aOI  D.  S.  Morssa  BulldlnK,  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


YyV,  DrtMCWHi'jOfi;  Ef:  R 


A  few  weeks  in 
Colorado  next 
summer  will  do 
you  more  gooa 
than  a  barrel  of 
medicine. 


WE  issue  a  handsome  little  book  about 
Colorado,  which  is  more  entertaining  and 
informative  than  anything  on  the  subject  yet 

published.  It  is  full  of  interesting  illustrations  _ i 

and  contains  an  excellent  topographical  map  of  the  State.  It 
can  be  had  by  sending  six  cents  in  postage  to  the  address  below. 

Excellent  hotels,  perfect  climate  and  wonderful  mountain  scenery  make  Colorado 
the  ideal  health  and  pleasure  resort.  •  ,  , 

Colorado  is  not  far  away.  We  run  “one  night  on  the  road  trams,  luxuriously 
equipped,  from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Comfortable  library  smoking  cars  and 
dining  cars  h  la  carte  make  the  trip  seem  very  short.  Then  during  the  summer 
months  tourist  tickets  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  so  the  expense  is  not  great. 


P.  s.  EVSTIS,  CenMTBl  PMBengMT  Atfent,  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R..  CHICAGO 
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OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

MIm  Elizabeth  OortU  has  Bome  rery  interest- 
ing  paintings  of  ;landsoape,  sea  pieces  ^and 
flowers  in  oils  on  exhibition  at  the  Olanssen 
Gallery  on  Fifth  avenne.^ 

An  exhibition  of  the  piotnres  of  Mr.  Arthnr 
Davies  is  now  in  progress  at  the  Macbeth  GhU- 
leries,  287  Fifth  avenue,  and  will  continue 
open  to  the  pnblio  for  two  weeks,  from  9  in 
the  morning  to  6  in  the  evening. 

The  closing  interesting  exercises  of  the  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Christian  Workers  of  the  Woman’s 
Branch  of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and 
Tract  Society  were  held  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  May  14,  at  11  o’clock,  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building, 
Fourth  avenne  and  Twenty-second  street.  The 
Rev.  A.  F.  Schanfder  D.D.  presided,  and  Dr. 
John  Balcom  Shaw  made  the  address.  The 
illustrated  blackboard  and  object  talks  given 
by  the  students  were  bright  and  of  interest  to 
thoee  present.  A  reception  was  given  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  school  from  8  to  6  o’clock. 


The  other  day  Miss  Humphrey  invited  a 
party  of  the  yonng  patrons  of  the  Library  to 
go  with  her  to  the  Central  Park,  and  they  were 
delighted,  as  for  some  it  was  a  flrst  visit  to 
this  enchanted  spot,  so  beantifnl  now  with  all 
the  early  spring  bnds  and  blossoms.  One  little 
one  on  hearing  of  the  invitation,  exclaimed: 
“I  will  have  to  pray  God  to  give  me  better 
manners,  for  I  am  sure  mine  are  not  good 
enough  for  the  Park  I” 


BRAIN  FOOD 

Is  of  Little  Beneflt  Unless  it  is  Digested. 

Nearly  everyone  will  admit  that  as  a  nation  we 
eat  too  much  meat  and  too  little  of  vegetables 
and  the  grains. 

For  business  men,  office  men  and  clerks,  and 
in  fact  every  one  engaged  in  sedentary  or  indoor 
occupations,  grains,  milk  and  vegetables  are 
much  more  healthful. 

Only  men  engaged  in  a  severe  outdoor  manual 
labor  can  live  on  a  heavy  meat  diet  and  continue 
in  health. 

As  a  general  rule,  meat  once  a  day  is  sufficient 
for  all  classes  of  men,  women  and  children,  and 
grains,  fruit  and  vegetables  should  constitute  the 
bulk  of  food  eaten. 

But  many  of  the  most  nutritious  foods  are  diffi¬ 
cult  of  digestion,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  advise 
brain-workers  to  eat  largely  of  grains  and  vege¬ 
tables  where  the  digestion  is  too  weak  to  assimi¬ 
late  them  properly. 

It  is  always  best  to  get  the  best  results  from 
our  food,  that  some  simple  and  harmless  diges¬ 
tive  should  be  taken  after  meals  to  assist  the  re¬ 
laxed  digestive  organs,  and  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  have  proven  Stuart’s  Digestive  Tablets  to 
be  a  very  safe,  pleasant  and  effective  digestive 
and  a  remedy  which  may  be  taken  daily  with 
the  best  results. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  hardly  be 
called  a  patent  medicine,  as  they  do  not  act  on 
the  bowels  nor  any  particular  organ,  but  only  on 
the  food  eaten.  They  supply  what  weak  stom¬ 
achs  lack,  pepsin  diastase,  and  by  stimulating 
the  gastric  glands  increase  the  natural  secretion 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

( People  who  make  a  daily  practice  of  taking 
one.or  two  'of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  ^.Tablets  after 
each  meal  are  sure  to  have  perfect  digestion, 
which  means  perfect  health. 

There  is  no  danger  of  forming  an  injurious 
habit,  as  the  Tablets  contain  absolutely  nothing 
but  natural  digestives  ;  cocaine,  morphine  and 
similar  drugs  have  no  place  in  a  stomach  medi¬ 
cine,  and  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  certainly 
the  best  jmown  and  most  popular  of  all  stomach 
remedies. 

Ask  yonr  druggist  for  a  fifty -cent  package  oi 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  after  a  week’s 
use  note  the  improvement  in  health,  appetite  and 
nervous  onergy. 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Borden'S  Condensed  Milk  Co.,—  New  York. 


- ^ 

FOR  q 

NURSING 

AND  GENERAL 
SEND  FOR 

"BABIES” 

A  BOOK  FOR 
A^OTHERS.  (A 


One  little  girl  on  her  arrival,  threw  herself 
down  on  the  ground  and  bnried  her  face  in  the 
grass  in  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  this  new  and 
strange  sensation.  The  gratefnl  appreciation 
of  the  little  company  more  than  compensated 
the  gentle  leader  for  her  efforts  in  organizing 
and  oondncting  the  party,  and  she  also  gained 
a  new  hold  npon  the  impressionable  yonng 
characters. 

The  gratitude  of  onr  people  takes  many 
different  forms.  They  often  come  in  specially 
to  express  their  thanks  for  some  aid,  or  bring 
a  simple  offering  for  the  work,  or  for  some  one 
in  still  greater  need  than  they  are,  jnst  to  show 
their  appreciation.  Not  long  ago  we  heard 
that  an  old  woman  was  attending  nightly  the 
services  at  a  neighboring  Resoae  Mission,  and 
improving  every  opportunity  to  pray  for  "The 
King’s  Daughters  who  have  been  so  good  to 
me.” 

When  Mrs.  O.  came  to  the  cooking  class  and 
found  that  coffee  making  was  to  be  part  of  the 
lesson,  she  joyfully  exclaimed:  “Now,  won’t 
my  man  be  glad.  He  said  he  wished  some  one 
would  teach  me  a  remedy  for  the  coffee!” 

Ministers  and 
CKnrcKes  ^ 

Lackawanna  Presbytebt  held  its  stated 
meeting  in  the  Scranton  First  Ohnrch.  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Stewart  D.D.  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  he  appointed  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sawtelle  Vice 
Moderator.  There  ere  present  sixty-one  min¬ 
isters  and  forty-nine  elders.  Death  has  re¬ 
moved  one  of  onr  ministers,  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Wunderlich,  and  five  elders,  Daniel  Sayre  of 
Montrose,  William  Frink  of  Scranton  Wash- 
bnm  Street  Ohnrch,  David  Hnnter  of  Spring- 
ville,  Charles  H.  Dana  M.D.  of  Tnnkhannock 
and  Thomas  McOrindle  of  the  Langcliffe 
Ohnrch.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Wright  waf  dismissed 
to  Parkersburg  Presby  ery.  The  Rev.  John 
Kennedy  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Detroit.  Licentiate  F.  Milman  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh.  The  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hollinshed  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Newton,  and  accepted  the  call  from 
the  Forest  Oity  Ohnrch ;  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  Jnne  5.  The  Rev.  F. 
H.  Watkins  accepted  the  call  from  the  Wyom 
ing  Ohnrch,  and  was  subsequently  installed 
April  25.  Licentiate  John  Oowen  on  his  own 
request  was  granted  leave  to  withdraw  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  order  to  enter  the 
Episcopalian  denomination  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  for  the  fnll  work  of  the  ministry. 
As  the  Rev.  John  T.  Dann  has  informed  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  his  change  in  doctrinal  views,  and 
of  his  intention  to  join  the  Unitarian  Ohnrch 
he  was  deposed  from  the  Gospel  ministry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch. 
The  Committee  of  Ten  which  was  appointed 
last  fall  to  ascertain  the  present  views  of  each 
minister  and  ohnrch  session  on  the  division  of 
the  Presbytery  presented  their  report.  With  the 
exception  of  one  member,  they  recommended  that 
no  division  shonld  be  sought  at  preMnt,  This 
report  was'adopted.  Presbyter  adopted  a  reeo- 


Intion  regretting  that  the  rights  of  free  speech 
and  religions  liberty  guaranteed  by  onr  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  had  been  infringed  during 
the  recent  troubles  at  Pittston.  The  overture 
from  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Vacant  Ohnrches  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  That  on  receiving  ministers  from 
other  denominations  in  the  affirmative.  Those 
on  the  Resignation  of  Ministers,  on  Salaries  of 
Ministers  and  on  Oonstitntional  Rnle  No.  8 
were  answered  in  the  negative. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  B.  O. 

INDIANA.  * 

Logansport  Presbytery  met  in  the  First 
Ohnrch  of  Logansport  (the  Rev.  E.  Y.  Hill 
pastor).  The  Rev.  James  L.  Griffes,  the  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  and  recently  appoin  ted  chap¬ 
lain  in  the  United  States  Army,  presented  a 
discourse  npon  the  text.  The  Old  is  Better. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Hearst  Ph.D.  was  chosen  Mod¬ 
erator,  and  gave  on  Wednesday  evening  a  foroe- 
fnl  missionary  address,  for  which  after  ten 
years  of  toil  in  Japan  and  China,  he  was  well 
prepared  to  speak.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Porter  was 
received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Naniwa, 
Japan,  and  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Price  from  Oraw- 
fordsville  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  0.  D.  Jeffries 
died  at  his  home  recently  in  Apple  Creek,  O. , 
after  a  tedions  and  wasting,  illness  of  a  year. 
An  especially  enccnraging  report  was  given  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
and  the  Committee  was  reappointed  for  the 
coming  year.  Home  Missions  were  fonnd  to 
be  in  a  healthful  condition  generally,  more 
churches  than  ever  before  paying  their  fnll  ap¬ 
portionment  of  thirty- five  cents  per  member, 
and  five  churches  paying  more  than  that  snm — 
Union,  Trinity,  La  Porte,  Monticello  and 
Michigan  City.  The  average  for  the  Presby¬ 
tery  was  thirty  and  one -third  cents.  Dr. 
Hearst  gave  the  report  npon  Foreign  Missions, 
and  among  other  recommendations,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  w«s  directed  to  attend  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Conference  during  the  day  before  Assem¬ 
bly  opens.  There  are  now  seven  yonng  men 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  two  of  them. 


Ijni 

Clothes 

II  your  waLshing 
medium  does  that,  what  matters 
its  cheiv-pness  or  its  working 
power?  IsitSKfe?  ThaLt’s  the 
first  thing.  Some  imitattions  of 
PEARLINE  are  not  safe.  They 
eaLt  the  clothes,  slowly,  but 
surely.  Don’t  experiment.  You 
are  sure  of  PEAR.LINEt  stick 
to  itt  it  is  sta.ndakrd.  tested, 
proved,  by  yeaLrs  of  use  aLnd 
L  millions  of  women.  638 
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Mr.  John  Laman  of  Valparaiso,  and  Mr.  Clive 
Beattie  from  Mishawaka  being  received  at  this 
meeting.  The  narrative  showed  not  a  httle 
progress  and  revival  spirit.  The  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  at  Remington  was  severed,  giving  Mr. 
Oriffes  release  to  labor  as  chaplain  in  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Army.  The  Rev.  Henry  Little  had  been 
recently  released  from  Mishawaka,  to  take  np 
the  pastorate  in  Calvary  Ohurcb,  Springfield, 
Mo.  Mr.  -Little  carried  with  him  to  his  new 
field  the  love  and  respect  of  all  the  brethren ; 
and  Mrs.  Little  will  be  equally  missed  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ladies’*  Society  of  the  Presbytery. 
Dr.  W.  P.  Kane,  President  of  Wabash  College, 
delivered  a  strong  address  upon  The  Claims  for 
Higher  Christian  Education.  A  call  from  the 
Broadway  Church  (Logansport)  for  the  pastoral 
services  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Johnston  was  pre¬ 
sented,  and  be  was  installed  on  the  next  eve¬ 
ning  after  the  adjounrnment  of  Presbytery. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at'  Chalmers, 
May  27,  1901,  to  examine,  ordain  and  install 
Mr.  Thomas  over  the  Meadow  Lake  and  Chal¬ 
mers  Churches.  H.  G.  Ricb,  S.  C. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  PaxsBYTERY  of  Peoria  met  in  Henry, 
IlL,  and  chose  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton  Spence 
L.D.  Moderator.  The  Rev.  John  Allen  Mo- 
Oanghey  having  received  a  call  from  the  church 
•f  Lewiston,  has  been  enrolled  by  order  of 
Presbytery,  upon  the  reception  of  a  certificate 
af  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Schuyler. 
The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Campbell  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  of  Henry.  A  call  was  pre¬ 
sented,  by  the  church  of  Elmira,  for  the  pas¬ 
toral  services  of  Mr.  William  H.  Foulkes;  also, 
by  the  church  of  Oneida,  for  the  pastoral  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Otis  Q.  Dale,  both  of  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary.  The  Rev.  John  Rngh 
was  granted  leave  to  resign  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  church  at  Altona.  Presbytery  gave  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  overtures  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  Pastor  Emeritus,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Rule  No.  8,  the  Time  Limit  of  Licensure 
and  the  Reception  of  Ministers  from  other  De¬ 
nominations;  and  a  negative  answer  to  the 
overtures  on  Ministerial  Membership  in  Pres¬ 
byteries,  Supply  of  Vacant  Churches,  Resigna¬ 
tion  of  Ministers  and  Salaries  of  Ministers 

J.  A.  C. 


Sx*o'\^xi.  Sxros.  cfty  Oo. 

PHILA.,  MSW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTBD  BT  PRIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Inrest  TTIVoaf  VtlOVlf 
ment  Becnrltles  on  Commission.  Re-  All  VcBllllCllI, 
oelre  acoonnts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  GaaiiwII-'Iao 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  iSCL'Ul  ILlcO* 
favorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa 
Intonuttlonal  Cheoqaes.  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

V  av  CDii'm'P  *tlso  buy  and  sell  Bills 

LinililtS  Vr  LIllSDll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


ENAMELED  STEEL 
COOKING  UTENSILS 

Guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  free  from  jioisonouB 
composition,  safe  to  use,  and  will  last  for  years. 


PAN-ABTEBICAN  i  First-class  accommodations  for 
limited  number  visitors  in  private honse,  Elmwood 
District  near  Exposition.  Addreaa  Mrs.  Carlson, 
60  St.  James  Place,  Bnfhio,  N.  Y. 


Our  Customers 
Have  Tested ... 


V  C  A  D  G  Our  Customers 
V  I  C  M  IV  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  address. 

BLl^SWOR-rH  A  JONHS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Cham berof  Commerce, Ubioaoo 
Home  ofllce  eetabllshed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 

Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

RKAL  KSTATB 

YOUR  PROPERTY, 

whether  farm,  mining  property,  oil  territory,  couotrjr  residence 
or  timbered  lands  can  be  sold  by  me  at  the  right  price.  I  sell 
where  others  fail.  Send  description  of  your  property  with  price 
desired  and  get  my  terms. 

D.  MAXSON  ESTEE,* 

aoi  D.  S.  Morfaa  BulldinK,  ■  .  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


California 


ISO  and  ISIS  West  dSd  Street,  and 
135  West  41st  Street. 


OBBST  TIBW  SANATOBIUM 

Oreenwlch,  Ot.  For  health  ,reet  and  recreation :  home 
comforta.  &  M.  HITCHOOCE,  M.  D. 


..  . 

'  ■*/  ^  ^ 

/"i  •^- 
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The  Walter  Sanitarium 

WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Fermerly  Wernersville  SanitariuBi. 

Now  has  Its  own  Post  Office. 

Address  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


The  Overland  Limited, 
the  luxurious  every-day 
train,  leaves  Chicago 
6.30  p.  m.,  via 
Chicago  &  North-Western, 
Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  Railways. 

The  best  of  everything. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled 
“California,”  beautifully 
illustrated.  Free. 

Principal  Agencies:  I 

4SJ  Sroadma,  -  Saw  York  435  YImo  St,,  -  CImotmomtl 
I  501  Ck»o't8t.,ShUadolokia  507  Smitkfid St.,Pltiob»rt 
I  353  WaohlogtomSt.iOootoii  234  SoM'lor  Si,,  Clooolamd 
301  Sain  8t,,  -  *  Bufiilo  17  Camamo  Sariino,Doiroit 
[212Clark8t.,  -  Cktoago  2  King  8t.,£.,Toromto,Omt,  I 


In  addressing-  advertisers  patronldna  this  Joamal. 
•nr  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  puDUahaia 
If  they  will  In  every  possible  case  grive  credit  bv 
referring:  to  THE  EVANOEUST. 


A  few  weeks  in 
Colorado  next 
summer  will  do 
you  more  gooo 
than  a  barrel  of 
medicine. 


WE  issue  a  handsome  little  book  about 
Colorado,  which  is  more  entertaining  and 
informative  than  anything  on  the  subject  yet 

published.  It  is  full  of  interesting  illustrations  _ i 

and  contains  an  excellent  topographical  map  of  the  State.  It 
can  be  had  by  sending  six  cents  in  postage  to  the  address  below. 

Excellent  hotels,  perfect  climate  and  wonderful  mountain  scenery  make  Colorado 
the  ideal  health  and  pleasure  resort.  j  „ .  •  ,  •  , 

Colorado  is  not  far  away.  We  run  “one  night  on  the  road”  trains,  luxuriously 
equipped,  from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Comfortable  library  smoking  cars  and 
dining  cars  Tt  la  carle  maice  the  trip  seem  very  short.  Then  during  the  summer 
months  tourist  tickets  are  sold  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  so  the  expense  is  not  great. 

P.  S.  EVSTIS.  Gerveral  PMsender  Agent.  C.  B.  A  Q.  R.  R..  CHICAGO 
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THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the  DIRECTORS  AND  STOCKHOLDERS  of  the 


Turnagain  Arm  Gold  Mining  Co 


OF  SUNRISE  CITY,  ALASKA 


Was  held  in  Minneapolis,  at  the  offices  of  the  company  in 
the  Richard  Block,  on  Tuesday,  April  7th  last,  at  2  P.M. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  will  be  mailed  to  each  stock¬ 
holder, ‘or  to  any  other  person  who  may  be  interested  enough 
to  write  for  one — as  soon  as  thej'  shall  be  printed. 

The  Officers  and  the  entire  Board  of  Directors  were 
unanimously  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  .was  the  address 
of  the  President,  Joseph  Michaels,  who  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  company’s  initial  year. 

Now,  think  of  it! 

Up  until  last  September  very  little  stock  had  been  sold — 
and  since  then,  a  period  barely  covering  seven  months,  this 
company  has  bought  and  paid  for  THE  HOST  PERFECT 
EQUIPHENT  THAT  HAS  GONE  INTO  ALASKA  THIS 
SEASON— AND  THERE  IS  A  LOT  OF  OUTFITTING 
BEING  DONE  AT  SEATTLE. 

On  April  8th,  inst.,  WE  SENT  TWO  HYDRAULIC 
PLANTS,  A  GIANT  STEAM  CRANE,  PACK  TRAINS, 
LUriBER,  BLACKSniTH  SHOPS,  SUPPLIES  FOR  OUR 
MEN,  etc.,  by  a  chartered  vessel,  the  “  General  Siglin,”  and 
this  equipment  is  due  to  arrive  at  the  port  of  Sunrise  City 
about  the  middle  of  May,  although  we  don’t  expect  to  hear 
from  our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bellman,  telling  of  its  arrival 
inside  of  two  weeks. 

He  and  his  men  went  ahead  in  Steamer  “Bertha,”  so 
as  to  be  there  and  make  preparations  to  hurry  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  to  our  claims  as  soon  as  it  could  be  landed. 

Doesn’t  this  look  like  an  aggressive  campaign  ?  “We 
are  going  to  pay  dividends  this  fall,”  President  Michaels 
said,  “and  every  effort  is  going  to  be  put  forth  to  hurry  the 
work  all  along  the  line.” 

You  can  reasonably  expect  that  you  will  get  dividends 
this  fall — if  the  preliminary  work  is  any  criterion  of  the  way 
this  company  is  going  to  be  managed.  Every  dollar  that 
could  be  put  into  the  development  of  the  mines  has  been 
put  there  The  expenses  have  been  nominal,  all  of  the 
officers  having  given  their  time  and  best  endeavors,  free  of 
remuneration — realizing  that  the  company’s  welfare  meant 
the  stockholders’  welfare,  and  we  are  all  stockholders. 

More  claims  are  to  be  added  this  fall — an  option  having 
been  taken  on  ten  claims  on  Gulch  Creek  that  are  IM- 
riENSELY  VALUABLE,  but  the  men  who  owned  them 
hadn’t  the  capacity  to  work  them.  WE  HAVE  I  And  we 
have  as  fine  an  organization*  as  any  mining  company  in 
America.  We  propose  to  make  this  the  greatest  mining 
company  in  this  country  within  five  years — a  company 
whose  stock  will  be  sought  after. 

Write  to-day.  Address 


IT  HAS  BEEN  DECIDED  TO  AGAIN  RAISE  THE  PRICE 
OF  STOCK  IN  THE  VERY  NEAR  FUTURE.  IT  IS  TOO 
CHEAP  AT  ITS  PRESENT  PRICE  OF  15c.  CASH. 

We  are  on  a  firm  foundation  now — and  we  are  offering 
one  of  the  best  investments  known,  viz. :  5T0CK  IN  A 
PROVEN  GOLD  MINE. 

GOLD  IS  THE  GREAT  STAPLE! 

It  never  fiuctuates,  and  is  ALWAYS  IN  DEMAND.' 

We  will  send  you  our  64-page,  handsomely  illustrated 
book, 

“  Findings  from  Alaska/’ 

Which  tells  all  about  this  property,  and  why  it  must  be  a 
great  money-maker — if  you  will  write  for  it. 

We  are  unlike  most  mining  companies  in  this  one  par¬ 
ticular  : 

WE  ASK  INVESTORS  TO  INVESTIGATE  US  AND 

OUR  PROPOSITION - FIRST. 

Our  books  are  open — our  record  is  clean — we  have 
proved  that  we  know  how  to  promote  our  company.  In 
every  act  we  have  kept  faith  with  our  stockholders,  as  was 
proven  last  Tuesday,  when  the  various  reports  of  the  officers 
were  UNANIMOUSLY  accepted,  when  read,  by  the  stockholders 
present,  many  of  whom  had  come  long  distances  to  attend 
this  first  meeting. 

We  are  going  ahead  now,  to  purchase  not  only  one,  but 
Six  more  Hydraulics,  and  a  Coasting  Steamer,  this  Fall. 

Experience  is  a  dear  teacher,  but  it  taught  us  that  we 
must  never  send  any  more  machinery  up  there  IN  THE  SPRING. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  ground  freezes,  we  can  haul  five 
times  the  load  over  the  snow  at  one-third  the  expense.  And 
our  claims  are  some  eight  miles  from  the  landing  place. 

We  want  to  start  our  own  Boat  next  Spring.  She 
will  be  a  gold  mine,  too. 

To  sup  it  all  up — ^and  to  repeat  what  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  we  propose  to  make  this  the  greatest  mining  company 
in  America,  and  we  don’t  propose  to  wait  five  years  to  do  so, 
nor  will  we  be  compelled  to,  if  we  can  accomplish  as  much 
proportionately  in  the  next  year,  as  we  have  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  months  ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  IN  ON  THE  GROUND  FLOOR  ? 

You  can  buy  now — for  15c.  cash — 20c.  on  time — but 
we  won’t  promise  much  more  stock  at  these  prices.  It  is 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  start  a  savings  account  that  will 
put  an  ordinary  bank’s  interest  earnings  to  the  blush. 

If  you  don’t  think  so,  will  j’^ou  at  least  write  in  and  get 
posted — and  form  your  own  conclusions  ?  This  will  cost  you 
a  stamp.  But  we  believe  it  will  lead  to  your  booming  a 
shareholder  in  this  hustling,  aggressive,  carefully-managed 
company,  which  has  such  high  aims  for  its  future  develop¬ 
ment  and  power  in  the  financial  world. 
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